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INTRODUCTION. 


EXHIBITING  THOSE  MISERIES  OF  MANKIND 
WHICH  THE  WORK  IS  INTENDED  TO  OB- 
VIATE, AND  SKETCHING  THE  PLAN  TO 
BE  ADOPTED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


/ 


The  prosecution  of  enquiries,  and  the  de-  Import- 
_ , . , , ,,  anceofthe 

tail  of  observations  connected  with  the  pre-  inquiry. 

servation  and  the  prolongation  of  human 
life  and  human  comfort , have  at  all  times 
been  justly  acknowledged  to  be  subjects  of, 
the  utmost  importance.  They  have,  how* 
ever,  so  far  as  I know,  rarely  been  made  the 
subject  of  a distinct  inquiry,  except  by  men 
who,  from  their  complete  unacquaintance 
with  medical  science,  have  either  treated  it 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  or  enveloped  it  in 
such  doubt,  by  evident  contradictions,  as  to 
render  an  obedience  to  their  rules  impossi- 
ble, unless  human  health  and  comfort,  the 
great  objects  of  such  an  inquiry,  were  to  be 
considered  only  in  a very  remote  point  of 
view. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  first  instigated  Motives  of 
1,11  , , the  Author 

me  to  undertake  the  present  work  ; but, 
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Transitory 
nature  of 
Life  and 
Health. 
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notwithstanding  my  most  anxious  wishes,  I 
may,  in  many  respects,  have  fallen  short  of 
my  aim.  Let  it,  however,  be  recollected, 
that  even  an  attempt  to  investigate,  and  a 
wish  to  point  out  improvements  in,  a subject 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind,  can, 
from  its  extensive  nature,  approximate,  only 
by  gradual  steps,  to  a state  of  perfection. 
"Where  no  dangerous  doctrine  is  inculcated, 
injurious  either  to  the  physical  or  the  moral 
powers,  and  where  probably  more  is  deli- 
vered, and  that  perhaps  also  placed  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view,  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  done,  faults  of  omission  may  be 
the  more  easily  pardoned. 

My  object  is  the  alleviation  of  human 
sufferings,  which  certainly,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  offer  a subject  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  We  are  ushered  into  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  lamentation,  are  too 
often  torn  from  it  in  pain  and  in  agony,  and 
the  vision  of  human  life  speedily  terminates. 
But  even  when  neither  pain  nor  agony  in 
excess  assail  us,  other  indescribable  sources 
of  misery  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription of  life  by  our  immortal  poet, — 

“ ’Tis  but  a walking  shadow  ; a poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
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And  then  is  heard  no  more  ; it  is  a tale 

Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing  \” 

We  may,  however,  take  a more  scientific 
view  of  it.  “ Let  us  contemplate,”  says 
Cuvier  *,  “ a female  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  health.  That  elegant  voluptuous  form, 
— that  graceful  flexibility  of  motion, — that 
gentle  warmth, — those  cheeks  crimsoned 
with  the  roses  of  delight, — those  brilliant 
eyes,  darting  rays  of  love,  or  sparkling  with 
the  fire  of  genius, — that  countenance,  enli- 
vened by  sallies  of  wit,  or  animated  by  the 
glow  of  passion,  seem  all  united  to  form  a 
most  fascinating  being.  A moment  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  this  illusion.  Motion  and 
sense  often  cease  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  body  loses  its  heat  ; the  mus- 
cles become  flat  ; and  the  angular  promi- 
nences of  the  bones  appear ; the  lustre  of 
the  eye  is  gone  ; the  cheeks  and  lips  are 
livid.  These,  however,  are  but  preludes  of 
change  still  more  horrible.  The  flesh  be- 
comes successively  blue,  green  and  black. 
It  attracts  humidity,  and  while  one  portion 
evaporates  in  infectious  emanations,  another 


* Comparative  Anatomy. 
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dissolves  into  a putrid  sanies,  which  is  also 
speedily  dissipated.  After  a few  short  days 
there  remain  only  a small  number  of  earthy 
and  saline  particles.  The  other  elements 
are  dispersed  in  air  and  in  water,  to  enter 
again  into  new  combinations.” 

It  is  thus  that  Cuvier  endeavours  to  prove 
that  life  enables  us  for  a short  period  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  external  bodies. 

“ It  was  indeed  impossible  * for  us  not 
to  feel  the  frequent  necessity  of  deploring 
the  early  fate  of  those  we  loved.  We,  there- 
fore, thought  we  perceived  this  principle  ope- 
rating, when  the  evident  influence  of  exter- 
nal causes,  or  some  mysterious  agency,  seem- 
ed to  drive  the  noblest  results  of  life,  intellect 
and  genius,  from  the  philosopher  and  states- 
man, who  had,  by  the  diffusion  of  truth  and 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  preserved  the 
liberties  and  aggrandized  the  happiness  of 
nations ; we  thought  we  perceived  their  in- 
fluence, when  imagination’s  powers  fled  from 
the  poet  whose  song  had  once  almost  con- 
ferred new  life  on  the  heroes  of  ancient 
times  ; we  thought  we  perceived  their  in- 
fluence when  the  phenomena  of  vital  action 


* Mr  Walker’s  Introductory  Lecture.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jour. 


disappeared  in  the  body  of  the  patriot  hero 
in  whom  they  had  once  developed  the  no- 
blest specimen  of  that  generous  love  of  so- 
cial life,  which  induced  him  to  devote  his 
existence  to  his  country’s  weal  ; we  thought 
we  perceived  their  influence,  when  those 
magic  charms  abandoned  the  lovely  female, 
whose  powers  had  once  excited,  even  from 
the  philosopher,  those  splendid  epithets  that 
ranked  her  with  the  other  objects  of  his  ado- 
ration,— celestial  truth  and  godlike  genius  ; 
which  had  obtained,  even  from  the  poet, 
those  wonderful  strains  that  at  once  immorta- 
lised him  and  the  object  o-f  his  song  ; which 
had  commanded,  even  in  the  hero,  those 
glorious  devotions  which,  for  far  too  short 
a period,  illustrated  the  ever  memorable  days 
of  chivalry. — -When  those  eyes,  whose  soft 
languor  had  fascinated  every  beholder  ; those 
cheeks,  where  life  had  often  spread  the  crim- 
son veil  of  love, — when  these  were  gone,  those 
eyes  were  dim  and  sunk  ; those  cheeks  were 
pale  ; those  lips  were  livid  ; that  bosom  de- 
pressed ; that  form  rigid  and  icy  cold  ; when 
all  had  thus  assumed  the  darkest  and  most 
frightful  hues,  had  gradually  lost  cohesion  and 
become  one  mass  of  horrible  putrescence, 
whose  infectious  effluvia  now  threatened  de- 
struction almost  welcome  to  those  who  once 
adored  the  animated  being, — it  was  scarcely 
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possible  to  feel  all  this  and  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  life  was  a state  of  force.” 

Their  va-  While,  nevertheless,  we  are  irresistably  im- 
lue,  and  the  pelled  to  consider  the  preservation  of  such 

Jittie  care 

we  take  of  a state  as  a blessing,  we  yet,  by  the  most 
evident  and  thoughtless  omission,  permit 
our  health  to  be  blasted  by  the  silent  and 
insidious,  yet  sure  precursors  of  disease,  and 
never  sufficiently  appreciate  its  comforts  till 
we  have  irremediably  lost  it, — til!  they  have 
robbed  us  of  the  power  of  prosecuting  our 
professions  or  employments,  the  very  means 
of  existence, — till,  if  our  situation  in  life 
place  us  above  the  want  of  means,  we  are, 
by  disease,  rendered  completely  incapable  of 
happiness  or  comfort.  Let  our  means  be 
what  they  may,  without  health  they  pur- 
chase only  ennui,  and  disgust  us  even  while 
we  attempt  to  enjoy  them  : 

t(  Without  health’s  cheerful,  active  energy, 

No  rapture  swells  the  breast,  no  poet  sings. 

No  more  the  maids  of  Helicon  delight. 

’tis  this  adorns  the  rich  ; 

The  want  of  it  is  poverty’s  worst  woe.” 

When  deprived  of  health,  the  rich  man  is 
poor  indeed  ; loaded  by  disease,  even  the 
tyrant  is  tame,  the  ambitious  are  humble, 
and  whatever  distinctions  may  have  marked 
tjiem  from  each  other  in  the  days  of  health 
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and  gaiety,  they  now  fast  approach  that  level 
which  death  is  soon  to  complete.  Their 
wants  cannot  now,  for  one  instant,  be  sup- 
plied by  useless  treasures,  which  once  afford- 
ed the  only  enjoyment  they  were  ever  capable 
of  receiving,  while  the  abuse  of  them  en- 
feebled their  frames,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  attacks  of  disease. 

The  bills  of  mortality,  however  defective 
and  inaccurate,  demonstrate  the  awful  truth, 
that  few  of  the  human  race  die  of  old  age, 
or  natural  decay  ; and  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  are  cut  off  by  diseases  induced  by 
want  of  care,  and  propagated  by  want  of  at- 
tention both  to  themselves  and  their  inferi- 
ors in  society, — 

“ Beneath  deciduous  shades. 

Sits  human  kind,  in  hieroglyphic  state. 

Serious,  and  pondering  on  their  changeful  fate ; 
While  with  inverted  torch,  and  swimming  eyes. 
Sinks  the  fair  shade  of  mortal  life,  and  dies.” 

Let  us  then  view  the  miseries  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  as  induced  by  disease.  We 
all  know,  that  wherever  ignorant  and  needy 
beings  are  crouded  together,  there  is  at  once 
engendered  and  fomented  almost  every  kind 
of  disorder,  vice,  vexation  and  disease.  Al- 
though, however,  this  be  generally  believed, 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  by  all,  it  is  never 
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understood  in  its  true  meaning  ; but  by  those 
few  physicians  who  devote  their  lives  to  such 
philanthrophic  pursuits.  By  them,  indeed, 
if  they  perform  their  duty,  is  seen  much  of 
human  want  and  human  misery,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  world  in  general  is  utter- 
ly incapable  of  conceiving. 

Various  circumstances,  such  as  the  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  and  the  terror  arising  to 
the  sick  poor,  from  the  shocking  view  of 
each  others  sufferings,  their  agonies,  their 
ravings,  or  their  dying  groans,  in  the  large 
wards  of  a crouded  hospital,  for  instance, 
all  plead  strongly  with  humanity  for  their 
relief.  Sometimes,  however,  individuals, 
crowded  together,  are  to  be  found,  in  cer- 
tain situations,  not  only  in  a state  of  disease  ; 
but  where  morality  ceases  to  exist  among 
them.  Such  is  often  the  case  in  our  jails. 
“ Their  miseries,”  says  Dr  Johnston,  “ are 
not  half  their  evil  ; they  are  filled  with  every 
corruption  which  poverty  and  wickedness 
can  generate  between  them ; with  all  the 
shameless  and  profligate  enormities  that  can 
be  produced  by  the  impudence  of  ignomi- 
ny, the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of 
despair.  * In  a prison  the  awe  of  the 


* For  the  correctness  of  these  epithets,  I do  not 

pledge  myself.  They  could  only  suit  a person  who 
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public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lic law  is  spent ; there  are  few  fears ; there 
are  no  blushes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd, 
the  audacious  harden  the  audacious.  Every 
one  fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his 
own  sensibility  ; endeavours  to  practise  on 
others  the  arts  which  have  been  practiced 
on  himself ; and  gains  the  kindness  of  his 
associates  by  a similitude  of  manners.” 

But  when  to  this,  which  often  happens,  is 
added  the  malignity  of  some  of  our  conta- 
gious diseases,  the  misery  of  such  a situation 
can  better  be  conceived  than  described.  In 
thousands  of  the  most  wretched  hovels,  the 
inhabitants  are  scarcely  able  to  procure  the 
most  common  necessaries  of  life, — 

te famine  is  in  their  cheeks. 

Need  and  oppression  starvelh  in  their  eyes. 

Upon  their  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 

The  world  is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world’s  law.T 

With  them,  one  room  and  one  bed  is 
not  uncommon  for  a family  consisting  of 
from  four  to  fourteen  persons ; no  light  or 
change  of  air  is  admitted,  but  what  enters 


was  in  search  of  sounding  words.  Ignominy  is  not 
impudent,  want  is  rarely  outrageous , and  despair  is 
never  malignant. 
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by  the  door.  Their  sheets,  if  they  have  any 
on  their  beds,  are  not  changed  oftener  than 
thrice  a-year  ; their  blankets  if  any,  are  ne- 
ver scoured  ; and  if  their  beds  are  furnished 
with  curtains,  instead  of  being  cleaned,  they 
are  suffered  from  time  to  time  to  drop  in  pieces 
from  the  bed.  Certainly  no  distinct  idea  can 
be  formed  of  such  wretchedness,  by  those 
accustomed  to  live  in  comfortable  dwellings. 
Some  lie  upon  dirty  rags ; others  upon  old 
and  musty  straw;  others  even  upon  the  bare 
floors, — often  damp  and  unwholesome.  In 
short,  the  poor  are  obnoxious  to  every  thing 
that  can  generate,  diffuse,  and  perpetuate 
contagion  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  to  all 
those  circumstances  which  render  it  most 
destructive. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  while  the  frame  is  sub- 
ject to  physical  circumstances  so  destructive 
of  health,  moral  causes  combine  to  irritate, 
to  depress,  or  to  vitiate  the  mind.  The 
bitter  railings  of  the  discontented,  the  fierce 
quarrels  of  the  passionate,  the  mad  impreca- 
tions of  the  blasphemer,  the  wild  riots  of 
the  drunkard,  even  the  boisterous  merri- 
ment of  the  gay,  if  mirth  may  here  be  found, 
the  piteous  cries  of  infants,  the  complaints 
of  the  aged,  the  moans  of  the  sick,  the  la- 
mentations of  the  distressed,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  that  repose  which  is  necessary 
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both  for  the  body  and  the  mind.  Who 
would  wonder  that  intoxication,  even  to 
stupefaction,  should  be  considered  as  an  ab- 
solute refuge  from  such  concentrated  mise- 
ry ? Spirituous  liquors,  the  poisonous  cor- 
dial of  grief,  while  they  dissipate  the  hours 
of  necessary  labour,*  inflame  the  passions, 
and,  by  undermining  the  strength,  render 
them  unfit  for  future  exertion.  The  inevi- 
table consequence  in  men  is  ruin,  and  their 
women,  reduced  by  necessity,  and  provok- 
ed by  neglect  or  brutal  treatment,  are  driven 
to  prostitution,  whilst  their  deserted  off- 
spring are  impelled  to  beg  or  steal. 

A state  of  prostitution,  which  has  its  sole 
origin  in  corruption  of  morals,  excites  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  involuntary  feel- 
ings of  detestation  and  horror ; but  when 
this,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  is  the 
expedient  adopted  for  the  support  of  diseas- 
ed parents,  or  a numerous  family,  the  feel- 
ings of  pity  must  predominate  in  every 
mind. 

But  let  us  examine  the  progress  of  such 
calamities.  Many  of  those  thus  circum- 
stanced, who,  but  for  such  sufferings,  might 
have  been  good  members  of  society,  are  ren- 
dered completely  the  reverse  by  their  situa- 
tion. While  domestic  comfort  flies,  poverty 
appears  on  every  side  ; and,  while  the  morals 
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of  the  children  are  destroying,  they  are  co- 
vered with  rags  ; cleanliness  is  entirely  gi- 
ven up  and  forgotten  ; and  the  whole  famr- 
ly  is  at  once  involved  in  dirt  and  in  misery. 
The  husband*  who  no  longer  finds  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  at  home,  foolishly  endeavours 
to  seek  for  them  at  the  ale-house  ; and  the  so- 
ber man  thus  insensibly  becomes  adrunkard. 

By  habits  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found, 
that  an  amazing  number  of  lingering,  yet 
fatal  diseases  are  produced  in  consequence 
of  them  ; and  that  many  thousands  drag 
out  a miserable  existence,  unable  either  to 
continue  their  former  practices,  or  to  reco^- 
ver  from  the  effects  produced  on  the  wither- 
ed and  emaciated  fabric. 

In  the  mornings,  the  mouth  becomes  dry 
and  disagreeable,,  the  sleep  ceases  to  be  re- 
freshing, and  the  appetite  for  food  fails. 
The  hands  shake,  and  the  wretched  suffer- 
er flies  again  to  the  bottle  for  temporary 
relief ; the  face  is  bloated  ; the  breath  is  hor- 
ribly disgusting,  and  a stench  issues  from  the 
whole  of  the  body  ; the  features  are  enlarged 
and  inexpressive  ; the  eyes  assume  a glazed 
appearance,  then  become  fixed  and  stupid, 
and  at  last  watery  and  tender;  their  expres- 
sion is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  at  length 
they  seem  considerably  protruded  from 
their  sockets  ; the  whole  frame  becomes  efr 
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ther  flabby  and  soft,  or  emaciated  and  hag- 
gard in  appearance  ; the  extremities  are 
shrunk,  and  meagre,  the  feet  unable  to  sup- 
port the  limbs  ; and  the  knees  unable  to 
support  the  body. 

During  this  period,  the  internal  changes 
are  not  less  striking  than  the  external  ap- 
pearances. The  liver  principally  becomes 
affected  ; and  a sensation  of  disagreeable 
heat  and  oppression  is  felt  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach  ; while  the  bowels,  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  system  in  general  become 
extremely  disordered.  The  disease  of  the 
liver  still  encreases  ; heavy  gnawing  pains 
are  felt  in  it,  distressing  nausea,  a perpetual 
inclination  to  vomit,  or  vomiting  itself,  be- 
come frequent ; violent  spasms  often  seize 
the  stomach  and  contiguous  viscera,  and 
either  obstinate  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  or 
profuse  and  debilitating  diarhaea,  are  the  on- 
ly alternatives  of  the  patient. 

Neither  is  their  state  of  rnind  less 
changed.  Its  sensibility,  and  all  its  deli- 
cate emotions,  become  gradually  blunted. 
Those  qualities,  which  at  any  time  may 
have  rendered  them  valuable  in  private 
or  in  public  life,  are  neglected  and  disgra- 
ced. Their  society  ceases  to  be  coveted, 
they  become  torpid,  and  mere  outcasts  up- 
on the  earth.  Their  mind  becomes  equally 
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indifferent  to  every  thing  past  or  future  ; 
hope  is  extinguished  within  their  breast, 
and  even  the  prolongation  of  existence  be- 
comes a matter  of  indifference  to  them. 
Thus  the  wretched  and  almost  unpitied  suf- 
ferer lingers  out  a few  tedious  years,  equally 
insensible  to  every  kind  of  enjoyment,  but 
the  prospect  of  again  reducing  himself  to  a 
state  of  insensibility  by  intoxication. 

Delirium  at  length  ensues,  and  reaches 
sometimes  its  wildest  state,  though  even 
without  this  dreadful  addition,  the  victims 
of  these  disgusting  habits  become  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  their  nearest  relations,  who 
feel  it  impossible  to  pity  them  to  the  extent 
of  their  misery,  because  it  can  never  be  re- 
moved from  their  mind  that  they  themselves 
have  been  the  voluntary  causes  of  their  own 
sufferings. 

Dropsy,  in  one  or  other  form,  at  length 
supervenes,  and  the  encreased  bulk  occasion- 
ed by  it,  added  to  the  horrid  and  disgusting 
appearance  of  the  person  in  every  other  re- 
spect, exhibits  a most  shocking  spectacle. 

While  slight  convulsions  now  announce 
the  termination  of  the  scene,  the  dropsy  en- 
creases,  the  skin  of  the  swoln  limbs  be- 
comes thin  and  tender ; at  last  it  bursts, 
mortification  ensues,  and  horrible  convul- 
sions, during  which  existence  is  still  for  a 
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few  hours  painfully  prolonged,  carry  off  the 
patient,  who  has  thus  been  tormented  by  a 
death  as  slow  as  his  disgusting  habits  have 
been  gradual. 

But  even  if  fortunately  these  should  not 
be  his  habits,  nor  this  the  termination  of 
the  scene,  it  is  impossible,  under  any  similar 
circumstances,  for  the  father  of  a family,  for 
instance,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  consequently  obliged  ei- 
ther to  steal,  or  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
the  public.  Thus,  by  degrees,  they  also  be- 
come more  and  more  morally  depraved,  and 
disease,  in  one  form  or  other,  does  not  fail 
to  contribute  its  share  to  increase  their  suf- 
ferings. The  whole  family,  improvident  for 
the  future,  while  their  labour  enabled  them 
to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  perhaps, 
in  their  most  provident  days,  earning  too 
little  to  admit  of  saving,  every  evil  is  now 
doubled.  If  the  father  be  confined  by  dis- 
ease, the  source  of  his  family’s  support  is  at 
once  cut  off ; if  the  mother  be  the  person 
attacked,  so  much  of  her  husband’s  time  is 
employed  in  attending  her,  and  in  supplying 
her  place  to  her  children,  that  less  of  it  can 
be  devoted  to  labour  for  their  support : in 
either  case,  with  an  increase  of  expence, 
the  means  of  defraying  it  are  diminished, 
and  some  article  from  their  already  small 
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stock  of  clothes  or  furniture,  is  every  day 
disposed  of,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  ex- 
igency of  the  moment.  They  are  frequent- 
ly obliged  to  beg,  borrow,  or  pawn  one  ar- 
ticle to  enable  them  to  buy  another. 

Of  those  who  can  commiserate  and  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
to  the  additional  horrors  concentrated  in  the 
wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor,  where  con- 
tagious fever  rages.  Such  scenes  at  all 
times  arrest  the  feelings,  even  of  the  most 
careless  observer  ; and  it  is  calculated  that, 
in  this  case,  (which,  if  possible,  increases  the 
evil),  the  proportion  of  adults  infected  and 
destroyed,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  chil- 
dren ; that  the  number  of  men  who  perish 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  women,  and  that 
of  a family  exposed  to  contagion,  the  father 
generally  suffers  first. 

Scantily  subsisted  by  his  daily  labour, 
what  must  the  distress  of  the  poor  man  be, 
when  unnerved  by  disease,  prostrate  on  a 
sick  bed,  and  wanting  aid  from  a starving 
family,  whose  support  has,  till  that  moment, 
entirely  depended  on  his  unremitting  toils, 
and  who  even  yet  look  only  to  him  ? 

The  ghastly  countenance,  the  squalid 
skin,  the  convulsed  or  wasted  muscles,  the 
putrid  faetor,  give  dreadful  proofs  of  the  ma- 
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lignity  of  that  disease  which,  in  a few  daySj 
sometimes  even  in  a few  hours,  extinguishes 
life,  and  converts  the  frame,  almost  before 
death,  into  a mass  of  putrescence. 

Though  this  most  awful  extreme  of  con- 
tagious fever  is  not  vefy  prevalent  in  this 
country,  it  is  still  fatal  to  thousands  in  the 
obscure  and  loathsome  retreats  of  poverty. 
There,  every  circumstance  refines  the  poison, 
prepares  the  victim,  and  hurls  him  to  rapid 
dissolution  ; unheeded  by  the  affluent,  the 
gay,  and  even  the  humane  ; and  too  often 
avoided  by  the  timid  and  the  ignorant. 

He  lies,  then,  in  a bed  which  would  pro- 
duce disease  even  to  the  healthy,  absorbed 
in  his  own  foetid  and  contagious  perspira- 
tion, till  he  either  dies  or  accidentally  reco- 
vers. His  few  attendants,  or  his  helpless 
family,  though  unaffected  by  such  diseases, 
are,  from  other  causes,  perhaps  equally  mi- 
serable. And  what  must  be  their  danger, 
as  well  as  misery,  who  consume  the  day 
in  the  same  cell,  almost  in  contact  with 
the  sick,  and  waste  the  night  on  the  same 
pallet  of  disease  and  wretchedness  ? 

Let  even  the  hardened  and  unfeeling,  or 
the  thoughtless  and  voluptuous,  enter  for  a 
moment  these  receptacles  of  pestilence  and 
death  ! Let  them  breathe  the  noisome  va- 
pours I Let  them  hear  the  cry  at  once  of 
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want  and  pain,  the  incoherent  mutterings  of 
wild  delirium,  the  groans  of  the  expiring, 
and  the  wailings  of  the  miserable  survivors  ! 
Let  them  behold  the  sick,  the  dying  and 
the  dead ! 

One  would  at  least  expect  the  infant  to 
be  exempt  from  this  accumulation  of  wretch- 
edness, and  would  hope  that  the  bosom  of 
its  mother  might  remain  to  soothe  it;  but.... 
the  tears  of  the  mother  drop  upon  her  in- 
fant ; — her  bosom  is  collapsed  ; — its  vessels 
are  exhausted  ; — the  fountain  of  life  is  dried 
lip.  What  can  the  wish  of  the  mother, — 
what  can  her  filial  love, — what  can  the  hoarse 
scream  of  her  thirsty  infant, — what  can  its 
vain  suction,  effect  ? 

On  the  same  bed,  perhaps,  are  children 
shivering  in  the  cold,  and  burning  in  the 
hot  stage  of  fever  ; one  raving  in  deli- 
rium, frantic  or  stupified  with  despair  ; ano- 
ther breathing  his  last,  or  extended  a disfi- 
gured and  loathsome  corpse.  Probably 
some  squalid  daughter  of  poverty,  careless 
of  life,  may  administer  the  produce  of  rags 
in  pawn  ; — possibly  some  friend  of  humanity, 
absorbed  in  pity,  and  defying  danger,  may 
pour  out  the  antidote,  whilst  he  inhales  the 
poison. 

Let  even  the  unfeeling  contemplate  this 
scene  of  consummate  wretchedness,  and- 
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withhold,  if  he  can,  the  tribute  of  huma- 
nity ! 

If  to  the  feeling,  the  inspection  be  too 
dreadful,  or  they  doubt  the  reality  of  such 
scenes,  let  them  enquire  of  those  physicians 
who  have  the  humanity  and  the  courage  to 
extend  their  aid  to  the  infected  poor.  Let 
them  listen  to  the  reports  of  those  who  ex- 
pose their  lives  in  those  magazines  of  pesti- 
lence, and  have  their  feelings  harrowed  by 
the  complication  and  the  intensity  of  misery. 

The  insidious  and  unrelenting  enemy  saps, 
by  degrees,  the  constitution  of  the  infected^ 
who  becomes  weak  and  dejected  ; his  coun- 
tenance is  pale  and  sunk,  his  skin  sallow, 
and  his  whole  frame  diminished.  The  head 
feels  heavy  and  painful  ; the  mind  inert  and 
confused,  yet  anxious.  The  heart  is  lan- 
guid and  oppressed  ; the  circulation  feeble, 
hurried,  irregular.  The  lungs  perform  their 
function  with  painful  effort ; breathing  is 
frequent,  audible  and  interrupted  by  groans 
and  sighs.  The  blood  is  irregularly  pro- 
pelled by  the  irritated  and  convulsed  heart, 
and  alternate  chills  and  flushes  creep  along 
the  skin.  The  muscles  feel  weary,  tender, 
tremulous  ; the  joints  burdened  and  aching. 
The  saliva  becomes  viscid,  the  mouth  clam- 
my, the  tongue  white,  and  covered  with 
mucus;  the  taste  indistinct,  maukish  and 
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disagreeable.  Appetite  fails ; distaste  and 
loathing  of  food  soon  follow.  The  bowels 
participate  in  the  weakened  and  disturbed 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  are  either  torpid 
or  irregular.  Almost  all  the  secretions  are 
disordered  or  vitiated.  The  bile  is  increas- 
ed, attenuated,  acrimonious.  Sometimes  it 
is  accumulated,  and  then  absorbed ; at  others, 
it  regurgitates  into  the  stomach,  or  inun- 
dates the  intestines.  An  indiscribably  pain- 
ful sense  of  weight  and  weakness  oppresses 
the  loins  and  thfe  kidneys.  The  urine,  at 
first  pale,  limpid  and  copious,  is  now  high 
coloured,  turbid  and  scanty.  The  sick, 
though  often  oppressed  and  drowsy,  is  inca- 
pable of  rest ; or,  if  he  sleep,  is  disturbed, 
agitated,  and  wakes  unrefreshed. 

These  symptoms  fluctuate  for  a short 
time,  but  are  gradually  aggravated  ; the 
pain  in  the  head  increases,  delirium  and  stu- 
por ensue.  The  motion  of  the  heart  is  ac- 
celerated, and  its  powers  are  exhausted. 
The  oppressed  lungs  rapidly  convert  the  air 
they  inspire  into  a hot,  offensive  and  nox- 
ious vapour;  the  parched  skin  burns  with 
an  arid  and  consuming  heat,  or  effuses  par- 
tial, clammy,  foetid  sweats.  Voluntary  ac- 
tion is  gradually  abolished  ; involuntary  con-^ 
vulsive  motions  succeed.  The  solids  are 
relaxed,  the  fluids  effused,  the  tongue  and 
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mouth  are  parched,  and  encrused  with  black 
and  sordid  mucus.  The  stomach  nauseates 
or  rejects  whatever  is  forced  into  it;  the 
bowels  accumulate,  with  oppressive  tension, 
indigested,  foetid,  putrid,  contents,  or  pour 
them  out  profusely  and  involuntarily.  The 
urine  is  cloudy,  dark,  thick,  offensive.  The 
wan  and  sallow  countenance  becomes  flush- 
ed, bloated,  and  by  degrees  muddy,  lurid 
and  cadaverous.  At  length  the  blood  re- 
tires from  the  extremities  to  the  faint  and 
palpitating  heart.  The  chill  of  extinction 
follows  its  retreat.  The  breath  struggles  in 
its  passage  through  the  collapsed  and  ob- 
structed lungs.  The  frame  harrassed,  op- 
pressed, exhausted,  sinks  into  dissolution. 

Language  cannot  represent  the  extreme 
and  complicated  wretchedness  of  a family  in 
this  situation. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  who  attend 
often  witness  misery,  which  they  cannot 
alleviate,  and  which,  lest  it  might  seem  ex- 
aggerated, they  decline  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  father,  then,  not  unfrequently  dies, 
and  his  orphans  become  a burden  upon  the 
public. 

The  children  are  infected  from  the  new 
source  of  contagion  ; and  the  mother,  after 
closing  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  per- 
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haps  of  more  than  one  of  her  offspring, 
sinks  exhausted  with  grief,  watching,  and 
fatigue,  and  is  herself  the  last  miserable  vic- 
tim of  the  disease. 

It  is  the  prospect  of  another  and  a bet- 
ter w'orld  alone  which  supports  them  under 
these  complicated  miseries.  It  is  this  pros- 
pect which  bears  them  up  against  the  con- 
tinued wretchedness  which  presses  so  heavi- 
ly upon  them. 

Let  the  statesman,  however,  estimate  the 
baleful  influence  of  contagion  in  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  labourer,  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  ! Let  him  calculate  the  de- 
crease of  a country’s  wealth  from  this  sub- 
tile, active,  wide  wasting  destroyer. 

Nor  ought  we  merely  to  consider  its  in- 
fluence at  home  : the  oppression  and  misery 
of  our  colonial  slaves  subject  them,  under 
another  form,  to  its  most  destructive  rava- 
ges. These  can  alone  be  prevented  by 
obviating  the  causes  which  induce  them. 


ff£  Ye  bands  of  Senators  ! whose  suffrage  sways 
Britannia’s  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys  j 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  reward  the  brave. 
Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  power  to 
save  ! 

Thron’d  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  resort. 
Inexorable  Conscience  holds  his  court ; 
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With  still  small  voice  the  plots  of  guilt  alarms. 

Bares  his  mask’d  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms  ; 

But  wrap’d  in  night,  with  terrors  all  his  own. 

He  speaks  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 

Hear  him , ye  Senates  ! hear  this  truth  sublime. 

He  who  permits  Oppression  shares  the 
crime. 

Had  the  last  British  administration  done 
nothing  more  than  rescued  from  oppression 
this  half  of  the  human  species,  that  act 
alone  would  have  placed  them  high  in 
the  esteem  of  every  well-wisher  to  huma- 
nity. 

The  insidious  approach,  and  innumerable  The  Rich 
channels,  by  which  these  destructive  diseas-  the  Poor 
es  make  their  attack,  interest,  among  the  ®^cts  of 
rich,  the  selfish  as  strongly  as  its  lamenta- 
ble consequences  call  upon  the  benevolent, 
to  extirpate  it.  The  safety  of  the  former, 
who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  aware  of  their 
exposure,  should  irresistibly  force  their  co- 
operation in  suppressing  it,  whilst  the  suf- 
ferings and  destruction  of  the  poor  must, 
when  known,  irresistibly  call  forth  the  aid 
of  every  one  who  is  susceptible  of  pity,  and 
possesses  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the 
most  dreadful  calamity  the  lives  of  his  fel- 
low creatures. 
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fr  Ah  little  think  the  gay, 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death. 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain  : 

How  many  drink  the  cup 

Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery  ! sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Of  cheerless  poverty, 

How  many,  rack’d  with  honest  passions,  droop 

In  deep  retir’d  distress. 

• But  “form’d  of  such  clay  as  theirs. 

The  sick,  the  needy,  shiver  at  their  gates. 

Even  modest  want  may  bless  their  hand  unseen, 
Tho’  hush’d  in  patient  wretchedness  at  home. 
There  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 

A thousand  ways  to  waste  superfluous  wealth. 
Without  one  fool  or  flatterer  at  your  board. 
Without  one  hour  of  sickness  or  disgust.” 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  a depressed  si- 
tuation in  life  does  not  imply  a mean  or 
sordid  spirit  ; neither  does  an  opulent  and 
elevated  station  confer  a generous  one ; of 
which  last,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sent attempt  to  induce  the  rich  to  commi- 
serate the  neglected  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
affords  the  strongest  proof.  A noble  mind 
with  a small  fortune,  generally  has,  and 
ought  to  have,  a share  of  pride  and  sensibi- 
lity, which  are  easily  wounded  by  obliga- 
tions indelicately  conferred  ; and  when  keen 
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sensibility  is  thus,  which  is  not  unfrequent, 
added  to  poverty  and  disease,  the  picture  of 
human  misery  is  complete. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  prosperous  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  the  miserable,  not 
through  insensibility,  but  because  the  sight 
interrupts  their  gaiety. 

Let  them  be  aware,  however,  that  from 
whatever  motive  it  may  proceed,  even  such 
conduct  does  not  exclude  them  from  the 
many  chances  of  being  infected  by  contagi- 
ous diseases  ; for,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
property  of  the  infected  through  the  me- 
dium of  pawn-brokers,  rag-shops,  and  by 
contact  in  innumerable  ways,  the  poison  is 
communicated  where  least  suspected.  Who, 
indeed,  is  secure  when  we  consider  how  so- 
ciety are  linked  together  ? Hackney  coaches 
and  other  public  vehicles  imbued  with  it, 
rapidly  extend  its  progress.  Religious 
functions,  even  charitable  offices,  official 
duties,  public  spectacles  and  amusements, 
multiply  its  sources,  and  may  doubtless  car- 
ry the  contagion  through  every  interme- 
diate rank  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  latent 
poison  may  be  imbibed  from  the  very  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  the  means  of  comfort. 

Its  thoughtless  and  unsuspecting  victim 
is  sometimes  arrested  whilst  in  the  full  vi~ 
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gour  of  health,  and  the  elevation  of  gaiety. 
He  is  still  oftener  fatally  assailed  when  de- 
bilitated or  depressed. 

It  were  well  that  the  affluent  would  re- 
lieve such  wants  when  they  are  pointed  out 
to  them  by  those  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession,  are  every  day  in  the  habit 
of  witnessing  such  scenes.  The  physician, 
as  the  late  Dr  Gregory  justly  observes,  has 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  people,  once 
the  gay  and  the  happy,  sunk  in  deep  retired 
distress ; sometimes  devoted  to  a certain, 
but  a painful  and  a lingering  death. 

<(  — — - the  coy  stomach  loaths 

The  genial  board  ; their  cheerful  days  are  gone  ; 
The  generous  bloom  that  flush’d  their  cheeks  is 
fled. 

Their  vigor  pines  ; their  vital  powers  decay; 
Diseases  haunt  them  ; and  untimely  age 

Creeps  on,  unsocial,  impotent 

in  dim  suffusion  lies 

The  glance  divine,  that  lighten’d  in  their  eyes  ; 
Cold  are  those  lips,  where  smiles  seductive  hung. 
And  the  weak  accents  linger  on  their  tongue  : 
Each  roseate  feature  fades  to  livid  green, — 

= — Disgust  with  face  averted  shuts  the  scene.” 

Diseases  absolutely  of  the  most  malignant 
kind  have  raged  even  in  our  island,  sparing 
neither  sex,  age,  or  condition ; and,  were 
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the  same  causes  which  once  produced  them 
suffered  to  exist,  or  rather  to  accumulate, 
there  is  no  question  that,  in  every  part  of 
it,  they  would  again  become  equally  malig- 
nant. The  following  picture,  during  one 
of  those  epidemic  diseases  called  plagues,  in 
London,  is,  as  drawn  by  the  poet,  perfectly 
correct. 

(i thick  and  pantingly 

The  breath  was  fetch’d,  and  with  huge  lab’rings 
heav’d. 

At  last  a heavy  pain  oppress’d  the  head ; 

A wild  delirium  came;  their  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harrass’d  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lav  prostrate  and  o’erthrown  ; a ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up;  they  slept  and  died. 

In  heaps  they  fell  : and  oft  one  bed 

The  sick’ning,  dying,  and  the  dead  contain’d. 

But  that  drawn  by  the  historian  even 
chills  us  with  horror  : “ In  the  month  of 
July,  the  bill  encreasing  to  two  thousand 
and  ten,  all  the  houses  were  shut  up,  the 
streets  deserted,  and  scarce  any  thing  to 
be  seen  therein  ; but  grass  growing,  innume- 
rable fires  for  purifying  the  infected  air,  cof- 
fins, pest-carts,  red  crosses  upon  the  doors 
with  the  inscription  of  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us  ! and  poor  women  in  tears  with  dismal 
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aspects,  and  woeful  lamentations,  carrying 
their  infants  to  the  grave;  and  scarce  any 
other  sound  to  be  heard  than  those  inces- 
santly emitting  from  the  windows,  of  Pray 
for  us  ! and  the  dreadful  call  of  Bring  out 
your  dead  ! with  the  piteous  groans  of  de- 
parting souls,  and  melancholy  knells  of  bo- 
dies ready  for  the  grave.” 

Thus  I have  described  these  miseries,  let 
us  now  generally  view  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  obviated. 

We  naturally  question  every  new  fact,  or 
hypothesis,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion 
to  its  novelty  and  its  importance.  This 
however,  is  not  the  way  by  which  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  is  to  be  enlarged.  “ It  is 
not,”  says  Gregory,  “ philosophical  scepti- 
cism, nor  a humble  opinion  of  our  present 
knowledge  that  ought  entirely  to  sway  us  ; for 
these  check  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  A mean 
opinion  of  the  human  powers  effectually 
chills  the  ardour  of  genius,  and  blasts  all 
grand  and  extensive  views  of  improvement. 
Such  contracted  notions  ought  never  to  be 
countenanced  ; for  the  physician,  even  while 
he  deems  it  impossible  to  afford  relief,  ought 
to  attribute  that  difficulty  to  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  his  knowledge,  not  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  improvement.” 
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In  such  situations,  he  ought  not,  however* 
to  omit  the  administration  of  consolation 
and  comfort.  He  has  numberless  oppor- 
tunities of  giving  that  relief  to  distress  which 
the  wealth  of  India  cannot  purchase  ; and 
this  to  a benevolent  mind  must  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  pleasures  it  can  ever 
hope  to  enjoy.  Were  the  physician  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  such  offices  at  times  when 
the  very  imperfect  state  of  his  profession 
will  not  admit  of  his  exercising  duties  of  a 
more  important  nature,  he  would  fulfil  even 
what  the  most  rigid  could  expect  of  him. 
But  different,  indeed,  is  often  his  task. 

When  a physician  sets  out  in  life,  he 
quickly  perceives,  that  the  knowledge  most 
necessary  to  procure  him  a subsistence,  is 
not  the  mere  knowledge  of  his  profession. 
What  he  finds  more  essential  to  that  pur- 
pose, are  the  various  arts  of  flattery  and  in- 
sinuation, and  that  of  deceiving  mankind 
into  a high  opinion  of  his  understanding,  by 
an  appearance  of  solemnity  and  importance 
in  his  manner  ; views  very  different  from 
those  of  genius  and  science.  He  can,  with 
difficulty,  find  a patron  to  his  real  merit, 
because  none  are  judges  of  it  but  a few  of 
his  own  profession,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
it  should  be  concealed.  If  he  attempt  to 
shew  the  weakness  of  the  fashionable  sys- 
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tem,  or  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
practice,  the  whole  faculty  are  alarmed  ; their 
vanity  is  piqued,  in  having  opinions,  which 
they  thought  perfectly  established,  brought 
into  question,  and  exposed  by  a young  man  ; 
and  their  interest  is  evidently  concerned 
to  crush  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
meantime,  the  effect  of  every  deviation, 
which  he  makes  from  the  common  practice, 
is  anxiously  watched,  all  his  prescriptions 
must  remain  upon  the  apothecary’s  file,  to 
rise  in  judgment  against  him  ; and,  upon 
any  miscarriage,  the  outcry  is  raised  and 
propagated  with  the  utmost  malignity. 

This  diabolical  plan  of  persecuting  the 
proposers  of  improvements,  must,  by  repeti- 
tion, change  the  conduct  of  the  most  firm. 
Yet  the  discerning,  who  by  the  bye,  are  al- 
ways the  minority  of  society,  will  make  the 
just  distinction.  They  will,  on  comparison, 
know  to  whom  the  merit  is  due. 

If  a physician  visit  his  patients  at  stated 
periods,  and  prescribe  for  them  according 
to  rule,  without  giving  himself  further  trou- 
ble, he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a mere 
artist,  and  one  too  of  a very  dangerous  kind 
to  society  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  take 
a judicious  view  of  his  subject,  cautiously 
endeavour  to  scrutinize  each  disease,  com- 
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deduce  his  plan  of  treatment  from  all  these 
circumstances  combined,  he  is  then  justly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a philosopher  in  a 
science  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  human  race. 

I must,  with  Gregory,  observe,  that  by 
what  I have  said,  I have  no  intention  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  of  a profession,  which  has 
ever  justly  been  considered  as  most  import- 
ant and  honourable.  For  this  dignity  is  by 
no  means  to  be  supported  by  a narrow,  self- 
ish corporation  spirit,  by  a peculiar  formality 
in  dress  and  manners,  or  by  affected  airs  of 
mystery  and  self-importance.  The  true 
dignity  of  that  profession  may  be  best  main- 
tained by  the  superior  learning  and  abilities 
of  those  who  profess  it,  by  the  liberal  man- 
ners of  gentlemen,  and  by  that  openness 
and  candour,  which  disdain  all  artifice,  which 
invite  a free  enquiry,  and  which,  by  that 
means,  boldly  bid  defiance  to  all  the  ridicule 
and  satire  which  physicians  have,  by  their 
own  conduct,  so  justly  deserved. 

If  ingenious  men,  (for  the  profession  does 
involve  many  of  them),  would  devGte  half 
the  time  to  the  study  of  nature,  which  they 
waste  upon  the  study  of  opinions,  their 
science  would  make  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gress. 
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Often,  however,  for  many  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  practical  part  of  a 
medical  man’s  career,  he  has  to  strive  with 
many  difficulties,  part  of  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  professions ; but  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  medical 
profession  alone.  He  has  to  establish  his 
professional  reputation  against  the  malevo- 
lent and  the  secret  illiberality  of  those 
whose  interests  interfere  with  his,  and  who, 
from  selfish  motives,  have  been  anxiously 
watching  for  his  fall.  Certainly,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  to  advance  in  knowledge  by  the 
slow,  painful,  and  laborious  task  of  watching 
the  sick,  and  carefully  attending  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  disease,  requires  a degree  of 
patience  and  self-denial,  as  difficult  of  at- 
tainment perhaps  as  more  splendid  qualities. 

The  physician  ought  first  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  causes  of  epidemic 
disease,  carefully  to  note  the  influence  of 
temperature  in  each  ; its  effect  also  combin- 
ed with  a dry  or  a humid  atmosphere,  as  in- 
fluencing persons  of  the  same  and  of  differ- 
ent temperaments  and  habits ; he  ought  to 
calculate  the  effect  of  each  of  these  causes 
of  epidemic  disease,  under  all  this  variety  of 
circumstance,  upon  persons  of  each  different 
constitution  ; for  the  same  combination  of 
circumstances  which  in  one  person  may 
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produce  a pleurisy,  will  only  maintain  in 
another  the  excitement  necessary  to  health. 
He  ought  also  to  calculate  the  influence  of 
the  patient’s  local  situation  and  manner  of 
living  ; the  indispositions  to  which  his  fami- 
ly, profession,  or  country,  are  most  subject, 
and  the  effects  which  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  usually  produce  upon  him. 

By  observing  these  rules,  a man  of  patient 
industry  and  careful  attention,  even  with  pre- 
tentions to  nothing  more  than  plain  good 
sense,  will  be  able  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  successive  epidemics  of  the  year, 
and  will  discover  whether  they  are  simple 
or  blended  with  each  other,  or  with  differ- 
ent diseases.  He  will  thus  have  signal  ad- 
vantages over  those  persons  of  our  profes- 
sion, who  have  no  other  data  for  their  rea- 
sonings than  the  mere  symptoms  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  imperfect  accounts  of  a disorder- 
ed patient,  or  the  impertinent  ones  of  a silly 
nurse,  by  which  even  they,  if  their  practice 
be  extensive,  must  too  well  know  they  may 
be  most  fatally  misled 

With  regard  to  myself,  I deem  it  my 
bounden  duty,  and  claim  no  merit,  for  hav- 
ing voluntarily  penetrated  the  most  miser- 
able habitations — the  recesses  of  poverty 
and  of  disease  ; and  having  witnessed  the 
most  distressful  and  humiliating  scenes  which 
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human  nature  is  capable  of  supporting. 
Some  of  my  fellow  creatures  I have  seen 
sensible  of  their  wretchedness,  and  heard 
express  the  deepest,  and  alas  ! the  most  in- 
effectual regret,  that  their  want  ot  friends 
and  of  money  had  placed  them  in  situations 
where  they  were  so  liable  to  disease.  Others 
I have  seen  sunk  in  the  completest  apathy, 
exhibiting  a picture  of  moral,  as  well  as  phy- 
sical, depravity,  the  remembrance  of  which 
no  future  circumstance  ever  can  efface  from 
my  mind. 

It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  not 
the  object  either  of  the  mere  philanthropist, 
or  of  the  magistrate,  to  suggest  plans  for  the 
removal  of  disease.  The  former  ought  pa- 
thetically to  paint  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  ; the  latter  ought  to  execute 
schemes  for  their  relief ; but  the  task  itself  be- 
longs to  the  physician.  The  common  object 
of  all,  however,  ought  to  be  the  removal 
ofthose  well  known  sources  of  disease,  whose 
influence  every  hour  robs  families  of  their 
parents,  and  countries  of  their  patriots  ; and 
while  we  mourn  over  the  wreck  of  humanity, 
while  we  deplore  the  premature  loss  of  those 
whose  virtues  have  commanded  our  admira- 
tion or  our  respect,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  causes  of  such  calamities  at  this  mo- 
ment surround  us. 
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Upon  this  subject,  Mr  Howard  not  only 
actually  did  much,  but  suggested  several 
useful  plans,  and  furnished  many  valuable 
hints  which  never  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
he  confined  his  observations  almost  entirely 
to  the  description  of  the  jails  he  visited.  The 
causes  of  disease,  however,  which  he  there 
detected,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
has  described  them,  give  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  had  he  favoured  us  with  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  jails,  and  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  external  causes,  he 
would  have  rendered  his  work  complete ; 
nor  would  there  have  been  so  much  necessity 
for  presenting  the  present  one  to  the  public. 

Never  had  poetry  a worthier  subject  than 
the  exertions  of  Mr  Howard. 

“ And  now,  Philanthropy!  thy  rays  divine 
Dart  round  the  globe  from  Zeinbla  to  the  line. 
O’er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheeriug  light. 
Like  northern  lustres  o’er  the  vault  of  night. 
From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent 
crown’d  ; 

Where’er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O’er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of 
snow. 

Thy  Howard  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 
Down  many  a winding  step  to  dungeons  dank. 
Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank, 
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To  caves  bestrew’d  with  many  a mouldering 
bone ; 

And  cells,  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan ; 
Where  no  kind  bars  a whispering  friend  disclose. 
No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows. 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth. 

Profuse  of  foil  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence  expands 
Power’s  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching 
hands  ; 

Leads  stern-ey’d  justice  to  the  dark  domains. 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains  ; 

Or  guides  awaken’d  mercy  through  the  gloom. 
And  shews  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb! — 
Onward  he  moves  ! disease  and  death  retire, 

And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire. ’J 

The  present  work  is  not  designed  as  a 
systematic  treatise  on  diseases,  the  reader 
must  not  therefore  expect  to  find  a minute 
and  prolix  detail  of  their  nature,  symptoms 
and  methods  of  cure  : My  purpose  is  rather 
to  point  out  and  describe  the  nature  of  the 
permanent  and  regularly  recurring  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  modes  of  obviating  them. 
Throughout  this  task,  experience  and  rea- 
son are  the  guides  I shall  attempt  to  follow, 
without  regarding  the  methods  which  are  too 
often  practised,  and  which  seem  more  cal- 
culated to  create  unnecessary  mystery,  than 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  our  information. 
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Although  the  rules  resulting  from  this  in- 
vestigation, and  necessary  to  effect  its  pur- 
poses, scientifically  considered,  must  have 
their  origin  from  a particular  profession  ; 
yet,  popularly  understood,  they  will  be  readi- 
ly comprehended,  and  will  accord  with  the 
experience  of  every  person  of  moderate  edu- 
cation. 

No  tedious  discussion,  respecting  the  va- 
rious opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  in- 
dividual diseases,  will  be  introduced,  but 
such  as  may  be  understood  by  every  one  ; 
and  every  one  being  in  some  measure  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  his  own  health,  and 
having  formed  some  opinion  concerning 
air,  diet,  exercise,  &c.  the  subject  may  be 
considered  as  universal. 

I am  well  aware,  that  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  such  a plan  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  follow  upon  this  interesting  subject,  is  re- 
plete with  difficulty  ; and  that  the  particular 
one  which  I have  here  indicated,  may,  in 
many  points,  be  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
but,  as  it  will  ultimately  be  productive  of 
numerous  benefits,  as  far  as  health  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  become  a subject  of  great 
national  importance.  If,  indeed,  even  the 
life  of  a single  individual  be  preserved  by  my 
exertions,  I shall  be  contented,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  others,  improving  the  prin- 
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ciple,  may  at  length  bring  my  plan  to  a state 
of  greater  perfection. 

Many  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject  must 
long  have  been  familiar  to  every  one ; as  se- 
veral of  those  causes  which  first  induced 
me  to  think  seriously  about  it,  have  been 
acknowledged  sources  of  disease  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history  ; but,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  former 
times,  no  author  has  been  fortunate  enough, 
either  from  incorrect  statements  of  facts,  or 
from  deficient  modes  of  reasoning,  to  induce 
the  Legislative  body  of  this  country  to  adopt 
a general  systematic  plan  for  their  preven- 
tion. 

The  principal  general  sources  of  disease 
in  this,  and  perhaps  in  every  other  country, 
I believe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  exist 
in  external,  and  for  the  most  part,  remov- 
able causes  ; but,  from  our  familiarity  with 
numberless  circumstances  which  are  unques- 
tionably injurious  to  our  comforts,  and  even 
destructive  to  our  constitutions,  we,  in  the 
common  bustle  of  life,  insensibly  so  over- 
look them,  as  scarcely  ever  to  regard  them 
in  a just  point  of  view.  Many  are  willing 
to  allow,  that  these  sources  are  injurious  to 
their  comforts  ; but  few  believe  them  capa- 
ble of  ruining  their  constitutions. 
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The  fenny  counties  ofEngland,  and  other 
swampy  grounds,  most  of  which,  though 
drainable,  are  still  suffered  to  exist,  form 
well  known  sources  of  disease  ; and  that  un- 
cleanness and  filth  which,  in  every  part  of 
our  island,  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  notice, 
contributes  no  small  share  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  them. 

The  local  situation,  and  internal  structure 
of  dwelling-houses,  also  constitute  another 
great  source  of  them. 

In  earlier  times,  both  these  causes  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  their  propaga- 
tion and  frequency  ; and  although  history 
informs  us  of  uncommon  feats  of  strength 
performed  by  individuals  in  former  times, 
yet  from  this  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  health  of  ancient  nations  in 
general  ; for,  I believe,  that  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants have  passed  their  lives  in  obscuri- 
ty ; and  although  employed  in  the  most  use- 
ful pursuits,  their  names  and  their  diseases 
are  equally  unknown  to  us  : they  are  only 
rare  occurrences,  magnified  by  tradition,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

But  whatever  diseases  are  found  to  arise 
from  these,  or  indeed  from  any  general 
cause — any  derangement  of  natural  objects, 
I am  convinced  they  may,  even  in  the  pre- 
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sent  imperfect  state  of  physics,  though 
with  difficulty,  be  wholly,  or  for  the  most 
part,  remoyed. 

That  the  removal  of  rpany  such  nuisan- 
ces, the  causes  of  all  these  calamities,  should 
never  have  been  thought  of,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  where  scientific  research  con- 
stitutes so  prominent  a feature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  has  to  me  often  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  wonder.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a plan  would  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  but  to 
the  increase  of  the  public  revenue  ; as  the 
healthy  state  of  a country  is  one  of  the  great- 
est, is  indeed  the  first,  cause  of  its  prosperi- 
ty and  affluence. 

The  wealth  of  all  nations  arises  from  their 
quantity  of  productive  labour ; and  there- 
fore whatever  proportion  of  unproductive 
individuals  exist  in  any  country,  not  only  is 
a similar  proportion  of  wealth  lost  to  it,  but 
an  additional  proportion  of  its  vVealth  is  de- 
stroyed. Mr  Mai  thus  has  proven,  that  an 
increase  even  of  active  population  would,  at 
the  present  moment,  be  prejudicial  to  Great 
Britain.  How  infinitely  more  so  must  an 
increase  of  inactive  population  be,  not  only 
as  affording  no  aid  to  the  revenue  from  the 
taxation  of  labour  or  of  income,  and  as  be- 
ing burdensome  to  their  respective  parishes. 
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but  as  more  completely  exceeding  the  means 
of  subsistence  ! 

The  fate  of  humanity  is  sufficiently  un- 
happy, but  while  we  lament  this,  we  ought 
not  to  forget,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
calamities  which  oppress  us  proceed  from 
ourselves. 

The  Work  will  be  divided  into  Three 
Books,  the  first  of  which  is  general , and  the 
others  particular. 

The  First  Book  is  divided  into  Two 
Parts  ; the  first  of  which  alludes  to  the 
sources  of  disease,  and  the  second  to  the 
modes  of  preventing  or  of  obviating  them. 

The  First  Part  is  divided  into  Three 
Chapters  ; of  which  the  first  two  explain 
the  causes,  the  third  the  reasonings  upon 
these  causes,  and  the  diseases  produced. 

The  Natural  Causes  are  soil,  climate, 
and  situation.  The  Artificial  Causes  are 
the  construction  of  houses,  occupations,  modes 
of  living,  and  manners  in  general. 

Of  the  Natural  Causes,  which  form 
the  first  chapter,  1 first  take  notice  of  soil 
in  general,  because  to  it  climate,  afterward 
to  be  mentioned,  in  a great  measure  owes 
its  existence,  as  from  it  those  effluvia  arise 
upon  which,  simply,  or  in  consequence  of 
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certain  combinations  with  each  other,  many 
diseases  depend. 

1 next  consider  the  nature  and  influence 
of  climate  in  different  parts,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  because  I consider  it 
as,  in  a great  measure,  the  result  of  the  soil 
previously  described. 

Situation  and  its  effects  are  next  explain- 
ed, with  the  influence  which  it  has  upon  the 
health,  8?c.  because  it  involves  both  the  for- 
mer. 

Thus  I studiously  avoid  the  discussion  of 
any  point  till  the  principles  upon  which 
such  reasonings  depend  have  been  fully  ex- 

Of  the  Artificial  Causes,  which  form 
the  Second  Chapter,  and  are  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  first,  according  to  my  arrange- 
ment, is  the  construction  of  houses,  and 
their  connection  with,  and  influence  upon, 
the  previously  considered  points. 

The  occupations,  modes  of  living,  and 
manners  of  the  people,  as  influenced  by  the 
previous  circumstances,  will  successively  form 
the  other  subjects  of  enquiry. 

The  Second  Part  is  divided  into  Two 
Chapters.  In  the  first  of  which  is  explain- 
ed plans  of  police,  by  which  diseases  arising, 
from  the  foregoing  causes  may  be  prevent- 
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ed.  The  second  includes  the  pratical  me- 
thods by  which  the  diseases  themselves  may 
be  remedied. 

Observations  more  or  less  minute,  ac- 
cording to  their  importance,  respecting 
these  plans  of  police,  for  each  individual 
subject  previously  considered,  shall  form  the 
various  sections  of  the  first  of  these  chap- 
ters, arranged  exactly  in  the  order  in  which 
these  subjects  have  been  detailed. 

Book  second  is  precisely  a counterpart  of 
of  book  first,  and  all  the  principles  detailed 
in  it  are  particularly  applied  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  Edinburgh. 

Book  third  is  also  a precise  counterpart 
of  book  first,  and  all  the  principles  detailed 
in  it  are  particularly  applied  to  London. 

Throughout  the  work  I have  endeavour- 
ed to  profit  by  the  observations  of  every  va- 
luable writer  upon  the  subject.  As  the  ob- 
jects of  their  works  are  truly  philanthropic, 
the  extension  of  the  principles  which  they 
involve  cannot  be  unpleasant  to  them. 
From  the  works  of  Pringle,  Lind,  Morveau, 
Bertholet,  'Russell,  Stanger,  &c.  I have  de- 
rived an  assistance  which  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  acknowledge. 

Throughout  1 have  also  endeavoured  to 
make  the  work  as  popular  as  a scientific  en- 
quiry would  admit  of. 
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In  concluding  this  Introduction,  I beg 
leave  to  say,  that  communications  from  me- 
dical or  scientific  men  on  the  subject  of  the 
work,  will  be  deemed  the  highest  favour. 

St  James's  Street , Edinburgh, 


BOOK  L 


OF  THE  GENERAL  LOCAL  CAUSES  OF 
PERMANENT  AND  REGULARLY  RECUR. 
RING  DISEASES;  AND  OF  THE  GENE. 
RAL  POLICE  FOR  THEIR  REMOVAL. 


PART  I. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE* 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  NATURAL  CAUSES. 


have,  perhaps,  of  all  natural  causes,  the  great- 
est influence  in  the  production  of  disease, 
yet  as  all  the  aeriform  fluids  composing  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
often  blended  with  it,  are  productions  of 
the  superficies  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  va- 
rious substances  which  exist  upon  it,  it  is 
soil  evidently  which  demands  our  first  at- 
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tention.  Indeed,  it  is  only  from  such  sub- 
stances, that  the  component  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  can  be  obtained.  We  have 
proofs,  therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  is  en- 
tirely a production  of  the  soil,  and  that  when 
portions  of  it  are  vitiated,  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered unfit  to  support  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  it  is  from  this  source  alone  that  the  in- 
jury arises,  and  from  this  source  only  that  it 
can  possibly  be  repaired. 

The  soil,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  mi- 
neral, and  of  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal,  bodies. 

With  regard  to  mineral  bodies,  many  of 
those  substances  which,  in  former  times,  we 
were  taught  to  consider  as  elementary,  have 
gradually,  as  science  has  advanced,  been 
found  to  be  of  a compound  nature.  Mo- 
dern chemists  have  indeed  clearly  proved, 
that  numerons  bodies  which,  even  till  very 
lately,  were  conceived  to  be  of  an  elementa- 
ry kind,  are  actually  compounds. 

Natural  philosophers,  nevertheless,  enu- 
merate a considerable  number  of  bodies 
which  they  yet  consider  as  simple ; not  that 
they  actually  believe  these  to  be  simple  bo- 
dies, for  every  analogy  opposes  such  a sup- 
position, but  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  decompose  them  by  the  usual  modes 
of  analysis. 
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A brilliant  step,  however,  has  lately  been 
made  towards  the  reduction  of  these  simple 
bodies,  and  the  earths  and  alkalies  are  now 
shewn  to  be  merely  metallic  oxyds.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  metals  themselves 
are  compound  bodies;  and  as  we  every  day  find 
a greater  and  greater  number  of  substances 
reduceable  to  the  aeriform  fluids,  analogy 
entitles  us  to  conclude,  that  they  alone  are 
simple.  It  is  even  questionable  how  many 
of  these  are  elementary.  Indeed,  I need 
not  merely  urge  analogy  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  : we  have  the  most  decided  proofs 
of  its  truth  ; for,  in  the  composition  of  vege- 
tables, supported  solely  by  air  and  water* 
we  find,  by  chemical  analysis,  that  there  is 
both  alkaline  and  metallic  substances.  Now 
it  is  extremely  evident,  that  these  bodies 
could  not  exist  there  unless  produced  by 
new  combinations,  formed  among  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  air  and  water  absorbed 
by  the  vegetables. 

The  consideration  of  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies naturally  follows  that  of  their  composi- 
tion. With  regard  to  it,  Mr  Boyle  ob- 
serves, that  “ local  motions,  which  are  wont 
either  to  be  past  by  unobserved,  or  to  be 
thought  not  worth  the  observing,  may  have 
a notable  operation,  though  not  upon  the 
generality  ol  bodies,  yet  upon  such  as  are 
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peculiarly  disposed  to  admit  it,  and  so  may 
have  a considerable  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  divers  difficult  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, that  are  wont  to  be  referred  to  less 
genuine,  as  well  as  less  intelligible  causes.” 
This  philosopher,  whose  accuracy  of  in- 
vestigation must  always  stand  high,  further 
asserts,  that  absolute  rest  does  not  exist  in 
nature,  and,  in  the  following  way,  illustrates 
the  disposition  of  minute  bodies  to  mo- 
tion. A leaf  of  paper  displayed,  will  much 
longer  hover  in  the  air,  than  if  it  were  re- 
duced into  smaller  compass.  This  minute- 
ness of  particles  disposes  them  to  be  carried 
upwards  by  the  impulse  of  other  bodies,  and 
by  that  of  the  agitated  air  ; thus,  we  see,  that 
horses  in  the  high-way,  though  they  do  not, 
with  the  strokes  of  their  feet,  make  stones 
or  gravel  fly  up,  yet  easily  raise  clouds  of 
dust,  often  mingled  with  the  smaller  grains 
of  sand.  And  where  timber  is  sawing,  the 
same  wind  that  does  not  in  the  least  move 
the  beams,  and  scarce  at  all  the  chips,  easily 
carries  up  the  saw-dust  into  the  air.  And 
we  see,  that  while  smoke  readily  ascends, 
even  small  clods  of  soot,  which  are  aggre- 
gates of  the  particles  of  smoke,  fall  to  the 
earth.  Again,  when  water  and  several  other 
liquors  seem  to  be  continued  masses  of  mat- 
ter, and  as  much  at  rest  as  the  very  glasses 
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that  contain  them,  their  constituent  parti- 
cles are  in  an  actual  and  varied,  though  slow 
and  unperceived,  motion. 

It  may  be  proved,  that  similar  motions 
take  place  among  the  particles  of  the  very 
hardest  bodies.  If  a spring,  though  made 
of  so  hard  a body  as  steel,  be  forcibly  bent, 
and  kept  but  a short  while  in  that  position, 
as  soon  as  the  force  that  kept  it  bent  is  re- 
moved, it  will  again  return  to  its  former  fi- 
gure ; but  if  it  be  kept  too  long  in  that  for- 
ced position,  it  will  by  degrees  lose  its  elasti- 
city, and  retain  a curved  form,  though  the 
force  that  bent  it  be  removed.  This  shews, 
that  there  is  a continued  endeavour  of  the 
parts  of  bodies  to  assume  new  states. 

Although,  therefore,  distinct  masses  of 
matter  may  appear  at  perfect  rest,  the  parti- 
cles composing  them  may  thus  be  in  continu- 
al motion. 

It  is  not  perhaps  easy  for  us  to  imagine 
such  slowness  as  it  is  very  possible  for  na- 
ture to  make  use  of  in  her  operations,  though 
our  not  being  able  to  discern  the  motion  of 
a shadow  on  a dial-plate,  or  that  of  an  index 
upon  a clock  or  watch,  ought  to  make  us 
sensible  of  the  incompetence  of  our  eyes  to 
discern  many  motions  of  natural  bodies, 
which  reason  assures  us  must  be  incompa-* 
rably  slower  than  these. 
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This  is  the  general  tendency  of  M.  Boyle’s 
arguments,  and  we  cannot  deny  them  the 
praise  of  great  ingenuity. 

The  consideration  of  the  effluvia  of  bodies 
properly  follows  that  of  their  motions,  and 
leads  to  the  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  these  effluvia  in  the  production  of  disease. 

The  complete  dissolution  of  matter  hap- 
pens in  no  one  instance  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Alterations  in  its  appearance 
and  sensible  properties,  however,  take  place 
every  moment ; we  witness  this  in  the  per- 
petual changes  going  on  in  the  world  around 
us — in  the  production  of  new  animated  be- 
ings on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
the  death  of  those  whom  we  may  have 
loved  or  admired. 

Now,  that  fluid  bodies,  such  as  liquors,  and 
those  which  are  manifestly  moist  or  soft, 
should  easily  send  forth  emanations,  will  with- 
out difficulty  be  granted ; especially  consi- 
dering the  sensible  evaporation  that  is  ob- 
vious in  water,  wine,  &c.,  and,  approaching 
to  this,  that  loose  contexture  of  parts  which 
constitutes  all  soft  bodies.  But  that  even 
hard  and  ponderous  bodies,  notwithstanding 
the  solidity  and  strict  cohesion  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  should  likewise  emit  effluvia, 
will  to  many  appear  improbable. 
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Though  a considerable  part  of  the  air 
which  thus  arises  from  fluids  may  seem  to 
have  existed  in  an  elastic  state  within 
them,  yet  the  air  to  which  we  now  allude  as 
arising  from  solid  bodies,  either  by  the  force 
of  fire  or  of  natural  evaporation,  cannot  arise 
solely  from  the  interstices  of  these  bodies, 
but  also  from  the  most  fixed  parts  of  them. 

Substances  thus  constantly  emit  part  of 
themselves,  and  these  emanations  are  often 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  be  completely  in- 
visible, or  to  be  seen  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

During  the  summer,  for  instance,  and  es- 
pecially at  noon,  while  the  sun  shines,  bodies 
even  appear  to  have  little  atmospheres  around 
them.  I see  not,  therefore,  why  we  may 
not  be  allowed  to  ascribe  atmospheres  at  all 
times  to  such  bodies  as  they  are  observed 
to  have  at  such  periods. 

A very  great  number,  if  not  the 
greatest  part,  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral bodies,  may  thus  emit  effluvia ; and 
even  those  that  are  solid  may,  at  least  some- 
times, have  thei\  little  atmospheres,  though 
the  neighbouring  bodies  must  often  prevent 
the  evaporations  from  extending  equally  in 
every  direction  around  them. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  those  sub- 
stances are  the  most  unlikely  to  afford  such 
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effluvia,  which  are  either  very  cold,  or  very 
solid,  hard  and  ponderous,  if  it  can  be 
shewn  that  none  of  these  qualifications 
can  prevent  a body  from  emitting  effluvia,  it 
must  appear  highly  probable,  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  bodies  incapable  of  affording  these 
emanations. 

Ice,  then,  is  one  of  the  coldest  bodies  we 
know,  yet  it  loses  by  evaporation.  Mr 
Boyle  proved  this  by  experiment ; for,  says 
he,  “ having  counterpoised  a convenient 
quantity  of  ice  in  a good  balance,  forth- 
with exposed  it  therein  to  a cold  air  of  a 
frosty  night,  that  the  evaporation  should 
be  from  ice,  not  from  water,  I found  the 
next  morning,  that  though  the  scale  where- 
in the  ice  wras  put  was  dry,  which  argued, 
as  well  as  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  that 
the  exposed  concretion  had  not  thawed,  yet 
I found  its  weight  to  be  considerably  di- 
minished, and  this  experiment  I success- 
fully made  in  more  than  one  winter.” 

Mr  Boyle  further  ingeniously  remarks, 
that,  “ for  aught  we  know,  the  decrement 
of  bodies  in  statical  experiments  long  con- 
tinued, may  be  somewhat  greater  than 
even  nice  scales  discover  to  us  ; for  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  weights  themselves 
piay  not  in  time  suffer  a little  diminution 
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in  their  weight,  as  well  as  the  bodies  coun- 
terpoised by  them.” 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  re- 
specting the  subtility  of  different  efflu- 
via. The  most  dangerous  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, to  improvement  of  any,  is  that  which 
denies  all  useful  investigation  beyond  what 
its  author,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  has  been 
already  capable  of  pointing  out. 

Of  this  sort  are  those  of  certain  philoso- 
phers who,  in  treating  of  the  minuteness  of 
bodies,  will  not  only  .have  the  effluvia  of 
matter,  but  even  its  parts,  to  stop  at  certain 
solid  particles,  which,  from  their  not  being 
further  divisible,  they  term  atoms  ; yet  the 
assertors  of  this  justly  think  themselves  in- 
jured when  they  are  charged  with  taking  for 
their  atoms  the  motes  or  small  dust  that 
float  in  the  sun-beams ; since,  according  to 
them,  one  of  these  little  grains  of  dust  may 
be  composed  of  a multitude  of  atoms,  and 
exceed  many  thousands  of  them  in  bulk. 

With  regard  to  minute  animal  bodies,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  mites  of  cheese 
are  generated  in  eggs,  and  in  these  eggs,  as 
in  ordinary  ones,  the  animal,  at  its  first  for- 
mation, bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  egg,  the  remaining  part 
being  destined  for  the  food  of  the  embryo. 
Nowj  the  whole  egg  itself  will  be  allowed  to 
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be  but  little,  in  relation  to  the  mite  which 
produced  it ; how  extremely  minute  may 
we  therefore  suppose  those  parts  to  be  which 
contribute  to  form  its  numerous  delicate  or- 
gans, and  how  much  more  inconceivably  sub- 
tile must  those  effluvia  be  which  are  exhaled 
from  the  body  of  such  an  animal. 

The  extent  to  which  effluvia  may  pass 
from  their  original  source,  will  very  much 
depend  on  their  particular  nature  ; nor  is 
their  extent  less  wonderful  than  their  minute- 
ness. 

If  half  a grain  of  very  pure  gun-powder, 
for  instance,  be  laid  on  a piece  of  tile,  a glass 
vessel  placed  over  it,  and  the  gun- powder 
fired,  the  smoke  will  fill  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  glass,  though  its  base  were  eight  inches, 
and  its  perpendicular  height  above  twenty. 
The  space  to  which  in  this  case  the  smoke 
reaches  would  exceed  five  hundred  thousand 
times  that  which  contained  the  unfired  pow- 
der. 

It  is  also  well  known,  in  those  countries 
which  produce  cinnamon,  that  the  odour  is 
often  smelt  at  an  immense  distance  from  its 
source.  It  has  been  actually  perceived  twen- 
ty-five miles  at  sea,  from  some  of  those 
islands  in  which  the  plant  is  produced.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that  when  substances  have 
been  affected  by  those  effluvia,  the  length 
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of  time  during  which  these  perfumes  may  ex- 
ist, without  any  fresh  addition  from  the  odor- 
ous substance,  is  truly  astonishing.  Gloves, 
and  many  other  perfumed  articles,  have  been 
known  to  retain  effluvia  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  years,  and  probably  they  retain- 
ed them  many  years  longer.  We  therefore 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  those  odorous 
emanations  must  be  unimaginably  subtile, 
which  could  for  so  long  a time  issue  in  such 
quantity  from  substances,  and  yet  leave  them 
completely  impregnated  with  particles  of  the 
same  nature. 

Independently  of  odoriferous  particles 
thus  constantly  emitted  from  certain  bodies, 
the  diminution  in  their  weight  is  extremely 
small.  If  a lump  of  assafoetida  be  suspend- 
ed in  a pair  of  exact  scales,  which  turn  with 
a very  small  part  of  a grain,  and  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  them  for  a considerable  time,  it 
will  not  sustain  any  discernible  loss  of  weight, 
though  it  have  about  it  an  atmosphere  of 
foetid  exhalations. 

Evaporation  from  water  is  greatest  when 
such  water  is  at  a higher  temperature  than 
the  air,  and  least  when  the  air  and  water  are 
precisely  at  the  same  temperature.  After  a 
hot  summer’s  day,  rivers,  canals,  ponds,  &c. 
if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  heated  to 
seventy  degrees  ; and  the  cold  air  which  de- 
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scends  on  ns  in  a calm  night  is  frequently 
cooled  below  fifty  : The  difference  of 

temperature  being  then  thirty  degrees,  the 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  smoke  like  a boiling  cal- 
dron, and  the  vapour  is  seen  hovering  over 
them,  till  after  sun- rise,  and  again  late  in  the 
evening. 

Rivers  probably  give  out  more  vapour  in 
proportion  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
than  the  sea ; for  we  find  that  pure  water 
boils  at  212  degrees  ; whereas  sea  water  re- 
quires to  be  heated  to  223  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  evaporation  in  more  dense  substances 
must  evidently  be  slower.  Walls,  for  in- 
stance, in  some  houses  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  do  not,  for  forty  years,  and  often  more, 
acquire  that  solidity  which  they  can  alone 
attain  by  the  emission  of  effluvia.  It  is  also 
well  known  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  fusion  of  metals,  that  not  only  lead  and 
tin,  but  much  harder  bodies,  emit  copious 
and  hurtful  steams  ; and  there  are  of  these 
some  kinds  of  which  the  smell  is  so  strong 
that  smiths  can  scarce  endure  to  work  them. 
Nearly  the  same  is  the  case  with  brass  and 
copper  when  strongly  heated. 

Although  the  most  dangerous  evaporations 
from  these  mineral  bodies  are  most  frequent 
in  mines,  pits  and  other  subterraneous  pla- 
ces, yet  they  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the 
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surface  of  the  earth,  especially  in  countries 
productive  of  minerals,  or  pregnant  with 
embowelled  fires,  such  as  Hungary  and 
Italy. 

With  respect  to  vegetables,  I may  re-  Effluvia  of 

....  , i i • Vegetables 

mark,  that  while  living  they  alter  their 
temperature  very  slowly  and  difficultly ; but 
the  evaporation  from  their  numerous  surfa- 
ces is  much  greater  than  from  the  same 
space  of  land  uncovered  by  vegetables.  Dr 
Hales  observes,  that  tracts  of  land  covered 
with  trees  or  vegetables,  emit  more  vapour 
than  the  same  space  covered  with  water ; 
and  Mr  Williams  found  the  surplus  to 
amount  to  4. 

Dead  vegetable  matter,  such  as  the  wood 
of  musical  instruments  of  different  kinds, 
requires,  after  it  has  been  cut,  twenty,  forty, 
and  in  some  instances  fourscore  vears,  before 
it  acquires  its  full  seasoning. 

With  respect  to  animal  effluvia,  I may  Effluvia  of 
mention,  that  in  every  instance,  even  where  Animals* 
the  more  exhalable  parts,  as  in  eggs, 
shellffish,  &c.  are  closely  covered,  they  grow 
lighter. 

When  a partridge,  hunted  deer,  &c.  have 
casually  set  a foot  upon  the  ground,  that 
part  where  the  foot-step  has  been  (though 
invisibly)  impressed,  continues  for  many 
hours  a source  of  emanations. 
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mals  in 
conse- 
quence of 
Putrefac- 
tion. 


Effluvia  Those  vegetable  substances  which,  while 

both  from  . 0 

Vegetables  entire,  are  most  soluble  in  water,  are  most 
and  Am-  jja^]e  to  putrefaction.  Oils,  resins,  &c.  are 
consequently  least  liable  to  it.  Though  heat 
be  necessary  to  this  process,  that  which  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  dissipate  humidity,  most 
accelerate  it,  and  air  uniformly  promotes  it. 

When  watery  particles  soak  into  and  dis- 
unite the  particles  of  vegetables,  their  repel- 
ling power  is  thereby  rendered  superior  to 
their  attracting  power,  and  the  union  of  their 
parts  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 

Mr  Cruickshanks  collected  a quantity  of 
that  gas  which  is  propagated  during  the 
summer  months  in  marshy  places,  and  which 
may  be  readily  separated  by  agitating  the 
putrefying  vegetables.  On  examination,  he 
found  it  to  be  oxycarbonated  hydrogene  gas, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  heavy  in- 
flammable air.  This  air  is  more  destructive 
to  animal  life  than  any  of  the  other  gases  ; 
for  when  mixed  with  twenty  times  its  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  it  produces  sickness,  vertigo  and  faint- 
ing. Any  other  of  the  gases  may  be  breath- 
ed with  impunity,  upon  being  mixed  with 
four  or  five  times  their  volume  of  atmosphe- 
ric air.  This  gas  being  very  little  lighter 
than  common  air,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
2 to  3,  is  also  more  likely  to  be  preserved  in 
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combination  with  it  till  it  produces  its  dele- 
terious effects,  than  the  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  about  13  times  lighter  than  it. 

Dead  animal  substances  unexposed  to 
the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  decay  very 
slowly,  and,  when  immersed  under  water,  are 
changed  into  a substance  of  a fatty  nature, 
having  nearly  the  properties  of  spermaceti. 
The  admission  of  air  and  moisture  to  these 
substances  causes  them  on  the  contrary  to 
putrify ; a heat  from  60  to  80  of  Fahrenheit 
is  that  which  most  promotes  it,  and  by  in- 
tense cold  it  is  entirely  checked. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  countries  where 
there  is  great  heat  and  little  moisture,  such 
as  Peru,  Egypt,  &c.  dead  animal  substan- 
ces may  be  kept  a long  time  without  putre- 
fying. 

Various  highly  respectable  authorities  may 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  animalcula  produ- 
cing putrefaction  ; while  others  with  more 
probability  assert,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
from  putrefaction  that  the  animalcula  arise. 

Dr  Macbride  endeavours  from  experiment 
to  prove,  that  fixed  air  is  the  cementing 
principle  or  bond  of  union  which  connects 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  to  each  other, 
and  prevents  them  from  running  into  a state 
of  putrefaction,  to  which  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable substances  have  a natural  tendency. 


Manner  in 
which 
these  Ef- 
fluvia exist 
in  the  air. 


and  at  which,  according  to  him,  they  arrive 
with  more  ease  when  divested  of  this  princi- 
ple. 

Alexander  admits,  that  at  such  a time  a 
change  in  the  substance  takes  place ; but  he 
does  not  think  that  change  to  be  putrefac- 
tion ; and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  he  shows 
by  experiment  that  fixed  air  may  be  separated 
from  bodies  without  their  becoming  putrid  ; 
and  that  fixed  air,  added  to  putrid  substances, 
has  no  effect  in  rendering  them  sweet  ; and 
further,,  that  substances  do  putrefy  without 
their  fixed  air  being  allowed  to  escape  from 
them. 

The  evident  conclusion  from  this  is,  that 
the  loss  of  fixed  air  is  only  a circumstance 
attending  the  putrefaction  of  bodies,  and  by 
no  means  the  cause  of  putrefaction. 

These  different  effluvia  may  exist  in  the 
air  quite  independently  of  heat,  or  at  least 
of  greater  heat  than  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  our  atmosphere  ; and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  even  at  that  very  moderate 
temperature,  certain  changes  in  the  texture 
of  the  hardest  bodies  takes  place,  rendering 
them  sufficiently  volatile  to  float  in  invisi- 
ble particles  in  the  common  atmospheric 
air. 

These  substances  remain  in  the  air  in  the 
same  way  that  different  salts  remain  in  so- 
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lution  in  water.  Now,  as  the  suspension  of 
the  particles  of  water  in  air,  of  salt  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  other  heavy  bo- 
dies in  fluids  that  dissolve  them,  seem  to  be 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  they  arise  from  the 
same  cause,  and  that  what  we  call  evapora- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a gradual  solution 
of  water  in  air. 

Dr  Halley  observes,  that  evaporation  is 
vastly  promoted  by  agitation,  which  conti- 
nually brings  fresh  particles  of  the  aerial 
fluid  into  contact  with  the  body  it  dissolves, 
in  the  place  of  those  that  have  been  already 
saturated.  In  cold  weather,  it  is  observed* 
there  is  not  so  copious  and  continual  an  eva- 
poration of  water  in  particular,  and  therefore 
the  air  is  then  generally  clearer  than  in 
hot  weather.  Still,  however,  there  is  at  all 
times  some  degree  of  evaporation  ; and  the 
lower  part  of  the  air  being  pressed,  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  against  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  thereby  enabled  to  attract 
and  dissolve  the  particles  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  mass.  Since,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
solution  is  in  this  case  the  stronger  attrac- 
tion of  the  particles  of  water  to  air  than 
to  each  other,  those  that  are  already  i is.-olv- 
cd  and  taken  up  will  be  still  further  raised 
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by  the  attraction  of  the  superincumbent  dry 
air,  and  will  thus  diffuse  themselves,  still 
gradually  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  ren- 
dering the  lowest  air  less  saturated,  so  that 
it  will  still  be  able  to  dissolve  and  take  up 
fresh  particles  of  water.  Thus  ice  or  snow 
will  evaporate  as  well  as  water,  its  particles 
being  attracted  and  dissolved  by  the  air, 
which  is  strongly  pressed  against  its  surface. 

Now,  though  vapours  are  first  raised,  and 
abound  most  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere, yet  they  cannot  there  form  clouds, 
because  the  heat  that  aided  their  solution, 
contributes  to  keep  them  in  the  same  state. 
But  when  they  are  carried  by  winds  into  the 
higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the 
same  heat  is  wanting,  the  cold  air  is  not 
able  to  hold  in  solution  the  whole  of  what  is 
Carried  up,  but  suffers  some  of  it  to  coalesce 
into  particles,  which  slightly  attracting  each 
other,  and  being  intermixed  with  air,  form 
clouds,  having  the  very  same  appearance 
with  steam,  which  consists  of  small  particles 
of  water,  mixed  with  air,  and  not  dissolved 
in  it. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  must  all  have 
observed,  that  in  a hot  summer’s  day,  the  air 
over  wet  marshy  ground  is  copiously  filled 
by  aqueous  vapours,  but  growing  cooler 
after  sun-set,  it  is  not  able  to  hold  all  these 
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vapours  in  solution,  but  permits  some  part 
of  them  to  unite  into  very  small  visible  par- 
ticles, and  form  those  mists  which  appear  to 
rise  from  marshy  ground  in  a summer’s 
evening. 

In  some  places  the  earth  gives  out  hot 
vapours,  which  rise  by  their  elasticity,  and 
carry  with  them  mineral  and  fossile  parti- 
cles of  different  kinds.  Fermentation  gene- 
rates elastic  vapours,  which  expend  them- 
selves in  the  air.  The  particles  of  water, 
also,  and  other  fluids,  when  sufficiently  heat- 
ed, acquire  a repelling  force,  which  at  once 
separates  them  from  the  surface,  and  from 
each  other,  and  throws  them  upwards  into 
the  air.  But  all  these  vapours  soon  lose 
that  elasticity  by  which  they  were  at  first  li- 
berated and  raised,  and  then  they  must  be 
held  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  same  pow- 
er which  supports  those  vapours  that  rise 
without  elasticity  in  common  evaporation. 

In  illustration  of  the  effects  of  effluvia,  I 
may  observe,  that  not  only  less  land  floods, 
that  overflow  contiguous  fields,  but  even 
those  terrible  inundations  which  sometimes 
cover  whole  countries,  are  composed  of  par- 
ticles singly  so  inconsiderable  as  drops  of 
rain  when  they  continue  to  fall  in  those 
multitudes  we  call  showers. 
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Thus,  also,  accumulated  masses  of  such 
minute  bodies  as  grains  of  sand,  being  heap- 
ed together  in  sufficient  numbers,  make 
banks,  by  which  the  largest  ships  are  some- 
times split  ; nay,  it  is  justly  observed,  that  it 
is  these  banks  which  in  most  places  serve 
as  boundaries  for  the  sea  itself. 

Thus,  also,  though  a single  grain  of  gun- 
powder, or  even  two  or  three  together,  have 
not  force  enough  to  do  much  mischief,  yet 
two  or  three  barrels  of  these  grains  explod- 
ing together,  are  capable  of  blowing  up 
ships  or  houses,  and  of  performing  prodigi- 
ous operations. 

Effluvia  being  of  different  kinds,  and  con- 
sequently capable  of  producing  different  ef- 
fects, we  shall  commence  by  making  a few 
observations  on  the  simple  evaporation  of 
water,  and  its  effects  on  different  substan- 
ces, and  then  proceed  to  those  of  more  nox- 
ious qualities. 

Watery  effluvia,  simply  considered,  have 
little,  if  any,  bad  effects  on  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals ; but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained, 
that  its  general  effects  on  the  climate  are 
often  'remarkable.  In  woody  countries, 
where  a great  evaporating  surface  is  present- 
ed to  the  air,  the  climate  is  colder  than  in 
those  that  are  open  and  cultivated  ; and  a 
change  of  this  kind  being  made  in  the  sur- 


face  of  countries,  the  climate  is  altered  con- 
siderably in  its  nature.  In  Guiana  this  cir- 
cumstance is  strongly  marked  ; for  part  of 
that  country  has  been  cleared  from  wood 
onl)  about  a century,  and  the  heat  in  that 
part  is  already  excessive ; whereas,  in  the 
woody  parts  of  the  same  country,  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  make  fires  every 
night. 

Draining  of  land,  fallowing  the  ground, 
the  formation  of  wide  turnpike  roads,  and 
similar  improvements  on  the  soil,  tend 
to  ameliorate  the  climate  ; but  artificial  ir- 
rigation, artificial  rivers,  ornamental  lakes, 
floating  docks,  &c.  by  increasing  aqueous 
surface,  increase  the  disposition  to  cloudi- 
ness, and  consequently  to  coldness  and  hu- 
midity. 

A thermometer  hung  over  a damp  piece 
of  ground,  during  fogs  or  exhalations  arising 
from  it,  will  often  indicate  a degree  of  cold 
below  the  freezing  point,  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  watery  evaporation. 

The  chillness  of  the  body,  so  sensibly 
perceived  when  in  this  situation.,  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  same  cause,  and  to  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  sensations  which  the 
damp  floor  of  a chamber  communicates  to 
those  who  happen  to  continue  in  it  whilst  in 
that  state. 
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The  effect  of  aqueous  vapours  on  different 
kinds  of  wood,  even  of  the  hardest  texture, 
is  remarkable.  Even  where  seemingly  little 
exposed  to  its  influence,  as  in  windows, 
doors,  &c.,  they  are  often  enlarged  in  size 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  ; and  this  being 
continued  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
they  rot  and  fall  to  pieces. 

In  consequence  of  the  particular  moisture 
pf  certain  climates,  as  that  of  Ireland,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  annual  crops  are 
much  inferior  to  ours  in  every  respect,  even 
in  the  same  season  ; the  general  weight  of 
Irish  grain  being  about  48  pounds  to  the 
Winchester  bushel,  while  that  of  England 
has  weighed  52  or  53  pounds  in  the  same 
season. 

To  this  moisture  of  the  climate  has  been 
imputed  the  absence,  in  the  same  country, 
of  various  reptiles,  where  it  is  a tradition, 
that  if  poisonous  creatures  have  been  care- 
fully brought  there  from  other  parts,  they 
have  died  almost  as  soon  as  they  came  thi- 
ther. There  are  some  other  islands  to 

which  a like  hostility  to  such  animals  is 
ascribed. 

The  effluvia  from  mineral  bodies  is  more, 
generally  destructive  than  those  which  we 
have  now  considered. 
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The  well  known  grotto  del  Cani,  in  Italy, 
is  remarkable  for  the  noxious  quality  of  its 
vapours.  A lighted  torch  goes  in  a moment 
entirely  out  when  immersed  in  it,  and  a pis- 
tol cannot  be  fired  in  it. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  pectoral  com- 
plaints in  this  country  have  increased  in 
number  since  we  ceased  to  use  wood  fires, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  more  general- 
ly the  plan  of  burning  mineral  coal. 

The  effects  of  effluvia  in  laboratories  have 
often  been  experienced  by  chemists.  Those 
of  sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  several 
other  minerals,  unless  great  care  be  taken 
in  unluting  the  vessels  in  which  they  had 
been  distilled  or  sublimed,  make  them 
stagger ; and  have  been  known  even  to 
strike  them  down. 

Sennertus  relates,  that  a painter,  on  open- 
ing a box  where  orpiment,  which  is  used  as 
a pigment,  had  been  long  kept,  had  his  face 
swelled,  and  was  thrown  into  fits. 

Mr  Boyle  also  relates  the  story  of  a young 
man,  who  having  heated  himself  in  a tennis- 
court,  with  an  amulet  containing  arsenic  up- 
on his  breast,  the  virulence  of  its  particles 
made  him  fall  down  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  effluvia  from  burning  charcoal  also 
produce  very  prejudicial  effects  ; for  we  have 
many  instances  of  persons,  who,  by  lying  for 
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a night  exposed  to  them,  have  been  the 
next  morning,  or  sooner,  found  dead  in  their 
bed<. 

That  various  bodies  of  a poisonous  nature 
mav  exercise  such  operations  upon  others 
by  their  effluvia  transmitted  through  the  air, 
as  they  do  by  their  gross  substance,  is  a 
truth  of  which  we  have  some  examples  a- 
mong  medical  writers. 

Even  medicines,  which  are  of  a milder 
nature  and  operation  than  poisons,  are  capa- 
ble in  some  cases  of  producing  by  their  ef- 
fluvia similar,  though  less  powerful,  effects 
than  they  are  known  to  have  when  in  sub- 
stance. Sennertus  affirms,  that  some  per- 
sons will  be  purged  by  the  very  odour  of  co- 
loeynthis. 

The  mortal  effects  of  subterraneous  damps 
in  mines,  deep  wells  and  similar  close  pla- 
ces, as  also  of  the  fumes  of  confined  burn- 
ing charcoal,  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way,  these  being  generally  deleterious 
exhalations  from  mineral  substances. 

We  likewise  find  that  vegetable  effluvia 
are  possessed,  in  many  instances.,  of  very 
noxious  effects. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  is  sweeter  than  a 
rose,  and  yet  its  fragrant  effluvia  are  far 
from  being  favourable  to  the  air  in  which  it 
is  confined.  Some,  to  whom  the  spaell  of 
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that  flower  is  not  unpleasing,  are  neverthe- 
less so  much  hurt  by  it,  that  it  makes  them 
sick,  and  would  make  them  even  swoon,  if 
not  seasonably  prevented. 

It  is  observed,  that  on  breathing  for  some 
time  in  a conservatory,  where  the  floor  is 
kept  moist,  and  a number  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tables are  growing,  there  is  felt  a fullness, 
with  sometimes  a giddiness,  in  the  head, 
and  some  debility  ; but  if  we  put  our  head 
out  of  the  window,  or  inhale  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  from  without,  through  a tube,  the 
unpleasant  sensation  subsides,  although  the 
rest  of  the  body  be  exposed  to  the  warm  and 
humid  air. 

The  examples  I have  given  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  vegetable  effluvia  on  the  living  bo- 
dy, are,  I think,  satisfactory.  In  addition  to 
them,  it  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  there  are  some  even  of  plants  which  do 
not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others. 
This  is  observed  of  the  cabbage  and  cycla- 
meus,  of  hemlock  and  rue,  of  reeds  and  fern. 
We  have  also  many  examples  of  such  like 
antipathies  among  animals.  These  effects 
are  of  course  produced  by  the  effluvia  which 
are  emitted  by  all  organised  bodies. 

It  seems  pretty  well  established,  that 
marshes  of  a boggy  sort,  or  where  the  soil 
consists  of  peat,  are  not  prejudicial  to  health  ; 
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and  moss  of  itself  is  not  easily  corruptible, 
and  has  even  the  power  of  preserving  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  for  ages.  What 
therefore  we  understand  by  putrid  substances 
is  of  a very  different  nature  from  this  ; and 
and  where  exhalations  from  marshes  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  it  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  innumerablevegetables  and  insects 
that  die  and  putrefy  in  them, 

After  heavy  rains,  in  man}/  countries,  a 
very  dangerous  moisture  of  the  air  arises, 
particularly  where  the  water  after  land  floods 
stagnates  and  corrupts  in  low  grounds ; 
but  otherwise,  in  the  flattest  grounds,  if  pro- 
perly drained,  frequent  showers  have  a salu- 
tary effect  in  tempering  the  heat,  refreshing 
the  stagnating  water,  and  precipitating  pu- 
trid exhalations. 

On  the  contrary,  stagnant  waters,  and 
even  large  rivers,  in  dry  seasons,  produce  ve- 
ry bad  effects.  When  a great  part  of  their 
channel  is  left  uncovered,  its  moisture  is 
totally  exhaled,  it  becomes  a hard  and  solid 
crust,  and  no  sooner  do  the  rains  fall,  than 
gradually  the  long  parched  crust  of  earth 
and  clay  softens,  and  the  ground,  which  be- 
fore had  not  the  least  smell,  begins  to  emit 
a stench,  which,  in  a short  time,  becomes 
exceedingly  noisome ; and  then,  in  every 
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country  where  such  occurrences  are  com- 
mon, the  season  of  sickness  commences. 

In  the  day  time,  these  swampy  shores  emit 
a smell  resembling  that  of  corrupted  flesh, 
or  putrid  carrion ; and  a near  approach  to 
such  putrid  swamps  is  then  apt  to  produce 
an  immediate  sickness,  a vomiting,  and  af- 
terwards a low  nervous  fever. 

The  smell  of  the  swamps,  and  of  the  va- 
pour arising  from  them,  at  this  time,  resem- 
bles the  unwholesome  scent  of  a ditch  late- 
ly cleaned.  And  the  effect  upon  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  is  often  the 
chilling  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  terminating  in  a 
fever,  with  delirium,  bilious  vomiting,  a flux, 
or  even  death  itself. 

It  has  even  been  observed,  that  certain 
periods  of  the  year  in  every  country  are 
more  unhealthy  than  others,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  this  has  been  attempted  in  various 
ways  by  medical  writers. 

It  has,  I believe,  been  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  this  country  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  is  most  conspicuous  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  that  the  diseases  of 
spring  are  milder  than  those  of  autumn. 
Among  other  modes  of  accounting  for  this, 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  difference  in 
the  severity  of  the  complaints  in  spring  and 
autumn  is  owing  to  the  different  effects  pro- 
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duced  in  the  constitution  by  the  season  pre- 
vious to  each.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  the 
bracing  effects  of  winter  render  the  diseases 
of  spring  milder,  and  the  relaxing  effects  of 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  autum- 
nal diseases  more  severe. 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  give  a more  satis- 
factory explanation  of  these  occurrences. 
Is  it  not  more  likely,  that  the  remarkably 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather  in  this  coun- 
try render  the  spring  months  unwholesome  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  putrid  efflu- 
via arising  from  decaying  vegetables  about 
the  harvest  time,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
those  diseases  which  are  so  very  common, 
and  so  very  destructive  at  that  period  ? 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  in  those  countries 
where  lint  grows,  that  if  the  process  of 
steeping  be  carried  on  in  a running  stream, 
the  fish,  &c.  farther  down  the  river,  to  a 
very  considerable  distance,  die  almost  im- 
mediately on  the  impregnated  water  reach- 
ing them. 

Many  years  ago,  there  broke  out,  amongst 
the  scholars  at  Wadham  College,  a very 
malignant  fever,  that  swept  away  great  num- 
bers, whilst  the  rest  of  the  colleges  remain- 
ed unvisited.  The  singularity  of  the  case 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty,  in  a serious  inquiry  into  the 
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causes  of  so  remarkable  an  effect ; and  all 
agreed,  that  the  contagious  infection  arose 
from  the  putrefaction  of  a vast  quantity  of 
cabbages  thrown  into  a heap  out  of  the  se- 
veral gardens  near  Wadham  College.  The 
noxious  effluvia  arising  from  such  putrid 
fermentation  mixing  with  the  air,  had  con- 
sequently power  to  infect  the  adjoining 
building,  though  not  to  pass  farther. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  alkaline 
plants,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips,  raddishes, 

&c.  when  in  a putrid  state,  come  nearest  to 
that  of  the  animal  corruption. 

In  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  where  the 
country  lies  low,  and  the  soil  is  continually 
moist  and  spongy,  it  is  well  known  the 
marsh  miasmata,  perpetually  ascending,  de- 
termine the  fever,  produced  in  consequence 
of  cold,  to  be  an  intermittent.  The  fevers 
of  North  v\  ales,  and  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  general, 
inflammatory,  though  cold  be  still  the  ex- 
isting cause  ; the  atmosphere  being  there 
and  dry. 

In  short,  in  all  low  grounds,  such  as  Hoi-  inHolland. 
land,  &c.  &c.  where  the  soil  is  continually 
moist,  equally  bad  effects  result  from  it. 

Among  those  troops  which  were  sent  to 
the  continent  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
that  circumstance  was  particularly  remarka- 
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ble.  Whilst  the  days  were  sultry,  and  the 
nights  cool  and  foggy,  it  was  remarked  that 
several  of  the  men  of  those  regiments  which 
lay  nearest  the  inundations  were  seized  at 
once  with  a burning  heat,  and  violent  head- 
ache, some  previously  feeling  a short  and 
slight  chillness,  others  mentioning  no  pre- 
ceding disorder.  They 'complained  besides 
of  intense  thirst,  aching  of  the  bones,  a pain 
of  the  back,  great  lassitude  and  inquietude  ; 
frequently  of  nausea,  sickness,  or  pain  about 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  attended 
with  vomiting  of  green  bile  of  an  offensive 
smell.  There  were  several  instances  of  the 
head  being  so  suddenly  and  violently  affect- 
ed, that,  without  any  previous  complaint,  the 
men  ran  about  in  a wild  manner,  and  were 
believed  to  be  mad,  till  the  solution  of  the 
fit  by  a sweat,  and  its  periodical  return,  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  delirium. 

In  Rome.  When  the  marshes  about  Rome  were 
more  numerous  than  they  now  are,  that 
place  and  its  neighbourhood  was  very  un- 
healthy. It  has,  since  these  changes  took, 
place,  become  much  more  healthy. 

There  are  not  less  than  fifteen  plagues 
mentioned  by  Livy ; which  yet,  from  other 
circumstances,  appear  to  have  been  only  so 
many  malignant  and  destructive  epidemics, 
occasioned  by  the  putrid  effluvia  from  the 
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neighbouring  marshes.  But  even  when 
drains  and  common  sewers  were  made,  Rome 
became  more  healthful,  and  then  only  the 
low  and  wet  places  of  Latium  remained 
sickly. 

Lancisius,  too,  at  a much  later  period  re- 
lates, that  thirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
first  rank  and  distinction  in  Rome,  having 
made  an  excursion,  upon  a party  of  pleasure, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  upon  the 
wind  suddenly  shifting,  and  blowing  from 
the  south  over  the  putrid  marshes,  twenty- 
nine  were  immediately  seized  with  a tertian 
fever,  one  only  escaping. 

In  Asia,  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  conquer  inBassora. 
their  enemies,  break  down  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  Bassora,  in  order  to  cover  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts  with  water ; and  having 
thus  inundated  its  environs,  the  stagnating 
and  putrefying  water  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  the  great  quantity  of  dead  and 
corrupted  fish  at  that  time  lying  upon  the 
shore,  pollute  the  whole  atmosphere,  and 
produce  a putrid  and  most  mortal  fever. 

In  Indrapour,  in  Sumatra,  no  European,  la  Sumatra 
during  the  rainy  season,  can  sleep  ashore 
one  night  without  hazard  of  his  life ; and  at 
Podang,  in  Sumatra,  it  is  called  the  Plague 
Coast.  Here  a thick  pestilential  vapour  or 
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fog  arises  after  the  rains  from  the  marshes, 
which  destroys  all  the  white  inhabitants. 

The  Dutch,  in  endeavouring  to  make  their 
capital  in  India  to  resemble  their  cities  in 
Europe,  have  adorned  it  with  canals  or  rather 
ditches,  intersecting  each  other,  and  running 
through  every  part  of  it ; and  these,  in  the 
hot  and  unwholesome  climate  of  Java,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  rainy  season,  become  ex- 
tremely noxious  to  the  inhabitants,  but  more 
particularly  to  strangers.  The  unwhole- 
some air  of  that  place  alone  has  cut  off  more 
Europeans  than  have  fallen  by  the  sword  in 
all  the  bloody  wars  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Some  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  true 
plague  in  Egypt,  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  winds  and 
seasons.  Were  it  not  for  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  this  country,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable 
during  the  summer  months,  not  on  account 
of  the  filth  of  Grand  Cairo,  but  for  another 
reason,  viz.  the  hot  winds  from  the  deserts, 
which  often  begin  here  in  the  middle  of 
April,  and  continue  to  blow  for  30  or  40 
days.  The  heavy  dews  which  then  fall  in 
the  night  serve  in  some  measure  to  refresh 
the  air  • but  when,  by  the  increasing  heat  of 
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the  summer,  the  samiel  winds  have  acquired 
a pestilential  violence,  and  the  most  destruc- 
tive quality,  then  a sheet  of  water  is,  by  the 
hand  of  providence,  spread  over  Egypt. 

Prosper  Alpinus  observes,  that  the  stag- 
nating canals  at  Grand  Cairo  breed  every 
year  a malignant  kind  of  small  pox.  He 
also  remarks,  that  the  pestilential  fevers  are 
both  epidemic  and  fatal  at  Alexandria  in  au- 
tumn, after  the  recess  of  the  Nile. 

The  lower  part  of  this  country  being  ren- 
dered unwholesome  by  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  and  being  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  large  and  extensive  deserts  of 
sand,  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  noisome  vapour,  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  arises  from  hot  sultry 
sand. 

Now,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  air  or  climate  of  Egypt 
more  favourable  to  the  generation  of  the 
plague  there,  than  in  many  other  countries 
where  it  is  unknown.  There  are  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  America,  which,  in  common 
with  Egypt,  are  subject  to  inundations  ; 
where  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  the 
ground  marshy  and  covered  with  wood  ; 
and  in  those  countries,  (naturally  more  un- 
wholesome than  Egypt,)  the  plague,  so  far 
*as  we  can  learn,  is  not  generated  without 
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contagion  ; on  the  contrary,  in  most  of  those 
countries  it  is  wholly  unknown.  We  must 
consequently  ascribe  it  in  general  to  the  soil, 
and  to  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Ethiopia  In  Ethiopia,  those  prodigious  swarms  of 
locusts,  which  at  times  cause  a famine, 
by  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  carried  by  the  winds  clear 
off  into  the  sea,  are  observed  to  entail  a new 
mischief  upon  the  country,  when  they  die 
and  rot,  by  raising  a pestilence. 

In  Guinea.  The  most  mortal  epidemic  in  Guinea  is 
that  low  malignant  fever,  of  the  remitting 
kind,  which  rages  only  in  the  wet  season. 
The  dry  belly-ache  is  the  same  disease 
there  as  in  the  West  Indies  ; but  the  Gui- 
nea worm  seems  in  a manner  peculiar  to 
Africa.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  proceed 
| from  a bad  quality  in  the  water  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  in  general  owing  to  the  woody 
and  marshy  soil. 

At  Why-  Dr  Lind,  in  his  Essay  on  Diseases  inci- 

daw;  . ‘ 

dent  to  Europeans  in  hot  climates,  observes, 

that  the  English  castle  at  Whydaw  is  reck- 
oned more  unhealthful  than  the  neighbour- 
ing  places,  as  the  sea  breeze  in  coming  to  it 
always  passes  over  an  inconsiderable  brook  of 
water,  which  produces  some  aquatic  plants, 
always  covered  with  a putrid  slime. 
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Cayenne  has  proved  very  sickly  to  the 
French  ; and  they  prefer  the  air  of  Marti- 
nico  to  that  of  St  Domingo.  At  Guada- 
loupe,  Martinico,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
French  West  India  islands,  there  are  low 
swampy  grounds,  commonly  called  Basse 
Terre,  which  are  parcelled  out  to  such  poor 
and  indigent  foreigners  as  will  run  the  risk, 
of  their  health  and  lives,  in  improving  them. 

A large  and  commodious  hospital  was  se- 
veral years  ago  built  in  Jamaica,  which,  from 
its  grandeur,  was  called  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal ; but,  in  consequence  of  an  adjoining 
marsh,  sickness  was  often  protracted,  and 
never  cured  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last  found 
necessary  to  abandon  it,  and  all  the  sick  soon 
recovered  when  taken  out  to  sea. 

These  instances  clearly  prove  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  I have  advanced. 

In  consequence  of  its  having  been  found 
by  experiment  that  animal  substances  are 
preserved  for  a greater  length  of  time  in  pu- 
trid vegetable  matters,  or  in  infusions  of 
these  substances,  it  has  been  supposed  they 
could  have  no  very  great  share  in  producing 
disease  on  the  living  fibre.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  by  those  gentlemen  who  make 
such  experiments,  and  who  draw  such  con- 
clusions from  them,  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  these  substances  produce  very  dif- 
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ferent  effects  on  the  living  from  what  they 
may  do  on  the  dead  animal  body ; and  like- 
wise, that  there  is  probably  a very  great  dif- 
ference of  action  produced  on  living  bodies  by 
exposing  them  to  the  effluvia  of  putrefying 
subtances,  from  what  is  produced  by  immers- 
ing them  into  the  substance  of  putrid  materials. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  even  were 
the  effluvia  from  marshes,  or  those  which 
are  generated  in  mines,  the  cause  of 
diseases  of  different  kinds,  the  men  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  one,  and  in  digging 
in  the  other,  would  suffer  more  from  them 
than  they  do.  If,  however,  we  reflect  how 
completely  a person  may  from  habit  acquire 
the  power  of  resisting  the  noxious  effects 
even  of  the  strongest  poisons,  and  of  effluvia 
of  the  most  destructive  kind,  we  shall  easily 
be  able  to  account  for  these  exceptions. 

That  pure  water  does  not  injure  air,  either 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  otherwise,  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  evident.  For,  were  mois- 
ture alone  capable  of  producing  disease, 
Ireland  would  be  more  unhealthy  than 
Egypt,  the  former  being  a very  wet,  the 
other  a very  dry  soil ; but  this  is,  by  no 
means,  the  case. 

It  now  almost  amounts  to  a demonstra- 
tion, from  the  accurate  observation  of  Dr 
Lind,  and  others,  that  the  vapour  arising 
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from  wet,  marshy  soils,  acts  on  the  human 
body  as  a specific  contagion,  and  not  mere- 
ly as  producing  cold. 

In  dry  gravelly  grounds  of  large  extent, 
the  dew  is  entirely  water,  and  usually  invisi- 
ble : while  that  which  arises  from  standing 
waters,  morasses,  bituminous  earths,  or  pla- 
ces abounding  with  the  exhalations  of  putrid 
bodies,  must  have  various  substances  in  it, 
and  must  often  be  pernicious  to  health. 

The  miasma,  says  Cullen,  so  universally 
the  cause  of  fever,  is  that  w<hich  arises  from 
marshes  or  moist  ground,  acted  upon  by 
heat.  The  similarity  of  climate,  season,  and 
soil,  in  the  different  countries  in  which  in- 
termittents  arise,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
diseases,  though  arising  in  different  regions, 
concur  in  proving,  that  there  is  one  common 
cause  of  these  diseases,  and  that  that  is  this 
marsh  miasma. 

What  the  particular  nature  of  this  mias- 
ma is  we,  know  not ; nor  do  we  certainly 
know  whether  it  differs  in  kind  ; but  it  is 
probable  that  it  does  not,  and  that  it  varies 
only  in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  perhaps 
in  its  quantity  in  a given  space.  We  must 
not,  however,  consider  marsh  effluvia  as  the 
universal  cause  of  intermittents,  since  it  is 
found,  that  persons  constantly  residing  in 
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the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  metropolis  are 
sometimes  affected  by  them. 

That  marsh  effluvia,  however,  in  whatever 
particular  way  they  may  act,  in  general  pro- 
duce disease,  seems  very  evident.  Exhala- 
tions, also,  from  cavities  in  the  earth  being 
thrown  open  by  earthquakes,  which  expose 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  minerals,  &c.  from 
which  noxious  effluvia  proceed,  produce  si- 
milar effects. 

In  considering  the  perpetual  changes 
which  bodies  thus  undergo,  whether  they  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  celebrated  fable  of  the 
Greeks,  which  so  beautifully  expresses  the 
doctrine  of  these  changes  from  inorganic  to 
organic  existence,  and  which  has,  of  late, 
been  so  elegantly  described  by  a poet  of  our 
own  : 

se  Hence  when  a monarch  or  a mushroom  dies, 

A while  extinct  the  organic  matter  lies; 

While  nature  sinks  in  time’s  destructive  storms. 
The  wrecks  of  death  are  but  the  change  of  forms  j 
Emerging  matter  from  the  grave  returns. 

Feels  new  desires,  with  new  sensation  burns  ; 

C 

With  youfh’s  first  bloom  a finer  sense  aquires. 
And  loves  and  pleasures  fan  the  rising  fires  : — 

So  erst  the  sage  with  serentific  truth. 

In  Grecian  temples  taught  th’  attentive  youth  ; 
With  ceaseless  change  how  restless  atoms  pass 
from  life  to  life,  a transmigrating  mass  ; . 
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How  the  same  organs,  which  to-day  compose. 
The  poisonous  henbane,  or  the  fragrant  rose. 
May  with  to-morrow’s  sun  new  forms  compile. 
Frown  in  the  hero,  in  the  beauty  smile.” 


Sect.  II. — Of  Climate. 

The  atmosphere,  or  that  azure  coloured 
fluid  surrounding  the  earth  to  a great  height, 
and  diminishing  in  density  as  it  recedes  from 
its  surface,  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be 
considered  as  a collection  of  all  the  sub- 
stances constantly  disengaged  by  the  proces- 
ses carrying  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  existing  in  the  aerial  form  at  its  mean 
temperature.  These  are  mixed  with  various 
substances  which  they  hold  in  solution. 

Where  the  lower  atmosphere  is  not  alter- 
ed by  combustion,  vegetation  and  respira- 
tion, by  exhalations  from  subterraneous  che- 
mical processes,  or  bodies  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction, and  similar  local  causes,  if  one 
hundred  cubic  inches  are  confined  and  exa- 
mined, 27  or  28  are  found  to  be  oxygen, 
and  the  remaining  7 2 or  73  to  be  azotic 
air. 

Other  experiments  indicate,  that  common 
air  consists  of  nearly  21  parts  of  oxygen, 
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and  79  of  azote,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  former,  as  exa- 
mined by  Scheele  and  Lavoisier,  their  me- 
thods of  examination  not  being  susceptible 
of  precision. 

Further,  it  does  not  seem  that  atmosphe- 
ric air  is  altered  in  its  composition  from 
whatever  height  it  may  be  brought  for  exa- 
mination ; for  Lussac  examined  air  brought 
from  the  height  of  more  than  21,000  feet 
above  Paris,  and  found  it  precisely  the  same 
as  the  air  at  the  earth’s  surface.  Air,  when 
examined  by  De  Marti’s  Eudiometer,  is 
found  to  be  similarly  diminished.  Under 
whatever  circumstances  the  experiments  are 
made,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may 
be  examined,  no  variation  is  observed,  whe- 
ther the  wind  be  high  or  low,  or  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  blows ; whether  the  air  be 
moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  at  whatever  time 
of  the  day  or  night ; or  whether  the  baro-r 
meter  be  high  or  low.  Neither  the  season 
of  the  year,  nor  the  situation  of  the  place, 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  to  marshes,  or  to 
mountains,  make  the  slightest  difference. 

The  generality  of  modern  chemists  are  of 
opinion,,  th,at  the  component  principles  of  aL 
mospheric  air  are  what  they  term  chemically 
combined.  They,  at  the  same  time,  allow, 
that,  independent  of  this  combination,  it  pos-. 
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sesses  no  qualities  different  from  those  of  its 
constituent  parts,  nor  do  they  appear  to  be 
altered  further  than  by  mere  dilution,  as 
these  constituents  mix  equally  well,  and  re- 
main diffused  through  each  other,  in  every 
possible  proportion  ; nor  is  a change  of  tem- 
perature observed  as  an  indication  of  any 
chemical  action  between  them. 

Mr  Dalton  has  proposed  a mechanical 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  merely  a mixture 
of  the  azotic  and  oxygenous  gases  of  which 
it  is  composed,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
apparently  irreconcilable  with  the  chemical 
hypothesis. 

In  support  of  their  respective  opinions, 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophers 
have  each  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  account- 
ing for  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  opposition  to  Mr  Dalton’s  theory,  it  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  phenomena  of  affi- 
nity, that  an  attraction  may  be  exerted  be- 
tween substances,  so  as  to  unite  them  inti- 
mately, though  it  be  insufficient  entirely  to 
overcome  opposing  forces  ; and  they  think, 
that  a further  assumption  will  not  surely  be 
regarded  as  improbable,  namely,  that  this 
attraction  may  counteract  the  difference  in 
the  specific  gravities  of  these  substances, 
especially  where  it  is  not  considerable,  and 
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prevent  them  from  separating  from  each 
other. 

The  mixture  of  nearly  one  part  of  oxygen- 
ous air,  and  three  parts  of  azotic  gas,  which 
forms  the  atmosphere,  is  the  best  proportion 
of  ingredients  for  the  maintenance  of  life  ; 
for  we  find  that,  with  a smaller  proportion 
of  oxygen,  not  only  respiration  becomes  un- 
pleasant and  laborious,  but  debility,  convul- 
sions, and  other  bad  effects  are  produced  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  that  bad 
symptoms  of  exactly  an  opposite  kind  are 
brought  on  by  a greater  proportion  of  it,  viz. 
a preternatural  heat,  increased  pulsation, 
pain,  inflammation,  &c. 

As  there  is  a tendency  constantly  to  de- 
stroy this  regularity  in  the  constitution  of 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  variety  of  changes 
which  are  continually  going  on  at  the  earth’s 
surface,  so  there  is  an  equal  tendency,  by  the 
same  means,  and  by  the  changes  also  going 
on  in  the  atmosphere  itself, to  repair  its  losses. 

Thus,  admirably,  the  omnipotent  Creator 
of  the  universe  displays  equal  omnipotence 
in  beautifully  counterbalancing  the  various 
operations  of  nature,  and  in  preserving  un- 
impaired the  constitution  and  harmony  of 
the  whole. 

The  air,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  ca- 
pable of  uniting  with  a great  variety  of  sub- 
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stances.  Indeed,  it  never  does  appear  in  a 
pure  state,  but  always  has  in  it  a considera- 
ble admixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Substan- 
ces thus  held  in  solution  in  the  atmosphere 
often  assume  the  elastic  form,  and  among 
these  some  are  the  principle  of  odours  : hi- 
therto, however,  these  emanations  have 
escaped  chemical  means,  which,  though  they 
can  destroy  some,  do  not  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain their  nature. 

Hence,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  a chaos,  consisting  not  only  of 
elastic,  but  also  of  unelastic  substances, 
which,  in  great  plenty,  float  in  it,  as  well  as 
of  watery,  saline  and  earthy  particles,  which 
are  incapable  of  being  thrown  off  in  a per- 
manently elastic  form,  like  those  particles 
which  properly  constitute  the  air.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  air  may  be  considered  as  the 
great  instrument  of  nature,  by  which  a ge- 
neral circulation  of  matter  is  maintained, 
and  by  which  not  only  water  is  every  where 
dispersed,  but  often  the  eggs  of  insects,  and 
the  seeds  of  plants,  are  conveyed  from  place 
to  place.  Both  of  these  have  been  found  in 
rain  water,  in  examining  it  carefully  just  af- 
ter it  has  fallen  ; and  indeed  we  sometimes 
find  insects  and  plants  in  some  places  where 
their  appearance  cannot  be  well  accounted 
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Weight  of 
the  Atmos- 
phere. 


for,  otherwise  than  by  supposing'  their  eggs 
and  seeds  to  be  conveyed  by  the  air. 

Mr  Dalton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  presence 
of  the  atmosphere  is  an  obstacle,  not  to  the 
formation,  but  to  the  diffusion,  of  these  va- 
pours, a diffusion  which  he  thinks  would 
take  place  instantaneously,  as  in  a vacuum, 
if  the  moleculce  of  the  air  did  not  oppose  ib 
by  their  inaction-. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  depends  ora 
its  density  and  height.  Where  its  weight 
is  greatest,  its  height  is  least ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  where  its  density  is  least,  its  height 
is  greatest.  Now,  it  is  supposed  that  this 
elastic  fluid  floats  equally  around  our  planet 
to  the  distance  of  at  least  45  miles  of  perpen- 
dicular elevation.  Upon  the  body  of  a'mara 
of  middle  stature,  therefore,  its  weight  is 
equal  to  32  or  33,000  pounds  ; but  in  rainy 
and  variable  weather,  and  especially  on  the 
summit  of  high  mountains,  there  is  a dimi- 
nution in  its  pressure  of  many  thousand 
pounds. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  mean- 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  amounts  to  about 
1 J ,g  1 J, ; 63,227,258,  : 8 1,8 18  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. It  is  therefore  8l6  times  lighter  than, 
water. 

In  Lavoisier’s  examination  of  the  effects 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  opposed 
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to  the  action  of  caloric,  that  philosopher  re- 
marks, that  without  it  the  moleculae  would 
be  infinitely  dispersed  ; and  that  nothing 
would  limit  their  separation,  did  not  their 
own  weight  in  a manner  collect  them  so  as 
to  form  an  atmosphere. 

As  the  earth  is  the  chief  source  of 
heat  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  must  be  a source  of 
cold ; or,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  cold 
must  prevail  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  ; for  heat  is  observed  to  dimi- 
nish in  ascending  into  the  atmosphere, 
nearly  in  an  arithmetical  progression.  Clear 
unclouded  air  seems  to  receive  no  heat  what- 
ever from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whether  di- 
rect or  reflected. 

The  coldest  weather,  in  every  latitude, 
generally  prevails  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary ; and  the  warmest  weather,  in  all  lati- 
tudes above  48°,  during  the  month  of  July  ; 
but,  in  lower  latitudes,  August  is  generally 
warmest.  Reckoning  astronomically,  the 
greatest  cold  ought  to  be  felt  at  the  latter 
end  of  December  ; and  the  greatest  heat 
in  the  end  of  June ; but  the  earth  requires 
some  time  to  receive,  or  to  lose,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sea,  with  respect  to  tides,  does  that  of 
the  moon. 


Tempera- 
ture of  the 
Atmos- 
phere. 
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The  following  table  from  Kirwan  shews 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  heat  at 
Montpelier,  which  lies  in  lat.  43°  36',  long. 
3°  73'  east.  Its  temperature  from  1 777  to 


J 7 8 1 was 

6o° 

8 7>. 

January 

42° 

21 

The  standard  temperature 

February 

45, 

58 

is  59° ; Montpelier  is  there- 

March 

50, 

09 

fore  1.87  degrees  warmer  than 

April 

57, 

82 

the  standard.  Its  distance 

May 

66, 

51 

from  theAtlantic  is  260  miles 

June 

72, 

63 

by  which  it  should  be  cooled 

July 

79, 

06 

1 .6  degrees  $ but  its  tempe- 

August, 

79, 

33 

rature  is  governed  chiefly  by 

September 

71, 

64 

that  of  the  Mediterranean, 

October 

63, 

22 

which,  lying  to  the  south  of 

November 

51, 

97 

of  it,  in  still  warmer  latitudes, 

December 

46, 

48 

communicates  its  tempera- 

ture  to  it,  during  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  ; winters,  however,  during  which 
easterly  winds  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  prevail,  must  be  much  colder.  The  soil 
on  which  Montpelier  stands,  which  is  sandy  and 
stony,  must  also  much  contribute  to  its  heat. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  air,  howe- 
ver, varies  considerably,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent climates,  and  in  different  seasons,  but 
even  in  the  same  place,  and  during  the  same 
season,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  care- 
less observer.  This  perpetual  variation 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the 
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sun  : for  its  rays,  though  ever  so  much 
concentrated,  seem  to  produce  no  effect 
whatever  upon  air ; they  therefore  merely 
warm  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

It  seems  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cultivation  in  different 
countries  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  alter- 
ation which  has  sometimes  taken  place  in 
their  temperature.  As  an  example,  we  may 
mention  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
which  are  far  warmer  now  than  they  were 
nearly  2000  years  ago ; for  though  Italy, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  as  well  culti- 
vated then  as  at  present,  yet  Germany  was 
covered  with  woods,  and  consequently  the 
winds  that  passed  from  it  to  Italy  were  far 
colder. 

The  effects  of  these  different  states  of 
cultivation  may  thus  be  felt  at  an  immense 
distance.  We  know  that  Siberia  is  2800 
miles  to  the  east  of  London  ; but,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Mr  Smeaton,  a 
common  high  wind  moves  at  the  rate  of  35 
miles  an  hour,  and  therefore  may  pass  thence 
to  us  in  three  days.  Now,  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den  has  shewn,  that  a current  of  20  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  ten  degrees  warmer  than 
the  ocean,  through  which  it  flows,  may  pre- 
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serve  four  degrees  of  its  heat,  after  it  has 
traversed  a space  of  7 or  800  miles.  And 
Sir  Benjamin  Thomson  has  proved,  that  air 
is  a much  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  wa- 
ter ; therefore  we  may  well  suppose,  that 
the  Siberian  winds  may  preserve  much  of 
their  original  temperature  on  arriving  here  ; 
particularly  if  they  blow  with  considerable 
force,  and  last  during  some  days* 

Many  proofs  may  be  adduced  of  the  ef- 
fects of  cultivation  on  climate,  but  I need 
only  remark,  that  even  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  America  are  at  present  much  more  tem- 
perate  than  they  were  a century  ago ; and 
doubtless,  when  that  country  is  still  further 
cleared  of  woods,  its  climate  will  be  still 
further  improved,  though,  from  the  situation 
of  the  high  lands,  it  can  never  be  so  mode- 
rate as  that  of  Europe. 

I may  finish  this  part  of  the  subject  by 
observing,  that  the  drying  effects  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  owing  to  its  heat,  which  causes 
the  watery  vapours  contained  in  bodies  to 
ascend. 

Winds.  It  is  the  change  of  temperature  that  chief- 
ly occasions  the  vicissitudes  of  winds  ; these 
in  their  turn,  however,  influence  tempera- 
ture. 

The  effects  of  the  winds  in  our  temperate 
climate  are,  comparatively  speaking,  scarce- 
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]y  felt.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  winds  blow  so  very  hot  from  the 
landj  that  they  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
an  oven  ; and  they  also  bring  with  them  a 
smell  that  is  quite  intolerable.  Some  of  these 
terrible  winds  are  of  so  drying  and  hot  a na- 
ture, that  the  wolves,  tigers,  lions  &c.  go  to 
the  rivers,  and  lay  their  whole  bodies  under 
water,  leaving  only  their  nostrils  above  it  for 
the  purpose  of  breathing.  The  birds,  like- 
wise, soar  to  an  immense  height,  or  fly  a 
vast  way  over  the  sea,  where  they  continue 
until  the  wind  changes  to  the  west. 

A general  cause  of  humidity  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  imperfect  ventilation.  Where, 
for  instance,  there  are  no  hills  to  direct  the 
winds  in  streams  upon  the  lower  grounds, 
the  air  is  apt  to  stagnate ; particularly  if 
there  exist  in  the  same  place  large  planta- 
tions. 

I know  not  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to 

fin  assertion  which  I have  seen  in  some 
vorks,  that  the  east  wind  in  England  not 
only  uniformly  brings  with  it  a fog  from  the 
sea ; but  that  this  wind,  in  many  places  of 
the  island,  frequently  raises  a copious  vapour 
Irom  water,  mud,  and  all  marshy  and  damp 
places,  thus  possessing  an  exhaling  quality. 
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With  respect  to  vapours  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  higher  regions  contain  less  than 
the  strata  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Saussure  and  Deluc  mention  many  striking 
proofs  of  this. 

Vapours  thus  floating  in  the  air  are 
precipitated  by  rains  descending  from  cold- 
er regions.  In  this  way,  the  atmosphere 
is  refreshed  by  showers,  and  in  temperate 
climates,  immoderate  exhalations  from  the 
earth  are  thus  prevented.  Sir  John  Pringle 
observes,  that  the  most  healthful  campaigns 
have  been  those  in  which  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture of  the  air  were  thus  moderated  by  fre- 
quent showers. 

In  marshy  grounds,  intense  and  continu- 
ed heats,  without  rain,  occasion  the  greatest 
moisture  of  the  air,  by  the  exhalations  they 
raise  and  support  in  the  atmosphere ; 
whereas  frequent  showers,  during  these  hot 
seasons,  cool  the  air,  check  the  excess  of 
vapour,  dilute  and  refresh  the  corrupted 
water,  and  precipitate  the  putrid  and  noxious 
effluvia. 

Supposing  that  the  mean  annual  quantity 
of  rain  for  the  whole  globe  is  34  inches,  as 
the  superfices  of  the  globe  consists  of 
1/0,981,012  square  miles,  or  686,401,498, 
471,475,200  square  inches,  the  quantity  of 
rain  annually  falling  will  amount  to  about 
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23,337,650,8 12,030, 156,800  cubic  inches, 
or  somewhat  more  than  91,751  cubic  miles 
of  water. 

It  seems  universally  allowed,  that  in  every 
country  hot-dry  and  cold-dry  weather  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  healthy. 

Fernelius  relates,  that  near  the  time  he 
wrote,  one  year  was  throughout  the  world  im- 
moderately hot,  and  was  yet  strikingly  health- 
ful. He  also  reports  the  plague  to  have  be- 
gun in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  to  have 
gone  off  in  summer,  and  observes,  that  hot 
summers  have  often  been  altogether  free 
from  it. 

That  hot-dry  weather  certainly  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  propagation  of  contagion,  is 
\ a fact  well  ascertained  by  writers  on  epide- 
i mical  diseases,  and  unanimously  maintained 
'by  those  who  treat  of  the  diseases  of  tropical 
{climates. 

*1  As  an  instance  of  a moderate  climate, 
Uve  may  adduce  the  Canaries,  which  are 
Sblessed  with  a temperate,  pure,  and  whole- 
some air.  No  sooner  are  sick  persons  land- 
ed there,  than  they  find  an  immediate  and 
4 satisfactory  alteration  in  their  health. 

In  the  island  of  St  Helena,  also,  the  Eng- 
psh  planters  retain  their  health,  complexion, 
'l  nd  vigorous  constitution,  during  all  the 
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Alterations 
caused  by 
Vegetation 
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seasons  or  the  year,  and  live  to  as  great  an 
age  as  in  Europe. 

Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  those  coun- 
tries most  productive  of  diseases  are  such  as 
are  warm  and  moist,  cold  and  moist,  or 
subject  to  sudden  and  great  alterations  of 
temperature. 

The  quality  of  common  air  is  not  altered 
by  merely  heating  or  cooling,  or  by  being 
for  a time  loaded  with  the  vapour  of  water, 
nor  by  rarefaction  or  condensation.  It 
is  contaminated  principally  by  combustion, 
by  the  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  bodies,  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  metallic  substances,  by  the  presence 
of  vegetables  when  they  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  by  respiration, 
and  by  the  admixture  of  every  other  gas,  or 
permanently  elastic  fluid,  except  oxygen. 

Thus,  by  these  operations  constantly  car- 
rying on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  atmos- 
pheric air  is  suffering  constant  changes; 
its  oxygen  is  consumed,  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  various  other  gases,  are  disengaged  and 
communicated  to  it. 

That  all  living  matter  possesses  or  gene- 
rates heat  in  a certain  degree,  is,  I believe, 
pretty  generally  acknowledged.  Of  this  we 
have  numerous  and  incontrovertible  proofs, 
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not  only  in  the  animal,  but  in  the  vegetable 
world. 

The  sudden  thaw  of  snow  lying  on 
grass,  while  that  on  adjoining  gravel  con- 
tinues unthawed  ; the  fact  of  the  moisture 
of  dead  sticks  freezing,  while  the  sap  of  grow- 
ing twigs  is  not  at  all  affected  ; and  of  her- 
baceous plants  often  resisting  degrees  of  cold 
which  freeze  large  bodies  of  water ; all 
these  seem  to  shew,  that  vegetables  possess 
a power  of  generating  heat. 

During  the  process  of  malting,  too,  a 
considerable  production  of  temperature  takes 
place  ; so  great,  indeed,  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, grain  improperly  kept  has  even 
taken  fire.  From  this  fact  we  conclude, 
that  during  the  germination  of  seeds  in  the 
earth,  a production  of  temperature  likewise 
takes  place. 

Air  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
seeds,  but  the  ordinary  state  of  its  composi- 
tion is  also  the  best  adapted  to  produce  vi- 
gorous germination. 

Without  it,  then,  plants  do  not  vegetate, 
and  as,  even  although  air  be  supplied,  they 
cease  also  to  grow  when  deprived  of  leaves, 
we  must  conclude,  not  only  that  air  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  that  their 
leaves  are  the  organs  by  which  they  inhale 
it. 
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It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the  vegetation 
of  healthy  plants,  growing  in  situations  na- 
tural to  them,  has  a salutary  effect  on  the 
air.  This  certainly  seems  a very  probable 
circumstance. 

Dr  Priestly,  however,  found,  that  whether 
the  air  had  been  injured  by  respiration,  the 
burning  of  candles,  or  other  means,  it  was 
not  rendered  better  by  vegetation,  but  worse; 
and  the  longer  the  plants  continued  in  the 
air,  the  worse  it  became.  This  question  is 
therefore  still  undecided. 

Tt  appears  that  the  atmosphere,  as  natu- 
rally composed,  is  best  adapted  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  animal  system  ; but  that  this 
system  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  constituted  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  great  variations  in  the 
composition  of  the  air,  without  immediate 
injury  to  life. 

When,  however,  this  variation  proceeds 
to  a certain  extent,  the  air  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  supporting  vital  action  ; though 
different  animals,  when  confined  in  given 
volumes  of  air,  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
longing this  action  in  different  degrees. 

Borejli  estimated  the  bulk  of  air  taken  in 
at  a single  inspiration  at  15  cubic  inches; 
Mr  Kite,  from  12  to  17  ; Dr  Goodwyn  at 
14  ; Mr  Davy  from  13  to  17;  Drs  Turin, 
Hales,  Haller  and  Sauvages,  at  40  cubic 
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inches.  With  the  conclusion  of  these  later 
authors,  the  experiments  of  Dr  Menzies 
nearly  coincide.  Dr  Bostock  also  thinks, 
that  40  cubic  inches  is  the  quantity  of  air 
employed  in  each  ordinary  act  of  respira- 
tion. 

When  atmospheric  air  is  respired  by  ani- 
mals, its  bulk  is  diminished,  and  its  qualities 
are  altered.  The  diminution  of  bulk  was 
noticed  even  by  Boyle,  who  estimated  it  at 
about  to  part  of  the  air  employed.  May- 
how  thought  that  it  was  reduced  to  ^ of 
its  previous  bulk.  In  the  experiments  of 
Dr  Hales,  the  degree  of  diminution  varied 
from  iV  to  ^ of  the  air  employed  ; and  in 
these  of  Lavoisier  from  tt  to  ?o  part ; with 
which  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  nearly 
coincide. 

Even  insects  consume  the  oxygenous 
part  of  the  air  ; carbonic  acid  is,  at  the  same 
time,  produced  by  them  ; and  when  all  the 
oxygen  has  disappeared,  these  animals  die. 

These  facts  are  now  considered  as  prov- 
ing, not  only  that  the  carbon,  which  decom- 
poses the  air,  is  furnished  by  the  animal,  but 
that  its  emission  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  circulating  fluids  ; for,  as  cir- 
culation increases,  declines,  or  ceases,  so 
likewise  does  the  emission  of  carbon,  and 
the  consequent  production  of  carbonic  acid : 
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the  oxygen  gas  cannot  vary  the  result,  be- 
ing, in  all  cases,  equally  abundant.  . 

In  the  several  processes,  then,  of  germi- 
nation, vegetation,  and  respiration,  it  is 
evident,  that,  as  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  the 
oxygenous  portion  of  the  air  gradually  and 
completely  disappears ; and  that  the  acid 
produced  bears  always  a constant  proportion 
to  the  oxygen  gas  lost.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  these  processes,  by  combining  it 
with  carbon,  convert  the  oxygen  gas  into 
carbonic  acid. 

All  the  alterations  which  thus  result  from 
these  processes  are  reducible  to  certain 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  a great  variety  of  others  which 
may  be  produced  in  its  temperature,  density, 
moisture,  &c. 

When  philosophy  had  emerged  from  that 
darkness  by  which  it  had  long  been  veiled, 
and  natural  causes  began,  of  course,  to  be 
investigated,  the  atmosphere  was  naturally 
one  of  the  first  which  attracted  attention  ; 
and  whenever  diseases  became  epidemic,  and 
no  visible  cause  of  this  could  be  assigned, 
they  were  thought  to  derive  their  origin  from 
certain  mysterious  qualities  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Though  these  opinions,  like  all 
those  which  at  any  time  h^ve  tended  to  the 
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improvement  of  science,  had  powerful  op- 
ponents and  powerful  abettors,  even  yet  they 
remain  undetermined. 

We  are,  however,  instinctively  taught  to 
consider  a pure  air  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  health,  and  an  impure  air  as  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  disease  ; and  to 
attribute  to  its  various  changes,  and  to  the 
various  particles  which  are  continually  float- 
ing in  it,  the  causes  of  many  of  those  wide- 
ly spreading  and  mortal  diseases,  whose  ori- 
gin we  cannot  otherwise  account  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  precise  nature  of 
these  changes  may  be,  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  always  been  considered  fa- 
vourable to  health  in  every  age  and  situation 
of  life.  A pure  air  has  also  been  esteemed 
favourable  to  the  functions  of  the  mind,  so 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  bo- 
dy. Every  one  must  from  experience  be  sa- 
tified  of  this  beneficial  effect  of  pure  air  up- 
on the  mental  powers,  and  how  greatly  they 
are  elevated  and  improved  by  it,  while  the 
unfavourable  effects  of  an  impure  air  on 
these  powers  must  have  been  as  evidently 
felt. 

i s 

A general  sickness  may  most  certainly  be 
produced  by  some  latent  intemperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of  which  cannot 
easily  be  traced  ; neither  is  it  always  easy, 
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from  the  sensible  alterations  in  the  air,  as  to 
heat,  cold,  and  moisture,  to  account  for  the 
greater  violence  of  endemic  diseases  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others.  For  oft 

“ The  all-surrounding  heaven,  the  vital  air. 

Is  big  with  death.  And  tho’  the  putrid  south 
Be  shut  j tho’  no  convulsive  agony 
Shake,  from  the  deep  foundations  of  the  world, 
Th’  imprisoned  plagues  ; a secret  venom  oft 
Corrupts  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land.” 

The  causes,  then,  of  all  epidemics,  as  well 
as  fevers,  small  pocks,  dysenteries,  &c.  exist 
in  that  universal  fluid- — the  atmosphere,  of 
which,  as  our  common  food,  we  all  alike 
share.  These  noxious  miasmata  may  float 
in  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  in  greater 
quantities,  sometimes  in  less  : and  conse- 
quently produce  their  ill  effects  by  propor- 
tional degrees  of  infection.  Perhaps,  also, 
their  powers  and  operations  may  be  height- 
ened or  depressed,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  air.  As  either  or  both  these 
causes  prevail,  we  may  justly  suppose 
epidemics  to  appear  with  more  or  less  rage 
and  frequency. 

I thus  consider  every  degree  of  contami- 
nation that  the  atmospheric  air  is  capable  of 
suffering,  as  forming,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  a source  of  disease.  Habit 
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will,  doubtless,  go  a great  length  in  enabling 
people  to  sustain,  with  apparent  impunity, 
depravations  of  almost  every  kind  ; but  this 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  lessen  the 
truth  of  my  assertion. 

These  deviations  from  the  air’s  standard 
of  purity  may  arise  from  various  causes,  and 
affect  particular  parts  of  the  system  accord- 
ing to  the  susceptibility  of  these  parts  in  re- 
ceiving, and  their  capability  of  supporting, 
diseased  action.  When  parts  are  thus  af- 
fected, either  the  whole  body,  or  individual 
portions  of  it,  may  exhibit  proofs  of  the  injury 
they  have  sustained. 

The  nature  and  severity  of  such  diseases 
certainly  depend,  On  the  nature  and 
degree  of  change  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  id,  On  the  parti- 
cular qualities  of  the  foreign  matter  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  atmosphere. 
And,  3 dly.  On  the  nature  of  the  climate  in 
which  one  or  both  of  these  changes  may 
take  place. 

From  certain  states  of  the  soil,  as  already 
observed,  the  strata  of  air  successively  appli- 
ed to  it  may  suffer  very  considerable  change. 
In  warmer,  as  well  as  in  more  temperate  cli- 
mates, these  changes  are  continually  going 
on.  In  warmer  climates,  however,  their  fa- 
tal effects  are  generally  more  speedy  than  in 
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colder  ones,  where  the  unhappy  sufferer  is 
often  doomed  to  drag  out  a long  and  miser- 
able life,  groaning  under  a slow,  but  gradu- 
ally accumulating,  load  of  diseases,  which 
are  nevertheless  equally  certain  of  terminat- 
ing his  existence,  with  those  more  speedy 
affections  of  warmer  climes. 

Modern  chemists  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  experiment,  that  the  peculiar  qua- 
lity by  which  diseases  are  propagated,  is  not 
discoverable  by  them  in  their  analysis  of  at- 
mospheric air ; they  therefore  believe  it  to 
be  a quality  of  too  subtile  a nature  to  be  de- 
tected in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  by 
any  chemical  agent  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. In  order  to  put  this  matter  be- 
yond doubt,  they  have  analysed  atmospheric 
air  in  every  state,  from  its  greatest  purity  to 
its  utmost  degree  of  contamination ; and 
have  found  the  component  parts  of  it,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  both  these  states,  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same.  From  these  examinations, 
the  above  conclusion  has  been  drawn.  But 
if  thev  had  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
recollect  that  putrid  effluvia  are  not  perhaps 
subject  to  the  same  laws  with  atmospheric 
air,  and  therefore  can  never  be  discovered 
by  the  same  experiments,  they  would  at  once 
have  seen  the  source  of  their  mistake.  The 
air  of  our  atmosphere,  therefore,  is  not,  un- 
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der  these  circumstances,  vitiated  in  its  qua- 
lities : an  additional  substance  is  added 

to  it,  not  chemically  combined  with  it. 

Therefore,  when  we  say  that  the  air  is 
pestilent,  we  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
as  it  is  of  its  own  nature  ; for  as  such,  it  is 
not  subject  to  putrefaction  ; but  as  polluted 
with  noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  earth, 
standing  waters,  vaults,  &c.  Now,  certain- 
ly, among  all  the  constitutions  of  the  air,  cal- 
culated to  receive  and  disseminate  pestilential 
effluvia,  there  is  none  more  fit  than  hot,  moist 
and  still  seasons.  Its  effects,  therefore,  in 
producing  disease,  must,  for  the  most  part, 
arise  rather  in  consequence  of  additions 
made  to  it,  than  from  any  alteration  in  its 
constituent  parts. 

Thus  altered,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
different  animals  seem,  from  their  peculiarity 
of  structure,  state  of  health,  &c.  to  be  dif- 
ferently affected  by  noxious  effluvia,  as  dif- 
ferent substances  are  capable  of  being  dif- 
ferently affected  by  heat,  moisture.  See. 

It  is  also  well  known  to  surgeons,  that 
different  states  of  the  atmosphere,  contri- 
bute very  greatly  to  retard  or  to  promote  the 
healing  process. 

Thus  flesh  wounds,  simple  fractures  and 
dislocations,  may  be  cured  with  almost  equal 
ease  in  any  situation,  while  violent  contu- 
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sions  and  burns,  wounds  of  nervous  and 
membraneous  parts,  compound  fractures 
and  the  like,  are  rendered  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  of  cure  by  contaminated 
air. 

Diseases  of  a more  general  nature,  too,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  particular  states  of  the 
air.  Whoever  will,  for  instance,  peruse  the 
account  of  many  campaigns,  will  see  such 
a uniformity  in  the  rise  and  periods  of  dis- 
eases, and  these  so  much  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  air,  as  to  be  convinced,  that 
neither  the  abuse  of  spirits,  nor  of  fruit,  nor 
the  drinking  of  bad  water,  could  have  so 
considerable  a share  in  producing  them. 

Therefore  it  is,  in  a great  measure,  to  be 
imputed  to  the  alterations  our  bodies  under- 
go from  the  weather,  in  the  several  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  we  are  liable  to  such  a di- 
versity of  distempers  as  often  prevails  a- 
mongst  us.  We  must  have  observed,  that 
when  the  season  is  very  inconstant,  a variety 
of  complaints  and  confusion  in  their  symp- 
toms will  ensue,  according  as  various  habits 
may  be  acted  upon  by  such  a mixture  of  im- 
pressions. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  great  influence 
which  these  circumstances  have  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  I shall  first  proceed  to 
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point  out  the  nature  of  the  substances  with 
which  the  air  may  be  contaminated. 

Here  it  necessary  to  distinguish  : 

1.  The  air  which  destroys,  or  rather  which 
ceases  to  support  life,  because  it  is  either 
altogether  deprived,  or  too  much  impoverish- 
ed of  this  elementary  principle. 

2.  Air  which  is  noxious,  because  surcharged 
with  carbonic  acid  or  carbonated  hydrogen. 

3.  Air  rendered  odorous  or  fetid  by  ema- 
nations. 

I have  already  pointed  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  air  may  be  deprived  of  that 
portion  which  is  necessary  to  support  life, 
namely,  by  the  processes  of  combustion,  re- 
spiration, &c.  and  have  now  to  proceed  to  the 
second  kind  of  change  produced  upon  it, 
namely,  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  bodies, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  rendered  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  noxious  to  animal  life. 
Among  this  class  of  substances,  I must  ar- 
range water,  although  its  effects  in  this  way 
are  far  from  being  remarkable,  there  being 
at  all  times  a certain  quantity  of  it  blended 
with  the  atmosphere. 

With  respect  to  evaporation,  it  is  evident  Water, 
that  the  greater  the  extent  of  evaporating 
surface  presented  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
greater  must  be  the  proportion  evaporated. 

Upon  this  subject,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr 
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Williams*  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  land  covered  with  trees  and  other  vege- 
tables, is  one-third  greater  than  from  the 
surface  of  water  ; but  this  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  this  point  particularly  : I shall 
therefore  merely  mention,  that  water  may 
be  contained  in  the  air  in  two  states  ; in  that 
of  solution,  and  in  that  of  diffusion  ; and  it  is 
the  latter  of  these  that  we  denominate  a moist 
atmosphere.  This  vapour  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  air,  precisely  as  one  species  of 
gas  is  by  another.  Hence  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  it,  and  why  it  is 
capable  of  undergoing  a considerable  degree 
of  compression  without  assuming  the  form 
of  a liquid. 

The  vapour  of  water  is,  like  common  air, 
an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  but  lighter,  being, 
to  common  air  of  the  same  elasticity,  ac- 
cording to  Saussure,  as  10  to  14,  or  accord- 
ing to  Kirwan,  as  10  to  12. 

To  the  formation  of  vapour,  atmospheric 
air  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  that  pro- 
cess cannot  take  place  in  vacuo. 

Fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  likewise 
often  found  in  the  atmosphere  in  consider- 
able quantity. 
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Dr  Hales  shewed,  that  this  air  entered  in- 
to the  composition'  of  innumerable  bodies, 
and  that  it  could  likewise  be  obtained  from 
them  in  various  manners  ; that,  with  regard 
to  gravity  and  elasticity,  it  had  some  affini- 
ty to  atmospheric  air ; but  differed  from  it 
in  being  totally  unfit  for  respiration. 

Priestly  and  Spallanzani  proved,  that  du- 
ring decomposition,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table substances  form  carbonic  acid,  even  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen.  From 
these  facts,  it  must  be  evident  that  immense 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  constant- 
ly mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  respiration,  combustion,  and  se- 
veral other  processes  which  are  continually 
going  on. 

This  gas  is  insipid,  and-  nearly  inodo- 
rous, but  eminently  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Breathed  pure,  it  occasions  immediate  death, 
and  even  when  diluted  with  20  parts  of  at- 
mospheric air,  its  effects  are  strongly  and  di- 
rectly depressing  ; it  reduces  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  causes  nausea  and  vertigo,  and 
if  breathed  too  long,  suspension  of  the  vital 
functions. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  fixed  air 
on  animals,  I may  observe,  that  those  animals 
which  have  large  lungs  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  and  which  are  formed  to  live  in  air,  are 
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soonest  affected  by  it ; thus  birds  have  been 
found  to  die  soonest  in  it ; quadrupeds  next ; 
then  amphibious  animals,  and  lastly  insects. 

Several  varieties  of  the  carburetted  gases 
exist,  bearing,  in  their  properties,  a gene- 
ral resemblance,  but  still  capable  of  be- 
ing discriminated.  The  one  which  has  been 
longest  known,  is  that  which  is  obtained 
when  water  is  decomposed  by  charcoal  at 
the  temperature  of  ignition.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Priestly,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  heavy  inflammable  air.  In  the  new 
nomenclature,  it  has  been  named,  from  its 
composition,  carbonated-hydrogen,  or  hy- 
dro- carbonate,  a name  proposed  to  be  altered 
by  Mr  Chenevix  to  carburetted-hydrogen. 

In  the  decomposition  of  certain  vegetable 
products  by  heat,  other  species  of  carburet- 
ted-hydrogen are  obtained,  differing  little  in 
their  properties.  The  vapours  of  camphor, 
alcohol  and  ether,  passed  through  a red-hot 
tube,  give  somewhat  similar  gases. 

Mr  Cruickshank  observed,  that  the  gas 
arising  from  marshes,  disengagedin  all  proba- 
bility by  the  slow  decomposition  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  is  similar  to  the  gases  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  camphor,  alco- 
hol, or  ether,  by  heat. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  pits  and  mines, 
the  air,  in  consequence  of  admixture  with 
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this  gas,  is  often  in  such  a state  as  to  suffo- 
cate, almost  instantly,  those  who  attempt  to 
breathe  it.  Some  of  these  places  are  conse- 
quently haunted  by  peculiar  diseases  ; and 
doubtless  this  matter  differs  according  to  the 
diseases  which  it  communicates,  and  the  subs- 
tances from  which  it  has  originated.  Morveau 
lately  attempted  to  ascertain  its  nature ; but  he 
soon  found  all  our  chemical  tests  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  He  has  proved,  however, 
that  this  noxious  matter  is  of  a compound 
nature  ; and  that  it  is  destroyed  altogether  by 
certain  agents,  particularly  by  those  gaseous 
bodies  which  readily  part  with  their  oxygen. 

All  these  varieties  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas,  are  thus  capable  of  being  analy- 
sed by  the  operation  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  which  readily  parts  with  a great  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  ; and  therefore,  if  mixed  with 
these  gases  in  due  proportion,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  converts  them 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  with  variable 
quantities  of  carbonic  oxyd. 

With  regard  to  the  third  kind  of  air.  Odours, 
namely,  that  which  is  rendered  fcetid  and 
odorous  by  emanations,  there  are  still  greater 
difficulties,  because  we  have  no  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  emana- 
tions. 
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Odour,  in  common  language,  means  the 
more  or  less  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion which  any  body  produces  on  the  organ 
of  smell ; by  the  chemist  it  is  justly  regarded 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  some  particular 
substance,  which  has  the  power  of  thus  af- 
fecting our  senses. 

Odours  are  sometimes  immediate  parti- 
cles of  bodies,  from  which  they  are  separa- 
ted by  their  volatility  ; sometimes  they  are 
certain  elements  in  their  composition,  set  at 
liberty  by  the  action  of  affinities  ; sometimes, 
lastly,  they  are  the  results  of  different  com- 
binations produced  by  the  presence  of  a new 
agent. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  atmo- 
spheric fluid  is  the  solvent  of  these  emana- 
tions, and  the  cause  of  that  expansibility 
which  conveys  them  to  our  olfactory  nerves, 
in  a state  weaker  or  more  concentrated,  as 
the  solvent  power  of  this  fluid  is  itself  affec- 
ed  by  heat  or  humidity.  Independently  of 
differences  in  specific  gravity,  nothing  but 
affinity  can  produce  an  equilibrium.  Hence 
Bergman  has  observed,  that  air,  even  when 
stagnant,  displaced  at  last  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  settles  in  the  depths  of  mines, 
which  could  only  happen,  as  Berthollet  re- 
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marks,  in  so  far  as  it  is  there  affected  by  affi- 
nities, and  in  a state  of  combination. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the 
whole  body  of  the  air,  which  is  charged  with 
these  corpuscles  ; for  if  this  capacity  resid- 
ed exclusively  in  oxygen  or  azote,  the  pro-? 
portions  of  these  elements  would  undergo 
a change,  in  the  same  manner  as  happens 
when  air  is  in  contact  with  substances  dis- 
posed for  acidification  or  oxydation  ; where- 
as eudiometric  experiments  indicate  no  sen- 
sible alteration  in  air  shut  up  in  close  vessels 
with  musk,  assafoetida,  opium  and  other  sub- 
stances equally  odorous,  provided  the  latter 
be  kept  apart  from  every  matter  susceptible 
of  fermentation,  and  consequently  of  oxy- 
genation. 

Some  have  supposed,  that  odours  had  no 
boundaries,  or  could  not  be  defined,  and 
that  they  possessed  only  vague  characters  ; 
others  have  maintained,  that  similar  odours 
indicated  similar  powers,  of  which  the  ef- 
fects differed  only  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  concentration,  or  of  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  organ  of  smell. 

The  constituent  principles  of  odours,  at 
once  fetid  and  pernicious,  or  which  indicate 
the  presence  of  contagious  miasmata,  may 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  withoqt 
producing  any  distinct  impression  on  the 
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olfactory  nerves ; but,  in  this  case,  they  may 
remain  unchanged,  except  in  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  their  solvent.  We  can- 
not think  differently  when  we  see,  in  those 
menstrua  which  produce  the  strongest  sensa- 
tions, taste  and  odour  become  weaker,  as 
the  particles  are  more  and  more  diffused. 

Having  now  considered  the  changes  which 
the  composition  of  the  air  undergoes,  I shall 
proceed  to  describe  those  which  affect  its 
temperature,  density,  &c. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  and  to  its 
encrease  in  particular,  there  may  be  two  rea- 
sons for  the  freedom  from  disorders  during 
a serene  and  warm  season  ; one,  that  though 
exhalation  from  the  land  and  water,  as  well 
as  from  their  various  productions,  must  be 
exceedingly  plentiful,  yet  so  great  is  the 
heat  of  the  air,  that  these  vapours  are  diffus- 
ed or  elevated  to  a great  height  in  it,  while 
at  the  sametime  it  retains  such  a heat,  as 
also  prevents  their  coalescing  and  descend- 
ing in  the  night,  even  in  the  form  of  dews, 
and  they  therefore  remain  suspended  in  it, 
so  that,  at  those  times,  our  lower  air  may  be 
comparatively  dry,  or  at  least  may  not  abound 
with  moisture. 

It  may  be  very  difficult  exactly  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  the  heat  of  a climate,  exclu- 
sively considered,  will  have  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  disease.  This  state  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  met,  except  in  combination  with  other 
causes,  and  wherever  vegetation  is  to  be 
iound,  the  air  will  scarce  ever  want  humidity 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

Great  heat  certainly  produces  consider- 
able relaxation  in  the  solids  of  the  body,  and 
may  thus  predispose  to  disease. 

During  hot  weather,  we  know,  that  a less 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  intoxicate,  and 
that  vomits,  purges,  mercury,  and  opium,  have 
greater  effects  than  during  cold  weather. 

On  a 6udden  and  considerable  increase  of 
heat  in  the  air,  the  danger  is  also  increased 
in  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  and  other 
acute  diseases. 

We  however  know,  from  very  good  au- 
thority, that  the  heat  of  tropical  climates, 
generally  reputed  the  cause  of  their  unheal- 
thiness, cannot  alone  produce  fevers,  &c. 
except  indirectly  by  relaxing  the  body. 

In  certain  countries,  even  during  the 
warmest  months,  diseases  are  scarcely  ever 
so  prevalent  as  at  other  periods  of  the 
year. 

It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  by  Prosper  AI- 
pinus,  that  the  plague  constantly  ceases  at 
Cairo  in  the  month  of  June  ; and  that 
household  furniture,  or  other  infected  goods, 
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as  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  lose  all 
power  of  communicating  the  infection. 

Cold.  With  regard  to  cold,  it  is  known  that 
damp  air  is  always  colder  than  dry,  suppos- 
ing the  same  wind  to  blow,  and  with  an 
equal  force. 

At.  Quebec,  pleurisies  and  other  inflam- 
matory disorders,  are  the  genuine  produce 
of  the  cold  air  of  that  climate  ; while  low, 
bilious,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  scarcely 
ever  known  there. 

In  may  also,  in  a great  measure,  be  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  cold,  that  the  pesti- 
lential disease  of  yellow  fever  puts  off  its 
malignant  disposition  by  degrees  as  the  cool 
season  advances,  and  is  no  more  seen  when 
the  air  is  frosty  or  a few  degrees  colder  than 
our  blood. 

prought.  With  regard  to  drought,  all  tropical  coun- 
tries have  properly  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry  ; the  former  being  commonly  of 
about  four  months  continuance,  and  the 
season  of  sickness ; whereas,  for  many 
months  of  the  dry  season,  many  parts  of 
these  countries  are  equally  healthy  and  plea- 
sant with  any  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  sandy  deserts  only  where 
we  can  learn  what  distempers  are  incident 
to  mankind,  breathing  in  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere. Where,  however,  this  takes  place. 
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in  a more  moderate  degree,  a dry  season  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  healthful  than  a wet 
one.  This  must,  however,  be  understood  in 
a limited  sense  ; for,  upon  a review  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  kept  in  Dublin  for  forty 
years,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons buried  was  remarkably  greatest  in  dry 
years. 

In  opposition  to  this  again,  I may  men- 
tion, that  it  is  a very  common  observation 
in  the  East  Indies,  that  during  the  dry  heats 
the  season  is  healthful  ; but  when  the  rains 
fall  immediately  upon  the  hot  weather,  then 
fevers  occur.  The  same  is  observed  in 
Africa. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  annually  visited 
by  an  epidemical  sickness,  which  rages 
from  June  till  September,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  Intemperies.  In  some  summers, 
there  is  a want  of  rain  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  then  it  is  that  this  sickness  is 
most  violent,  being  always  more  fatal  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  and  particularly  so  to 
strangers. 

This  island  was  formerly  so  remarkable 
for  its  unwholesome  air,  that  the  Romans 
used  to  banish  their  criminals  thither  ; and 
it  is  at  present  but  thinly  peopled,  owing  to 
the  frequent  mortality  occasioned  by  this 
annual  sickness. 


Moisture.  With  regard  to  moisture,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that.,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  shoals  of 
large  and  ravenous  sharks  crowding  into  the 
harbours,  and  the  appearance  of  dark  thick 
clouds  to  the  southward,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  slowly  approaching,  indicate  the 
commencement  of  the  sickly  season,  and  are 
the  awful  preludes  of  those  impetuous  torrents 
which,  in  a few  days,  are  to  burst  from  the 
clouds,  and  inundate  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  It  would  appear,  that  these  tor- 
rents of  tropical  countries  are  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  natives,  for  they  (especial- 
ly the  mulattoes)  avoid  being  exposed  to 
those  rains  as  much  as  possible  ; and,  when 
wet  by  them,  immediately  plunge  into  salt 
water  if  near  it.  But,  indeed,  in  every 
country,  though  perhaps  not  to  such  a de- 
gree as  in  tropical  ones,  there  is  a healthy 
and  a sickly  season,  and  diseases  are  gene- 
rally most  prevalent  after  heavy  rains. 

Simple  moisture  of  itself  seems  harmless, 
at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  production  of 
fevers.  And  humid  as  the  climate  of  Ire- 
land is,  it  seems  to  be  a well  authorised 
fact,  that  there  is  no  disease  peculiar  to 
it. 

Dr  Rutty  observes,  that,  from  a registry  of 
the  weather  for  43  years,  he  found  the  fair 
days  in  Ireland  were  not  a third  of  the  year. 
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whilst  in  England  the  dry  days  are  nearly 
two  to  one. 

This  moisture  of  the  climate  is  attributed 
to  the  exposure  of  Ireland  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  which  it  operates  as  a screen  to 
England  ; and  to  this  almost  constant  mois- 
ture may  be  attributed  the  vivid  verdure  of 
its  fields  and  meadows. 

This  climate  is  so  salubrious,  that  we  find, 
in  history,  that  those  plagues  which  so  much 
devasted  England,  but  rarely  reached  Ire* 
land.  The  leaves,  also,  seldom  fall  from  the 
trees  before  November,  but  the  fruit  is  ge- 
nerally of  a very  inferior  flavour,  owing  pro- 
bably to  this  moisture  of  climate. 

It  is  also  supposed  that  it  is  the  moisture 
of  the  Irish  climate  which  is  fatal  to  venem- 
ous  animals. 

When  dampness  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  disease,  it  is  probably  owing  to  its  dimi- 
nishing, or  almost  entirely  stopping  perspi- 
ration, and  thus  debilitating  the  system,  and 
rendering  it  less  capable  of  resisting  morbid 
contagion. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that,  in  the  countries 
between  the  tropics,  heavy  and  continual 
rains  produce  sickness,  while  in  other  pla- 
ces, especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, want  of  rains  brings  on  diseases  almost 
similar. 
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Cold  dampness,  particularly  if  the  wind 
blow  from  the  east,  affects  both  animal  and 
vegetable  health,  and  produces  many  obsti- 
nate diseases,  as  well  as  occasions,  relapses. 
Pains  of  rheumatism,  too,  and  corns  on  the 
feet,  become  troublesome  on  similar  occa- 
sions. And  even  cold  and  moist  air,  or  sud- 
den thaw  affecting  the  body  in  the  winter, 
produce  not  only  inflammatory  disorders, 
but  cause  relapses  into  such  distempers  as 
people  had  been  affected  with  during  the 
end  of  summer  and  harvest.  It  is  this 
which  renders  Hungary  so  unhealthy  to  an 
army  in  the  field,  where  the  cold  damp  nights 
succeed  sultry  days. 

History  informs  us  also,  that  epidemic 
diseases  have  ever  been  prevalent  in  moist 
weather,  but  more  remarkably,  frequent  in 
the  autumnal  months,  when  a summer  unu- 
sually warm  and  dry  has  been  succeeded  by 
an  extraordinary  rainy  season ; that  our 
fleets  and  armies  have  ever  been  greatly  af- 
flicted by  them  ; and  though  they  still  con- 
tinue to  be  severely  felt  in  this  country, 
they  have  formerly  raged  here  with  much 
greater  violence. 

When  moisture  is  added  to  heat,  com- 
plaints become  both  more  frequent  and 
more  virulent  in  their  nature.  About  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when 
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these  states  of  the  weather  most  commonly 
occur  together,  disease  is,  I believe,  more  fre- 
quent than  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  most  general  sickness  commonly  be- 
gins about  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and 
whilst  the  days  are  still  hot,  but  the  nights 
cool  and  damp  from  fogs  and  dews,  the  dysen- 
tery, in  those  countries  where  that  disease  is 
most  common,  prevails ; and  though  its 
violence  be  over  by  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, yet  the  remitting  fever  gains  ground, 
and  never  entirely  ceases  till  the  frost  be- 
gins. 

Intermitting  fevers,  however,  most  com- 
monly set  in  when  the  weather  changes  from 
cold  to  warm. 

A smaller  quantity  of  Peruvian  bark,  also, 
will  remove  such  fevers  when  the  weather  is 
clear  and  cold ; and  the  patient  continues 
safe  as  long  as  this  season  lasts  : whereas, 
should  the  air  be  sultry  and  moist,  the  dis- 
ease will  hardly  be  removed  without  a perse- 
verance in  the  use  of  that  or  some  similar 
medicine. 

From  these  and  similar  circumstances,  it 
will  be  perceived  how  much  the  severity  or 
mildness  of  complaints,  as  well  as  the  medi- 
cines used  for  their  removal*,  depend  on 
seemingly  trifling  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
climate. 
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With  respect  to  heat  and  moisture.  Dr 
Lind  also  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  such 
a state  of  atmosphere  is  most  favourable  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  acute  putrid  diseas- 
es, and  that  cold  and  moisture  are  most 
favourable  to  slow  chronic  ones. 

As  a continuation  of  warmth  and  humidi- 
ty in  the  atmosphere  has  generally  been  ob- 
served to  precede  epidemics  of  the  putrid 
kind,  so  in  a low  damp  country,  the  same 
kind  of  diseases  are  generally  endemic. 
All,  therefore,  that  states  of  the  atmosphere 
do,  is  to  predispose  the  body  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  infection  as,  when  applied, 
produces  disease  ; whereas  in  a dry-warm, 
or  in  a dry- cold  state  of  it,  no  morbid 
affection  would  have  been  produced. 
Plagues  also  abate  something  of  their  seve- 
rity in  warm  dry  weather,  and  generally  al- 
most entirely  cease  in  cold  dry,  and  fros- 
ty weather. 

In  a hot  and  moist  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, animal  and  vegetable  matters  run 
more  quickly  into  putrefaction.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  matters  unfavourable 
to  health  are  generated  from  these  sources, 
and  that  they  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a de- 
gree of  virulence  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  climate. 
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With  the  addition  of  putridity  to  heat 
and  moisture,  the  chances  of  infection  are 
still  more  numerous.  I may  remark,  that, 
in  warmer  countries,  sickness  seldom,  if  ever, 
begins  till  the  heats  have  continued  long 
enough  to  give  time  for  putrefaction.  Al- 
though the  fevers  and  fluxes  then  occurring, 
are  often  accompanied  by  worms,  these  are 
not  to  be  deemed  the  cause  of  either,  but 
only  a sign  of  the  bad  state  of  the  bowels 
from  corruption  of  the  aliment,  both  taking 
their  rise  from  the  heat,  moisture,  and  pu- 
trid state  of  the  air,  probably  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  de- 
caying vegetables  which  everywhere  abounds 
about  Autumn. 

Dr  Sydenham,  in  describing  the  epidemic 
constitutions  of  the  years  1 66 1,- 2,-3,  4,  in- 
forms us,  that  autumnal  intermittent  fevers, 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  years  ; and 
especially  tertians  of  a bad  kind,  returned 
with  violence  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
and,  becoming  every  day  more  frequent,  ra- 
ged exceedingly  in  the  month  of  August. 
In  many  places,  whole  families  were  attack- 
ed, and  the  disease  was  extremely  mortal. 
And  in  those  diseases  called  Plagues,  in  Lon- 
don, the  historian  informs  us,  that  “ In  the 
month  of  September,  death  rode  triumph- 
ant ; for  having  borrowed,  (if  I may  be  al- 
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lowed  the  expression,)  time’s  fatal  scythe,  he 
mowed  down  the  people  like  grass  ; for  the 
burials  then  amounted  to  6988  ; though  the 
week  after,  the  bill  falling  to  654 4,  gave 
glimmering  hopes  that  the  distemper  was 
past  its  crisis.  But  the  great  increase  the 
week  following  to  7*65,  reimmerged  the 
people  into  an  abvss  of  horrour  and  despair  ; 
for  now  they  were  struck  with  the  dreadful 
apprehension,  that  in  a few  days  the  living 
would  not  suffice  to  bury  the  dead.” 

The  years  1765,-6,  Dr  Lind  observes, 
were  distinguished  by  an  uncommon  appear- 
ance of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers, 
in  most  parts  of  England.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  there  were 
seldom  at  Haslar  hospital  less  than  30  or  40 
patients,  labouring  under  regular  tertian 
agues,  with  perfect  intermissions..  Of  these, 
some  were  seized  with  it  on  board  the  guard 
ships  that  lay  in  the  harbour  near  the  mud ; 
but  the  greatest  number  were  of  those  ma- 
rines who  did  duty  at  Portsmouth.  The 
marines,  who  were  three  times  a-week  ex- 
ercised early  in  the  morning,  on  South 
sea  beach,  from  the  effect  of  the  stagnant 
water  of  an  adjoining  morass,  suffered  much. 
Half  a dozen  of  them  at  a time,  were  fre- 
quently taken  ill  in  their  ranks,  when  under 
arms,  some  being  seized  with  such  giddiness 
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in  the  head,  that  they  could  scarcely  stand, 
while  others  fell  down  speechless  ; and,  up- 
on recovering  their  senses,  complained  of  a 
violent  head-ach. 

In  an  account  of  a fever  which  happened 
in  Somersetshire  in  1792,  we  find  observed, 
that  among  other  particulars,  it  was  princi- 
pally ascribed  to  the  great  rains  which  fell 
sometime  previous  to  it.  This  disease,  it 
was  also  observed,  originated  principally 
among  the  poor,  and  attacked  those  of  low, 
debilitated  constitutions.  It  was  intermittent 
and  irregular,  and,  in  irritable  habits,  was  » 
attended  with  spasmodic  twitches,  particu- 
larly about  the  neck.  Petechise  broke  out 
in  the  latter  stage  of  it,  and  this  appearance 
increased  after  death. 

Hippocrates  anciently  observed  of  the  peo-  in  Greece, 
pie  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
1 Phasis,  in  a very  marshy  country,  that  they 
differed  much  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
being  of  a large  size  and  bulk,  of  a bloated 
habit  and  a pale  sallow  complexion,  of  a 
jaundiced  cast,  and  with  a hoarse  voice  ; 
and  as  to  their  mental  qualities,  they  had, 
he  says,  a dislike  for  all  labour  and  exertion 
of  the  faculties.  The  country  of  Boeotia,  in 
Greece  also,  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  of  the  people,  which  wasgene- 
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rally  ascribed,  and  probably  witlTreason,  to 
the  thickness  and  moisture  of  the  air  ; and 
is,  on  that  account,  by  Cicero,  adduced  in 
opposition  to  the  clear  dry  air,  and  acute 
and  lively  genius  of  Athens.  The  same  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  apathy 
and  insensibility  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, who  live  in  a country  which,  from  its 
uncultivated  state,  is  over-run  with  woods 
and  marshes  ; and  the  air  of  which  must 
consequently  be  replete  with  effluvia  of  this 
kind.  If  this  supposition  be  true,  it  will,  in 
} some  measure,  account  for  the  improvement 
of  the  genius  of  the  people,  from  that  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  country  itself. 

In  the  East  Bencoolen,  too,  it  is  observed,  is  more 

indies.  unhealthy  than  either  Madras,  Bengal,  or 
Bombay.  Bengal  is  next  unhealthy,  parti- 
cularly during  and  after  the  rainy  season, 
which  commences  in  June,  and  continues 
till  October.  The  diseases  of  the  country, 
which  are  fevers  of  a remitting  and  inter- 
mitting kind,  particularly  attack  those  new- 
ly arrived.  In  very  sickly  seasons,  malig- 
nant fever  is  the  most  common,  and  the  bo- 
dy is  covered  with  bloaches  of  a livid  hue. 
Fluxes  then  also  prevail.  The  air  of  Bom- 
bay is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  Madras,  yet  it 
is  more  wholesome  than  that  of  Bengal. 
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The  Malabar  coast  is  pretty  healthy,  but  in- 
ferior to  the  Coromandel  coast.  Madras, 
moreover,  is  the  most  healthy  government 
belonging  to  the  English. 

At  Gambroon,  in  Persia,  the  climate  is 
very  unhealthy.  Indeed,  few  Europeans 
escape  being  seized  with  putrid  intermittent 
fevers,  which  rage  from  May  till  September; 
and  are  often  followed  with  obstructions  in 
the  liver. 

Various  authors  who  have  treated  slio-lit- 
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ly  of  the  diseases  of  Gambroon,  have,  as 
well  as  the  English  factory,  imputed  its  un- 
healthfulness  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  noxious  effluvia  with  which  the  air  is 
contaminated,  from  the  great  quantities 
Of  blubber  fish  left  by  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
which  very  soon  become  highly  putrid  and 
Offensive. 

In  the  island  of  Karee,  in  the  Persian 
gulph,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  intermitting  fe- 
vers and  fluxes  are  the  usual  distempers. 

As  the  Season  of  those  sudden  and  terri- 
ble storms  called  hurricanes,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  tornadoes  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  partly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
rains,  it  is  evident  that  these  dreadful  tem- 
pests in  some  measure  contribute  to  pro- 
duce the  sickness  prevailing  at  those  limes. 
It  was  even  remarked  one  year  at  Senegal; 
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that  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
in  the  night  succeeding  one  of  those  torna- 
does, a great  number  of  the  soldiers,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  English  women,  were  ta- 
ken ill,  this  garrison  having  before  been  un- 
commonly healthy. 

But  the  most  tremendous  of  these  tem- 
pests is  the  Samiels,  a sudden  gust  of  wind 
to  which  travellers  are  exposed  in  the  de- 
serts, sometimes  towards  the  middle  or  the 
end  of  June,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  it  is  said 
to  bring  almost  instantaneous  death  to  eve- 
ry man  or  beast  that  happens  to  stand  with 
his  face  towards  it.  These  samiels  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  shunned,  by  travelling  on- 
ly in  the  night  during  the  months  in  which 
they  prevail. 

In  America,  too,  we  find,  according  to 
Dr  Lining,  the  sickly  months  in  Charles- 
town, South  Carolina,  to  be  July,  August, 
and  September.  And  the  mean  quantities 
of  rain  and  moisture  in  the  air,  are  each  of 
them  greater  in  those  three  months  than  in 
the  three  preceding.  Hence,  it  seems  very 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  sickness  is 
caused  bv  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air; 
for  bodies,  as  already  observed,  are  more  dis- 
posed to  putrefaction  in  a hot  and  moist  air, 
than  in  a cold  and  dry  one. 
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In  Charlestown,  their  epidemic  diseases 
actually  return  as  regularly,  at  their  stated 
seasons,  as  a good  clock  strikes  twelve  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  viz.  in  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  when  great  heat  and 
moisture  prevail. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  greatest  fatality 
happening,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  about 
the  time  of  the  rains,  there  are  some  coun- 
tries where  the  sickness  only  commences 
about  that  time,  and  the  deaths  are  greatest 
in  the  subsequent  October  and  November. 

We  further  find,  that  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia,  where  the  heats  are  greater,  and 
the  soil  more  moist  than  more  toward  the 
north,  especially  on  lands  not  cleared,  agues, 
fevers,  and  fluxes,  are  very  distressing  to 
strangers,  though  the  natives  in  general  are 
healthy  and  long-lived. 

The  disease  termed  the  yellow  fever, 
which  has,  for  some  years  past,  committed 
such  devastations  in  America,  can  now, 
therefore,  be  more  easily  accounted  for  than 
formerly,  upon  the  very  principles  already 
delivered. 

There  cannot  be  many  better  proofs  of 
the  generation  of  this  fever  from  the  conta- 
minated state  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of 
putrefaction,  than  that  which  happened  on 
board  one  of  the  United  States’  frigates,  on 
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a voyage  to  the  Havannah  in  1799-  After 
a storm,  the  weather  became  extremely  hot, 
and  putrefaction  of  some  of  their  provision 
took  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  air  in 
the  hold,  and  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  was 
contaminated  so  as  to  extinguish  lights  im- 
mediately. In  a few  days,  the  first  man  who 
was  seized  was  affected  by  symptoms  of  a 
highly  inflammatory  bilious  fever,— such  as 
violent  pains  in  the  head  and  bones,  suffu- 
sion of  the  face  and  eyes,  hardness  and  ve- 
locity of  pulse,  prostration  of  strength, 
great  thirst,  vomiting,  and  costiveness.  The 
symptoms  of  others,  however,  who  were  af- 
fected by,  and  afterwards  died  of  it,  soon 
assumed  the  actual  appearance  of  well  mark- 
ed yellow  fever,  precisely  such  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  authors.  They  had,  during  this 
voyage,  no  communication  with  vessel, 
town,  or  port,  so  that  this  disease  was  gene- 
rated with  themselves,  and  its  surprising 
change  must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
change  of  climate. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  diseases  that  prove 
fatal  to  soldiers,  and  Europeans  in  general, 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  fevers  and  fluxes. 
These  are  the  concomitants  of  armies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  tropical  climates 
they  are  well  known  to  rage  with  peculiar 
yiolence.  There  appears  to  be  an  intimate 
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•onnection  between  them,  for  they  are  fre- 
quently combined  together,  often  inter- 
change with  each  other,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  one  is  epidemic  without  the  other. 
They  seem  to  depend  upon  the  same  cause, 
perhaps  differently  modified.  The  fevers 
are  similar  to  what  have  been  called  remit- 
tent ; but  greatly  more  violent  in  their  at- 
tack, quicker  in  their  progress,  and  more  fa- 
tal in  their  termination,  than  what  are  ever 
seen  by  us  in  Europe.  They  proceed  from 
the  same  cause,  noxious  exhalations  from 
wet,  low,  and  marshy  grounds. 

Towards  the  production  of  such  noxious 
vapours,  there  appears  to  be  necessary  the 
concurrence  of  three  circumstances,  heat, 
moisture,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

What  renders  Jamaica  more  particularly 
unhealthy  is,  that  marsh  effluvia,  owing  to 
the  particular  state  of  the  climate,  constant- 
ly exist  there  ; whilst  in  northern  climates 
they  only  exist  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
when  it  is  observed  that  they  are  uniformly 
unhealthy.  In  Jamaica,  the  most  healthy 
spots  are  the  dry  and  sandy,  where  there  is 
little  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  where  the  rain  is  absorbed  by  the  earth. 
Dry,  elevated,  and  mountainous  places,  too, 
are  generally  healthy ; the  decayed  animal 
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and  vegetable  matter  being  washed  away  by 
the  frequent  rains. 

In  an  army  stationed  in  Jamaica,  it  was 
observed,  that,  in  less  than  four  months, 
there  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marsh- 
es, or  were  discharged  in  consequence  of 
being  unfit  for  service,  5250  men,  not  one 
of  whom  died  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

These  are,  in  various  climates,  the  effects 
of  heat,  moisture,  and  putridity. 

Thus,  the  diseases  of  strangers,  in  differ- 
ent climates,  bear  every  where  a proportion- 
al similitude  to  each  other ; and  the  vio- 
lence or  malignity  of  the  fevers  and  fluxes, 
with  which  they  are  often  afflicted,  depend, 
in  a great  measure,  upon  the  degrees  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  the  other  states  of  the  re- 
spective climate. 


Sect.  III. — Of  Situation. 

/If.;  ; V *■'»  1 ! 1 j j l ■ i . • > *iu  O Si  1 

According  to  the  various  situations  of 
different  countries,  the  inhabitants  undergo 
such  an  astonishing  variety  of  forms,  that  it 
is  in  many  instances  impossible  to  believe 
them  to  belong  to  the  same  species.  We 
may.  for  instance,  take  as  an  example  even 
an  individual  country,  and  choose  Ireland, 
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which  is  but  of  small  extent,  as  that  exam- 
ple. There  we  find,  that  the  handsomest 
peasants  are  the  natives  of  Kilkenny,  and 
the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  most  wretch- 
ed and  squalid  are  those  near  Cork  and  Wa- 
terford, and  of  Munster  and  Connaught. 

In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  the  male  and 
female  peasantry,  and  even  the  horses,  are 
remarked  to  be  handsome  ; the  former  be- 
' ing  fair  and  tall,  possessing  great  muscular 
flexibility,  and  being  the  best  leapers  in  Ire- 
land. The  finest  hunters,  and  most  expert 
huntsmen,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fine  sport- 
ing county  of  Fermanagh.  In  the  county 
of  Meath,  on  the  contrary,  the  peasants  are 
very  heavily  limbed.  In  the  county  of  Ker- 
ry, and  along  the  western  shore,  the  pea- 
sants again,  in  expression  of  countenance, 
and  colour  of  hair,  very  much  resemble  the 
Spaniards. 

Tims,  while  the  external  form,  and  un- 
doubtedly also  the  mental  activity,  are  great- 
ly influenced  by  external  circumstances, 
the  health,  from  different  situations,  is  in- 
fluenced in  as  remarkable  a degree. 

We  find,  that  the  most  healthy  countries  Influence 
in  the  world  generally  contain  certain  spots  tion  in  pro- 
of ground,  where  strangers  are  subject  to  S' 
the  attacks  of  sickness.  And,  on  the  other  ed  to  par- 
hand,  we  find,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  spots. 
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island,  or  any  large  extent  of  continent, 
that  does  not  contain  some  places,  where 
Europeans  may  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state 
of  health  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
Previous  to  considering  the  influence  of 
particular  situations  in  producing  disease,  it 
is  necessary,  as  introductory  to  it,  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  sources  of  disease  are  never 
found  to  act  but  when  we  approach  close- 
ly to  them  ; that  is,  either  near  to  the 
bodies  of  men,  from  which  they  may  imme- 
diately issue  ; or  near  substances  which,  as 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
men,  are  imbued  with  their  effluvia,  and  in 
which  these  effluvia  are  sometimes  retained 
in  an  active  state  for  a very  long  time.  I may 
mention,  that  even  the  most  unhealthy  spots 
in  the  world  have  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  often  at  no  great  distance  from  them, 
places  which  afford  a secure  retreat  and  pro- 
tection from  disease  and  death.  In  a word, 
the  diseases  most  fatal  to  strangers  in  every 
country,  seem  not  merely  to  be  confined  to 
particular  seasons,  but,  even  during  these 
seasons,  to  certain  places  only.  Indeed, 
were  not  the  matter  of  contagion  continual- 
ly regenerated,  it  would  soon  become  per- 
fectly inert,  as  it  has  been  found,  that  when 
very  unwholesome  air  is  even  conveyed  to  a 
great  distance,  and  much  time  elapses  be- 
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fore  it  is  tried,  it  approaches,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  the  state  of  wholesome  air. 
But  where  these  causes  of  disease  exist,  we 
shall  generally  find  a constant  generation  of 
them  from  some  source  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  distance  to  which  contagious 
effluvia  are  capable  of  being  conveyed,  but 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  different  kinds 
must  vary  these  phenomena.  In  the  grotto 
del  Cani,  in  Italy,  for  instance,  the  distance 
to  which  its  particular  air  spreads  is  very 
small,  as  instant  death  follows  respiration  at 
the  bottom,  while,  at  the  top,  this  opera- 
tion can  be  performed  freely  and  without 
injury. 

I have  just  stated,  that  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  spots  greatly  conducive  to  health, 
as  well  as  to  disease,  are  to  be  found  ; and 
I do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  if  greater  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  this  fact  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
premature  death,  might  have  lived. 

We  shall  find  in  the  East  Indies,  for  in- 
stance, in  Sumatra,  that  Fort  Marlborough 
affords  a retreat  tolerably  safe  and  conve- 
pient  at  the  distance  only  of  three  or  four 
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miles  from  our  most  sickly  settlement  of 
Bencoolen.  The  unhealthy  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, also,  in  Bengal,  has  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  healthy  situations  of  Barasat  and 
Garatte. 

The  Dutch,  at  Batavia,  have  the  more 
healthy  situations  of  Cerebon,  Samaring,  or 
Tanjapour,  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Instances  of  this  irregularity,  in  point  of 
healthy  situation,  may  also  be  mentioned  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  air  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  India 
dominions,  varies  greatly  in  point  of  purity, 
according  to  the  situation  of  places.  Thus, 
the  city  of  Mexico  is  very  healthy,  while  La 
Vera  Cruz,  its  sea- port,  is  remarkable  for 
bad  air. 

I have  pointed  out  the  above  example  as 
a curious  fact,  because  in  general  situations 
near  the  sea  are,  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  same  country,  the  most  healthy. 
This  may  be  given  as  one  instance  of  the 
short  distance  to  which  certain  kinds  of 
contagious  miasmata  may  be  capable  of 
reaching.  Hence,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
should  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  by 
being  attached  to  the  bodies  of  men,  & c. 
who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  action. 
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Still,  however,  independently  of  these  fa- 
vourable situations,  we  find  that,  by  winds, 
the  contagious  miasmata  invade  the  most 
healthy  situations:  Thus,  the  southerly 

winds,  while  they  blow  from  the  deserts  of 
Lybia  during  the  summer,  produce  at  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  an  unhealthy  sea- 
son. This  happens  also  at  Madras,  where 
the  winds,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
passing  over  a large  tract  of  sand*  are  always 
hot  and  disagreeable. 

In  many  instances,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  these  evils  can  be  alleviated 
by  all  the  art  of  human  ingenuity. 

As  it  has  universally  been  allowed,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  sea  is  more 
equal  in  its  nature,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
warmer  than  continents  are,  so  islands  being 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  participate  more 
of  its  temperature,  and  are  warmer  than 
continents. 

We  find  that  islands  and  continents,  si- 
tuated near  the  equator,  vary  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  salubrity  of  climate,  from  local 
causes,  even  where  their  temperature  is 
much  the  same  ; for  if,  in  any  of  these,  the 
heat  is  attended  with  humidity,  we  always 
find  the  inhabitants  subject  to  virulent  fe- 
vers, and  to  other  malignant  diseases  arising 
from  debility. 
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But  with  respect  to  the  temperature  bf 
countries  from  their  situation,  I may  observe, 
that  all  those  which  lie  southward  of  any 
sea  are  warmer  than  those  which  have  the 
sea  to  the  southward  of  them,  at  least  in  our 
hemisphere. 

All  those  countries  lying  to  the  windward 
of  high  mountains,  or  extensive  forests,  are 
also  warmer  than  those  lying  to  the  leeward, 
in  the  same  latitude. 

We  find,  that  the  health  of  countries 
greatly  depends,  though  perhaps  in  some 
more  than  others,  on  the  particular  soil  of 
which  the  country  is  composed,  and  this 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  nature  of  its 
constituent  parts,  as  well  as  on  those  other 
circumstances  which  regulate,  in  a great 
measure,  the  temperature  of  different  coun- 
tries. Thus  we  find,  that  stones  and  sand 
have  less  capacity  for  heat  than  the  other 
kinds  of  earth,  which  are  always  somewhat 
moist ; they  heat  or  cool,  therefore,  more 
rapidly,  and  to  a greater  degree.  Hence 
the  violent  heat  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and 
the  intense  cold  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  But 
although  moderately  dry,  sandy  soil  is,  in 
general,  pretty  healthy,  much  of  this  must 
depend  on  the  particular  nature  or  size  of 
the  particles  of  the  sand  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Thus  at  Pensacola,  Whydah,  and 
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the  island  of  Bonavista,  is  a small,  loose, 
sand,  which  is  found  to  be  injurious  to 
health. 

The  pestiferous  vapour  'also,  arising  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  from  such  sandy  deserts,  in  South 
America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  can  only  be 
characterised  by  its  effects.  This  blast, 
which  is  called  the  Samiel  wind,  proves,  in 
these  hot  sandy  deserts,  instantly  fatal,  both 
to  man  to  beast ; but  when  it  passes  over 
a soil  covered  with  grass  and  vegetables,  its 
effects  are  mitigated. 

Thus,  while  the  particular  nature  of  the  ^c^of 
soil,  or  rather  those  emanations  from  the  situation 

withregard 

soil,  greatly  affect,  from  the  nature  of  its  tomouu- 
situation,  the  health  of  individuals,  we  may  °r 
remark,  that  health  ;or  disease  may  depend 
on  other  circumstances  besides  these.  Such 
are  elevated  and  mountainous  places,  which 
are  even  more  healthy  than  dry  and  sandy 
ones ; and  that,  independent  of  the  power 
which  mountains  have  in  gathering  and  re- 
taining clouds  about  them,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  high  mountains  is  always  most  subject  to 
frequent  rains. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  fact,  that 
a far  greater  proportion  of  rain  falls  in  moun- 
tainous countries  than  in  plains.  Among 
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the  Andes,  it  is  said  to  rain  almost  perpe- 
tually, while  in  Egypt  it  scarcely  ever  rains 
at  all.  It  has  been  in  general  observed,  that 
although  rains  fall  during  tlqe  continuance  of 
any  wind,  they  are  most  frequent  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  south. 

So  remarkably  different,  in  various  re- 
spects, are  flat  and  mountainous  countries, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  may  be  consi- 
dered as  living  in  different  climates. 

Even  Hippocrates  observes,  that  moun- 
taineers are  active  in  their  bodies,  with  their 
joints  well  fitted  to  each  other,  their  skins 
hairy,  and  their  minds  patient  of  labour  and 
watching ; their  tempers  passionate,  obsti- 
nate, and  impatient  of  restraint ; with  their 
manners  rather  inclining  to  fierceness  than 
mildness.  They  are  also  acute  in  their  un- 
derstandings, and  in  learning  the  arts,  and 
diligent  in  their  dispositions,  with  a turn  for 
war  and  military  employments. 

Aristotle  also  takes  notice,  that  hilly  coun- 
tries breed  animals  fiercer  and  stronger  than 
those  who  live  in  plains  ; and  that  people 
do  not  feel  the  effect  of  age  so  soon  in  hilly 
as  in  flat  countries. 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition,  and  of 
the  form  of  the  country,  hilly  regions  are 
with  difficulty  conquered  by  a foreign  force, 
and  more  generally  preserve  a free  govern- 
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ment,  than  nations  who  inhabit  the  plains. 
Thus,  the  Scots  and  the  Welch  long  resist- 
ed the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  the  Saxons. 

Fertile  countries,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, are  also  observed  to  produce  people  less 
courageous  than  those  found  in  barren  ones. 

Buffon  also  observes,  that  there  are  gene- 
rally more  old  men  in  high  than  in  low 
countries  ; and  that  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, of  Wales,  of  Auvergne,  of  Switzer- 
land, have  furnished  more  examples  of  ex- 
treme old  age  than  the  plains  of  Holland, 
Flanders,  Germany,  or  Poland.  When  hills, 
however,  are  found  to  be  very  high  as  the 
Glaciers  and  the  Alps,  there  are  much  fewer 
instances  of  longevity  than  in  more  moder- 
ately elevated  grounds.  In  Dr  Price’s  work 
on  reversionary  payments,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing calculation  ; that  in  hilly  districts,  half  of 
the  number  born  live  to  the  age  of  4 7 ; ill 
marshy  districts  to  the  age  only  of  25.  In 
the  former,  one  in  *20  live  to  the  age  of  80,  in 
the  latter,  one  only  in  52  reach  that  period 
of  life. 

One  reason  why  mountainous  countries, 
particularly  in  cold  northern  climates,  are 
less  subject  to  disease  than  warm  and  flat 
ones,  is,  in  some  measure,  that  the  high 
winds  prevent  the  accumulation  of  those  pu- 
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trid  exhalations  which  are  easily  retained  in 
lower  situations. 

Thus  an  asylum  for  health  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  weary  traveller,  even  in  some  parts  of 
the  sultry  deserts  of  Arabia,  may,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  behold  from  afar  , the 
summits  of  the  Persian  and  Turcomanian 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  their 
sides  lined  with  a refreshing  verdure,  which 
is  constantly  fanned  with  a pure  and  tem- 
perate air. 

On  the  rising  ground  near  Bombay,  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health 
duringthe  rainy  season, and  may,  in  the  great- 
est safety,  behold  the  adjacent  country  cover- 
ed with  water,  the  recess  of  which,  leaves 
innumerable  pools  of  stagnating  water,  full 
of  frogs  and  dead  fish,  whose  stench  proves 
very  injurious  to  Europeans  occuping  the 
lower  grounds. 

Within  nine  miles  of  Madras  also,  stands 
Mount  St  Thomas,  justly  esteemed  for  its  air 
the  Montpelier  of  all  our  settlements  in  India. 

The  town  of  Salvadore  is  the  most  healthy 
in  that  division  of  the  globe.  Although  it 
lies  150  miles  up  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire, 
and  within  six  degrees  of  the  equator,  vet, 
from  its  being  situated  on  a hill,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  being  cleared  of  na- 
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tural  woods  and  thickets,  its  inhabitants  not 
only  breathe  a pure  and  temperate  air  ; but 
are,  in  a great  measure,  exempted  from  all 
the  plagues  of  that  unhealthy  climate. 

When,  however,  we  see,  in  many  places 
of  the  same  country,  the  most  healthy  spots 
entirely  abandoned,  and,  almost  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  inhabitants  voluntarily 
taking  up  their  habitations  in  places  from 
which  the  very  causes  of  disease  arise,  we 
can  deem  such  conduct  nothing  short  of 
madness. 

We  shall  only  mention  the  high  hills  of 
Sierra  Leon,  upon  whose  summits  theair  is 
clear  and  serene,  while  thick  mists,  and  noi- 
some vapours  overspread  the  lower  grounds ; 
yet,  even  in  this  place,  the  English  inhabit 
a low  valley,  merely  for  the  benefit  of  a 
spring  of  good  water,  the  carriage  of  which, 
to  any  part  of  the  hill,  might  easily  be  per- 
formed by  slaves. 

These  heights,  however,  as  I formerly  ob-  In  Ame. 
served,  when  carried  to  a very  great  extent, 
lose  their  exhilirating  effects,  and  are  de- 
structive of  human  life.  We  shall  find, 
that  from  10  degrees  north  of  the  equinoc- 
tial, to  55  south,  there  runs  through  the 
continent  of  America,  a continued  chain  of 
very  high  mountains,  called  the  Andes,  or 
Cordilleras.  The  tops  of  these  mountains, 
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even  under  the  equator,  are  covered  with 
snow,  and,  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  are 
rendered  uninhabitable  to  man  or  beast. 

Still,  however,  we  find,  that,  indepen- 
dently of  these  exceptions,  high  grounds  ex- 
posed to  the  breezes  are,  throughout  the 
world,  the  most  healthy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mobile,  Pensa- 
cola, and  other  places  in  the  hot  southern, 
and  less  healthy  parts  of  West  Florida, 
there  are  several  elevated  situations,  expos- 
ed to  the  winds,  and  dry,  which  would  afford 
a safe  and  certain  retreat  from  the  diseases 
which  there  prevail  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September. 

The  country  of  Brazil  is,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, esteemed  a paradise,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  purity  of  its  air.  When  the 
sun  is  there  vertical,  the  air  is  refreshed  and 
cooled  by  the  sea  breezes ; and  its  inland 
parts  are  fanned  by  still  cooler  breezes  from 
the  Andes 

In  Jamaica  Like  this  country,  we  shall  find,  that  Ja- 
maica has  one  continued  ridge  of  mountains 
running  through  it,  from  east  to  west,  be- 
sides some  smaller  hills.  On  the  sides  of 
these  mountains,  the  air  is  temperate  and 
cool,  while  the  vallies  are  scorched  with  ex- 
cessive heat,  or  inundated  by  violent  rains. 
Part  of  this  mountainous  ridge  is  at  no  great 
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distance  from  Spanish  Town,  Kingston,  and 
Port  Royal,  the  principal  sea  port. 

We  do  not,  however,  recommend  a re- 
treat to  the  barren,  cold,  and  bleak  summits 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  scorching  heats  in  the 
vallies  or  woods,  to  so  intense  a degree  of 
cold,  must  be  injurious  to  the  constitution  ; 
nor  to  such  an  height  as  where  the  vapours 
are  condensed  into  mists  or  clouds. 

In  no  part  of  these  high  grounds  do  they 
suffer  from  want  of  rain,  although  along  the 
sea- coast  the  country  is  often  parched. 
These  different  states  must  consequently 
produce  very  different  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  individuals  near  them.  Some  of  the 
forts  are  very  healthy,  as  Fort  Augusta,  or 
Stoney-hill  ; indeed,  these  two  last  quarters 
would  not  be  reckoned  unhealthy  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Similar  situations  are  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  West  India  islands.  The 
situations  are  of  two  kinds,  dry  sand-banks, 
surrounded  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the 
sea,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  noxious  winds 
blowing  from  swamps  and  marshes  ; and  ele- 
vated situations  on  the  mountains.  In  pla- 
ces so  circumstanced,  the  effects  of  the 
remittent  fever  of  that  country  are  scarcely 
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How  much  such  a situation,  even  though 
but  little  above  the  exhalations,  contributes 
to  health,  may  be  judged  from  this,  that,  in 
the  flat  part  of  the  country,  the  houses  upon 
a level  with  the  ground,  or  very  little  raised 
above  it,  are  uniformly  the  most  unhealthy. 

In  Barbadoes,  also,  there  is  a hill  called 
Scotland,  or  the  Highlands,  where  the  air  is 
purer  and  more  wholesome  than  in  any 
other  place  upon  the  whole  of  that  pleasant 
and  healthy  island. 

Antigua,  near  English  harbour,  is  remark- 
able for  its  unhealthfulness  ; but  an  absolute 
safety  and  secure  retreat  is  to  be  found  in 
the  high  mountains,  especially  in  that  called 
Mark’s-hill. 

The  island  of  Dominica  is,  in  most  places, 
and  especially  about  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay, 
woody  and  unhealthy.  Yet  there  are  seve- 
ral families  in  it,  who,  by  fixing  their  resi- 
dence on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  live  exempt- 
ed from  the  attacks  of  agues  and  fevers,  tire 
/ 

diseases  most  common  there  ; and  thus  en- 
joy as  good  a state  of  health  and  constitution 
as  it  they  lived  in  Europe. 

From  the  healthy  nature  of  high,  or  ra- 
ther elevated,  situations,  compared  to  plains 
and  vallies,  and  the  practice  on  the  conti- 
nent of  building  houses,  prisons,  &c.  upon 
them,  we  have  a very  clear  proof  of  the  in- 
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terest  which  has  been  taken  by  the  various 
continental  governments  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  their  subjects. 

The  Germans,  well  aware  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  cleanliness  in  prisons,  have  very  judi- 
ciously chosen  to  build  them  in  situations 
most  conducive  to  it ; near  rivers,  for  instance, 
as  at  Hanover,  Zell,  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 
Cologne,  Mentz,  and  many  other  places. 

We  uniformly  find,  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  rivers  is,  upon  the  whole,  fa- 
vourable to  health,  provided  they  do  not 
stagnate  ; but  of  all  other  situations  we  find 
none  where  the  air  is  so  pure  and  whole- 
some as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small 
streams  running  over  a rocky  or  a pebbly 
bottom. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  choos- 
ing a healthy  situation,  not  to  allow  artificial 
means  to  defeat  the  very  end  we  are  in  pur- 
suit of.  When,  for  instance,  houses,  small 
villages,  and  even  towns,  are  crowded  with 
trees,  they  do  not  only  confine,  but  moisten 
the  air.  In  towns,  indeed,  where  the 
houses  and  pavements  of  the  streets  prevent 
the  rising  of  the  damps,  and  where  there  are 
continual  fires,  there  is  less  of  this  kind  of 
moisture. 

It  has  always  been  remarked,  that  agues 
are  not  only  more  frequent,  but  also  more 
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violent,  in  the  country,  and  in  farm-houses, 
than  in  large  villages  or  towns.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  this  greatly  depends  on  what  I 
have  just  pointed  out  as  causes  of  moisture 
in  these  places  ? 

Wherever  houses  may  be  built,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  they  are  most  healthy 
where  they  enjoy  the  sun  in  winter,  and  the 
shade  in  summer  ; where,  likewise,  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  particular  country 
are  allowed  to  blow  upon  that  part  of  the 
house  where,  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows,  &c.  the  freest  circu- 
lation of  air  can  be  kept  up  through  it.  For 
where  houses  are  built,  or  towns,  &c.  are 
situate,  so  that  the  salutary  winds  have  no 
access  to  carry  off  their  noxious  vapours, 
they  must  of  necessity  be  unhealthy,  and 
their  inhabitants  subject  to  many  distempers. 
And  even  when  they  may  be  well  aired,  if 
external  filth  and  nastiness  are  suffered,  by 
natural  or  artificial  means,  to  accumulate,  so 
that  the  very  windows  cannot  be  opened 
without  admitting  air  apparently  more  nox- 
ious, certainly  not  less  offensive,  than  that 
already  in  the  room,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  any  thing  but  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  within  them. 

With  respect  to  low  ground,  I may  men- 
tion, that  in  every  country,  the  exhalations 
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from  canals  and  marshes  in  hot  weather  act 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  air  of  foul 
and  crowded  ships  ; and  uniformly,  in  what- 
ever way  they  may  act,  produce  disease. 
We  therefore  see  how  moisture  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided,  since  remitting  fevers  have 
ever  been  most  prevalent  in  wet  seasons,  and 
chiefly  incident  to  those  who  live  in  low 
damp  situations. 

A person,  however,  may  be  seized  by  an 
intermitting  fever,  or  what  is  vulgarly  term- 
ed an  ague  and  fever,  in  the  most  whole- 
some spot  of  ground.  This  disease,  how- 
ever, is  peculiarly  endemial  in  low,  woody, 
and  marshy  places,  where  persons  of  all  ages, 
and  of  both  sexes,  are  subject  to  its  frequent 
attacks,  and  from  which  even  infants  at  the 
breast  are  not  exempted.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing mortal  to  natives,  though  its  long  conti- 
nuance is  apt  to  impair  their  constitutions, 
and  to  produce  obstinate  chronical  distem- 
pers. 

It  has  been  particularly  observed,  that 
while  the  natives  of  these  places  were  unin- 
fected by  diseases  of  that  sort,  others  coming 
into  such  places  from  a more  healthy  one, 
suffer  very  considerably.  Although  agues 
and  intermittent  fevers  are  most  common 
under  the  above  circumstances,  yet  they 
give  origin  to  other  diseases,  perhaps  more 
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immediately  fatal  in  their  nature,  and  the 
causes  of  which  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  at- 
tempted to  be  accounted  for  by  medical 
writers.  ' 

We  know,  that  in  some  of  the  lowest, 
moistest,  and  closest,  parts  of  London, 
where  effluvia,  perhaps  not  greatly  different 
from  that  emitted  by  marshes,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  poorer  people,  spotted  fe- 
vers and  dysenteries  are  often  to  be  met 
with,  and  these  are  seldom  heard  of  among 
people  of  better  rank,  living  in  more  airy  si- 
tuations. Hence  the  autumnal  remittent 
has,  by  some,  been  called  the  Westminster 
fever  ; and  many,  by  their  attendance  on  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  courts  of  law, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sessions,  when  the 
houses  were  more  damp  than  usual,  have 
contracted  malignant  diseases. 

We  find  medical  writers  observe,  that  the 
most  unhealthy  spots  of  any  country  are 
those  where  low  damp  exhaling  surfaces  are 
to  be  found.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  in  Scotland,  compar- 
ing Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  William,  ob- 
serves, that  the  former  of  these  has  always 
been  a healthy  garrrison ; but  that  the 
latter,  which  lies  toward  the  western 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles  from  the 
other,  has  ever  been  sickly,  and,  in  particu- 
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Jar,  subject  to  agues  and  the  bloody  flux. 
On  the  western  coast  there  are  continual 
rains,  and  the  fort  stands  in  a narrow  and 
moist  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains  ; so 
that  there  is  not  only  a greater  fall  of  rain, 
but  a slower  evaporation  in  that  part  than  in 
any  other  of  the  country. 

Independently,  however,  of  Fort  Augus- 
tus being  in  general  more  healthy  than  Fort 
William,  it  would  still  appear  that,  during 
the  autumn,  it  is  not  so ; for,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  on  the  camp  breaking  up,  those 
troops  left  at  Fort  Augustus  between  300  and 
400  sick,  who  were  afterwards  carried  to  In- 
verness. By  this  time  the  hospital  fever  was 
frequent  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  ; but  was  less  mortal  than  usual,  from 
the  coolness  of  the  weather,  and  the  open 
situation  of  the  place. 

A great  source  of  humidity  in  the  atmos- 
phere takes  place  from  collections  of  water 
almost  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  is  very  common  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, where  the  soil  is  light,  and  the 
moisture  easily  transpiring,  in  summer  loads 
the  air  with  vapour  even  where  no  water  is 
risible.  This  is  also  the  condition  of  most 
of  Dutch  Brabant,  where  the  people  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  interraittents  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  the  water  from  the 
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surface  ; so  that  by  looking  into  their  wells, 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  healthiness  of  se- 
veral of  their  villages. 

It  is  a phenomenon  in  nature,  not  easily 
accounted  for,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
contestible  fact,  that  in  stagnating  pools  of 
water  at  Bombay,  which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  any  river,  or  with  the  sea,  and 
which  are  produced  solely  by  the  rains,  liv- 
ing fish  are  generated,  of  which  many  per- 
sons have  eaten,  and  which,  upon  the  drying 
up  of  these  pools  die,  are  corrupted,  and 
produce  disease. 

It  is  strange,  that  in  India,  as  in  every 
other  country,  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selecting  of  the  most  healthy 
spots  for  the  residence  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  in  general  when  a favourable  spot 
was  chosen,  it  was  seemingly  more  an  act 
of  chance  than  design. 

In  Africa,  also,  we  find,  that  Europeans 
have  unfortunately  fixed  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal settlements  either  on  low,  inland,  un- 
perflated, and  uncultivated  spots,  the  foul 
banks  of  rivers,  or  near  their  swampy  and 
oozy  mouths,  or  upon  salt-marshes,  formed 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  ocean,  where  in 
many  places  the  putrid  fish,  scattered  on  the 
shore  by  the  negroes,  emit  such  noisome 
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effluvia,  as  proves  very  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  English  castle  at  Whydah,  also,  has 
been  rendered  more  unhealthy  than  the  ne- 
gro town  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  a small 
circumstance  unattended  to  in  constructing 
it.  It  is  built  on  a spot  of  ground  that  the 
sea  breezes  cannot  reach,  without  passing 
over  an  inconsiderable  brook  of  water,  which 
produces  some  aquatic  plants,  always  cover- 
ed with  slime. 

Upon  this  occasion  I cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  there  is  scarcely  a physical  cause 
which  can  be  assigned  for  the  production 
of  any  disease  that  does  not,  from  some  other 
accessary  circumstance,  admit  of  some  ex- 
ceptions. Thus,  not  only  the  woods  and 
morasses  in  Guinea  are  tolerably  healthy  in 
the  dry  season,  if  we  except  Old  and  New 
Calabar,  Benin,  and  such  like  places  ; but  a 
few  instances  might  be  produced,  of  towns 
surrounded  by  marshes  and  a foggy  air, 
where  the  inhabitants  suffer,  even  during  the 
rainy  season,  no  inconvenience  from  their 
situation  ; of  which  an  example  is  New  Or- 
leans, in  Louisiana.  There  seem  to  be  but 
two  causes  which  can  be  assigned  for  these 
phenomena,  either  that  the  inhabitants  be- 
come inured  to  such  effluvia,  and  conse- 
quently are  enabled  to  resist  their  bad  ef- 
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fects ; or,  that  there  is  some  particular  qua- 
lity of  the  effluvia,  by  which  they  are  unable 
to  communicate  disease. 

From  various  other  situations,  although 
disease  be  not  actually  induced,  yet  other  ef- 
fects nearly  as  bad  arise.  On  the  variety  of 
climate  caused  by  such  circumstances,  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants  great- 
ly depend.  This  truth  is  well  known  to 
those  who  trade  for  slaves  on  the  African 
coast.  The  negroes  they  purchase  are  dull 
or  stupid,  lively  or  ingenious,  sickly  or  ro- 
bust, long  or  short  lived,  according  to  the 
situation  whence  they  are  brought. 

The  state  to  which  the  air  is  sometimes 
reduced  in  Africa  by  putrefaction,  is  scarce- 
ly, I believe,  to  be  credited  by  an  European 
who  has  not  visited  that  coast.  Many  parts 
of  that  country  are  altogether  uncultivated, 
overflowed  with  water,  surrounded  by 
thick  impenetrable  woods,  and  over-run  with 
slime.  The  air  is  vitiated,  noisome,  and 
thick,  insomuch  that  lighted  torches  or  can- 
dles burn  dimly,  and  seem  ready  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ; even  the  human  voice  loses  its 
natural  tone.  The  smell  of  the  ground  and 
of  the  houses  is  raw  and  offensive  ; but  the 
vapour  arising  from  the  putrid  water  in  the 
ditches  is  much  worse.  All  this,  however, 
T»eems  tolerable,  compared  to  the  infinite 
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number  of  insects  swarming  every  where, 
both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  which, 
as  they  seem  to  be  produced  and  cherished 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
they  contribute  greatly  to  increase  its  impu- 
rity. The  wild  bees  from  the  woods,  together 
with  millions  of  ants,  over-run  and  destroy 
the  furniture  of  the  houses  ; at  the  same 
time,  swarms  of  cock-roaches  often  darken 
the  air,  and  extinguish  even  the  candles  by 
their  flight ; but  the  greatest  plague  are 
the  musquitoes  and  sand-flies,  whose  inces- 
sant buzz,  and  painful  stings,  are  insup- 
portable. 

In  the  West  Indies,  too,  it  is  observed, 
that,  during  the  rains,  the  periodical  sick- 
ness which  attends  them  is  much  more  vio- 
lent in  the  hot,  marshy,  woody,  or  unculti- 
vated places,  than  upon  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  is  in  such  places,  and  at  such  times,  that 
troops  have  suffered  so  much  in  these  islands. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a maxim, 
that  under  these  circumstances,  no  troops 
can  stand  encampment  even  for  a few  weeks 
at  a time.  It  is  certainly  owing  to  this  that 
so  many  thousands  of  our  excellent  troops 
have,  of  late  years,  fallen  on  this  destructive 
coast ; while  the  inhabitants,  comparatively 
speaking,  scarcely  at  all  suffered  from  the 
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same  cause.  The  sudden  transition  from 
breathing  the  pure  sea  air  on  their  voyage, 
to  their  encampment,  perhaps  during  the 
unhealthy  season,  exposed  them  to  every 
chance  of  infection,  which  rarely  failed  of 
being  most  destructive  to  them.  And  this 
may  be  an  additional  reason  why  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  less  than  our  troops. 

te Thus  custom  moulds 

To  every  clime  the  soft  Promethean  clay ; 

And  he  who  first  the  fogs  of  Essex  breath’d, 

(So  kind  is  native  air),  may  in  the  fens 
Of  Essex,  from  inveterate  ills  revive 
At  pure  Montpelier  or  Bermuda  caught.” 


Different 
effects  of 
Situation 
withregard 
to  the  Sea 
Coast. 


However  inveterately  the  diseases  of  these 
parts  may  rage,  such  as  cholera,  dysentery, 
intermittent,  and"  yellow  fever,  &c.  the  re- 
moval of  the  patients  from  the  inland  marsh- 
es to  a dry  sea-coast,  is  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects  ; and  that  the  pure  sea  air 
is  an  antidote  to  such  affections  is  evident 
from  persons  never  being  seized  by  them 
when  exposed  to  its  influence  even  in  the 
longest  voyages. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  pure  sea  air  in  the  prevention,  as  well 
as  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  other  diseases, 
may  be  adduced.  This,  however,  I deem 
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unnecessary  ; but  I may  mention  on& 
which  occurred,  between  40  and  50  years 
ago,  in  Naples.  This  city  is  remarkably  heal- 
thy, and  very  populous;  its  streets  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  houses  five  or  six  stories 
high,  and  very  much  crowded.  The  inha^ 
b'itants  were  extremely  remiss  in  cleanliness^ 
both  within  and  without  their  habitations. 

The  disease  raged  with  the  most  unre- 
mitting violence  for  a considerable  time,  till 
it  was  happily  observed,  that  the  sick  who 
were  moved  into  the  hospitals  which  stood 
near  the  sea,  recovered  much  more  quickly 
than  in  other  places  ; and  that  few  of  them 
died. 

Upon  this  being  represented  to  the  King, 
money  was  ordered  out  of  the  treasury  for 
the  fitting  up  of  hospitals  by  the  sea,  for  the 
public  benefit ; and  even  after  they  became 
crowded,  the  number  that  died  in  them  was 
inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  those  lost  in 
other  places.  In  these  well  ventilated  hos- 
pitals, open  to  the  sea  air,  the  progress  of 
the  contagion  was  entirely  stopped,  and  none 
of  the  nurses  or  attendants  on  the  sick  were 
infected  with  the  distemper. 

Were  we  to  take  a survey  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  particularly  those  in  warm 
latitudes,  we  should  find,  during  the  rainy 

season,  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  exempt 
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from  destructive  diseases.  Those  in  parti* 
cular  situated  near  the  muddy  and  impure 
banks  of  rivers,  or  the  foul  shores  of  the  sea, 
the  vapours  exhaling  from  putrid  stagnant 
water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  from  large 
swamps,  from  corrupted  vegetables,  and 
other  impurities,  almost  uniformly  produce 
mortal  diseases. 

We  find  also  that  some  harbours,  in  the  Bay 
of  Mexico,  for  instance,  and  those  generally 
the  most  secure,  prove  fatal  to  Europeans 
from  another  cause.  Thus,  in  Port  Maho, 
near  the  island  of  Rathuan,  ships  lie  in  a 
bason  of  water,  so  environed  with  very  high 
mountains  that  the  wind  can  have  no  access 
to  them ; and  in  this  respect  they  suffer 
more  than  even  at  English  Harbour,  Anti- 
gua. The  stagnating  air  thence  becomes  so 
putrid  and  unwholesome,  that  the  men, 
after  being  there  a few  days,  are  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  vomitings,  headachs,  de- 
liriums, &c.  and  in  two  or  three  days  more 
the  whole  body  putrifies,  and  the  dissolved 
mass  ofblood  issues  from  every  pore. 

These  diseases  cannot  arise  either  from 
the  moisture  or  coldness  of  the  air ; for,  tak- 
ing it  in  every  point  of  view,  we  find  air, 
incumbent  on  seas,  or  on  large  tracts  of  wa- 
ter, in  general  many  degrees  warmer  in  win- 
ter, and  cooler  in  summer,  than  air  incum- 
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bent  on  land;  because  land  is  more  suscepti- 
ble both  of  heat  and  cold  than  water  ; and, 
in  general,  air  participates  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  small  seas  surrounded 
by  land,  at  least  in  temperate  and  cold  cli- 
mates, are  generally  warmer  in  summer,  and 
colder  in  winter,  than  the  standard  ocean, 
because  they  are  a good  deal  influenced  by 
the  temperature  of  the  land. 

Whatever  effect  the  different  states  of 
temperature  may  have  in  other  respects,  we 
may  be  assured,  that  the  prevention  of  the 
accumulation  of  mud  and  filth  about  these 
shores,  would  infallibly  render  them  healthy 
situations. 

As  instances  of  the  purity  of  the  air  near 
fresh  or  salt  water,  I may  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  was  observed,  that  when  the  plague 
raged  in  London  in  1605,  it  never  attacked 
those  who  inhabited  the  houses  on  London 
bridge,  and  that  many  persons,  for  se- 
curity against  it,  lived  in  barges  on  the  river 
Thames,  where  the  air  was  purified  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  12  feet 
twice-a-day. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  3 760,  when  fevers  raged 
at  Portsmouth,  and  in  such  ships  as  lay  in 
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that  harbour,  near  the  mud,  the  men  who 
were  in  the  ships  at  Spithead  enjoyed  per- 
fect health. 

In  the  island  of  Sardinia,  when  disease  ra- 
ged violently,  the  people  were  safe  if  a short 
way  out  at  sea. 

When  a weakly  European  factor  also 
leaves  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  no  sooner 
breathes  the  pure  sea  air,  untainted  with  the 
land  effluvia,  than  he  finds  his  health 
mended,  his  appetite  and  his  strength  im- 
proved. 

In  suddenly  changing  situation,  as  in  sud- 
den changes  of  every  sort  to  which  the  hu- 
man body  can  be  exposed,  we  ought  to  re- 
collect, that  the  danger  we  run  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
make  such  changes.  Therefore  men  who 
thus  exchange  their  native  climate  for  a dis- 
tant one,  may  be  considered  as  affected  in  a 
manner  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  plants 
removed  to  a foreign  soil  ; where  the  ut- 
most care  and  attention  is  requisite  to  keep 
them  in  health,  and  inure  them  to  their  new 
situation,  since  thus  transplanted,  some 
change  and  alteration  must  happen  in  the 
constitution  of  both. 

Although  attention  to  this  rule  is  not  so 
common  as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  we  observe 
that  in  some  places  it  is  attended  to.  For 
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instance,  in  the  unhealthy  island  of  St  Ja- 
go  there  is  a place  called  St  Domingo, 
where,  on  account  of  its  wholesome  air,  it  is 
usual  for  the  governors,  upon  their  arrival 
from  Europe,  to  spend  some  time  before 
they  venture  to  fix  their  residence  at  the 
capital  ; by  this  means,  they  gradually  be- 
come seasoned  to  the  sickly  climate. 


CHAP.  II. 

* 

OF  ARTIFICIAL  CAUSES. 


Sect.  I. — Of  Construction  of  Houses. 

Among  all  the  artificial  causes  of  disease, 
none,  perhaps,  contribute  a greater  share,  if 
not  to  their  production,  at  least  to  their 
continuance,  than  the  construction  of 
houses.  Although  it  is  to  negligence,  in 
almost  every  instance,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute this,  we  so  often  see  houses,  both  with 
regard  to  their  situation  and  construction, 
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placed  so  as  to  have  such  eminently  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  health,  that  we  are  almost 
led  to  believe  it  had  been  done  by  design. 
Having  committed  this  fault,  we  next  at- 
tempt to  justify  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  the  pretences  used 
among  us  to  excuse  this  inattention  and  neg- 
ligence ; and  the  following  authority  on 
this  subject  may  be  adduced.  Dr  Mead, 
in  his  discourse  concerning  pestilential  con- 
tagion, says,  nothing  approaches  so  near  to 
the  first  original  of  contagion  as  air  pent  up, 
loaded  with  damps,  and  corrupted  with  the 
filthiness  that  proceeds  from  animal  bodies. 
Our  common  prisons  afford  us  an  instance 
of  this,  in  which  very  few  escape  what  they 
call  the  jail  fever,  which  is  always  attended 
with  a degree  of  malignity  in  proportion  to 
the  closeness  and  stench  of  the  place.  And 
it  certainly  would  very  well  become  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  town,  as  in  compassion 
to  the  prisoners,  to  take  care  that  all  houses 
of  confinement  should  be  kept  as  airy  and 
clean  as  is  consistent  with  the  use  to  which 
they  are  designed. 

Owing  to  the  particular  construction, 
&c.  of  some  houses,  scarcely  any  air  is  to 
be  breathed  in  or  near  them,  but  such  as  is 
loaded  by  the  most  filthy  and  offensive  efflu- 


via.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  health  to 
be  enjoyed  in  them,  when  we  find  it  assert- 
ed by  writers  upon  this  subject,  that  a gal- 
lon of  fresh  air  is  consumed  every  minute 
by  a man  in  health ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  a hogshead  will  only  last  him  an  hour. 
A sick  person  requires  a larger  supply,  be- 
cause he  more  quickly  contaminates  it  ; and, 
as  a clear  proof  of  the  very  bad  effect  of 
such  contaminated  air,  animals  expire  soon- 
er in  it  that  even  in  a vacuum.  We  know, 
however,  that  several  of  the  inferior  animals 
will  live  in  a given  quantity  of  air  until  its 
oxygen  gas  is  completely  consumed  ; but 
those  of  the  superior  orders  do  not  bear  this 
total  privation. 

Many  degrees  of  contamination  may  take 
place  in  the  air  before  it  becomes  quite  unfit 
for  supporting  animal  life  ; but  when  air  ar- 
rives at  that  pitch  of  contamination  at  which 
it  extinguishes  a lighted  candle,  then  it  is 
completely  unfit  for  supporting  life. 

This  state  of  the  air  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
causes,  most  commonly  produced  by  respi- 
ration, and  certainly  in  this  way  in  a far 
greater  degree  than  by  the  perspiration  of 
the  body. 

This  fluid  is  then,  as  we  have  stated,  great- 
ly contaminated  by  respiration  ; but  it  may 
also  be  injured  by  other  causes,  for  we  find, 
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that  air  corrupted  by  putrefaction  is,  of  all 
causes  of  sickness,  the  most  fatal  and  least 
understood. 

The  air  in  hospitals,  crowded  barracks, 
close  transport  ships,  and,  in  a word,  in 
every  place  where  it  is  so  pent  up,  not 
only  loses  a part  of  its  vital  principle  by  fre- 
quent respiration,  but  is  also  corrupted  by 
the  perspirable  matter  of  the  body.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  nastiness  of 
such  places,  to  the  number  of  dysenteries, 
and  of  foul  sores,  but,  above  all,  of  morti- 
fications, malignant  fever  is  both  frequent 
and  mortal. 

We  may  compare  this  state  with  that 
of  the  country,  where  the  bad  effects  of  the 
construction  of  houses  is  in  part  obviated  by 
a free  circulation  of  air  in  them.  The  great 
difference  is  very  visible  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, when,  for  want  of  employment,  the 
peasantry  are  driven  into  towns,  where, 
from  confinement  in  close  and  crowded  ma- 
nufactories, they  soon  exchange  their  ruddy 
complexion  for  a pale  and  meagre  visage. 
This  loss  of  health,  also,  is  too  commonly  and 
fatally  attended  also  with  loss  of  morals,  and, 
from  the  contaminating  effects  of  vicious 
example,  many  become  initiated  in  the  low 
and  wicked  arts  of  chicanery  and  fraud. 
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With  respect  to  the  comparative  mortali- 
ty of  these  different  situations,  it  is  observ- 
ed, that  although  mortality  from  epidemics 
be  more  constant  and  regular  in  cities 
than  in  pure  open  air,  yet  that  in  this  last, 
when  they  do  happen,  they  are  more  viru- 
lent than  in  the  other.  Tt  must  certainly, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  the  comparative 
advantages  are  to  be  found  upon  the  whole 
in  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  in  these  different  parts  upon  chil- 
dren, we  find  a calculation  in  the  Bi- 
shop of  Worcester’s  sermon,  preached  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
3756,  shewing,  that  many  more  children  die 
in  proportion,  which  are  nursed  in  populous 
towns,  or  brought  up  by  the  hand,  than  if 
they  were  nursed  in  the  country,  and  nou- 
rished at  the  breast. 

That  the  poor  of  every  populous  town  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  contagious 
distempers,  is  a fact  of  which  every  one, 
who  has  at  all  attended  to  the  subject,  must 
be  fully  satisfied  ; but  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  situation  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  country  only,  and  have  not  been  indu- 
ced to  explore  the  recesses  of  poverty  and 
disease  in  cities,  cannot  be  aware  how  many 
of  these  dwellings,  on  all  sides  closely  sur- 
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rounded  by  buildings,  and  in  their  whole 
appearance  indicating  filth  and  wretched- 
ness, are  in  situations  favourable  to  the 
spreading  of  infection,. 

Taking  a general  view,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  number  of  deaths  must  greatly  depend 
not  on  one,  but  on  various  circumstances 
combined. 

The  inhabitants  of  city,  town,  and  coun- 
try, from  birth  to  the  extreme  of  existence, 
are  computed  to  die  in  the  following  annual 
proportion  to  the  living : In  London,  1 of 
21  ; Dublin,  1 of  22  ; Edinburgh,  1 of  21 ; 
Vienna,  1 of  20 ; Amsterdam,  1 of  22  ; 
Berlin,  1 of  26.  This  is  nearly  Dr  Price’s 
calculation  ; but  Halley,  and  others,  com- 
pute only  from  1 of  22,  to  1 of  29  to  die  an- 
nually in  cities.  In  smaller  cities  or  towns, 
the  general  average  of  deaths  is  from  1 of 
24,  to  1 of  26 ; but  in  several  provinces, 
and  healthy  country  villages,  from  1 of  32, 
to  1 of  33,  up  even  to  1 of  45,  50,  and  even 
60,  is  the  annual  difference.  From  1 of  43 
to  i of  50  was  found  to  be  the  average  in  up- 
wards of  a thousand  country  parishes  on  the 
continent.  Within  the  above  short  intervals 
of  time,  there  will  therefore  have  died  in  the 
respective  cities  and  country  places  enume- 
rated, a number  equal  to  the  whole  inhabit 
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tants.  But  the  annual  decrease  of  the  op- 
pressed negroes,  in  the  West  India  islands, 
is  estimated  at  1 to  7.  In  some  provinces 
of  North  America,  according  to  Dr  Frank- 
lin, the  inhabitants  double  themselves  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty-five,  twenty-two, 
and  even  fifteen  years.  O11  the  other  hand, 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  almost  all 
towns  of  considerable  magnitude  and  popu- 
lation, the  total  annual  births  are  inferior  to 
the  burials.  It  is  calculated,  that  in  Lon- 
don, within  the  last  150  years,  near  a million 
more  of  the  human  species  have  died  than 
what  were  reared  in  it.  But,  in  small 
villages  and  country  districts,  the  annual 
births  exceed  the  burials  ; and  it  is  from  this 
redundance  that  a supply  is  furnished  for 
the  extraordinary  consumption  of  armies, 
navies,  colonization,  and  emigration,  exclu- 
sive of  sickness,  and  other  morbid  casual- 
ties ; the  country  and  village  surplus,  there  . 
fore,  prevents  depopulation. 

In  the  above  calculations,  the  advantages 
are  evidently  derived  from  free  open  coun- 
try air,  where  the  houses  are  well  ventilat- 
ed. And  the  disadvantageous  situations 
have  as  evidently  been  owing  to  confined 
air,  such  as  in  cities,  where,  from  the  con- 
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struction  of  houses,  such  changes  are  con- 
stantly going  on. 

Many  of  the  houses  at  present  occupied 
by  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  are  literally 
a nursery  for  the  propagation  of  different 
diseases.  They  are  small,  old,  and  common- 
ly very  low  in  the  ceilings.  The  individual 
apartments  are  very  small,  and  if  they  have 
windows,  they  are  likewise  small.  This  ar- 
rangement was,  I believe,  principally  made 
from  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  built,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
contributed  to  keep  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants warmer  than  if  more  room  and  larger 
windows  had  been  preserved.  The  walls, 
however,  of  most  of  these  habitations  are 
damp,  the  floor  is  commonly  on  the  under 
storey  of  clay,  or,  if  otherwise,  the  boards 
are  rotten  and  moulded.  Thus,  a large  fa- 
mily is  often  packed  together  within  their 
own  stinking  clothes,  foul  linen,  &c.  suf- 
ficiently rank  to  suffocate  either  the  inha- 
bitants or  any  person  who  may  approach 
too  near  them. 

The  roofs  of  houses  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  are  entirely  formed  of  straw  of 
different  kinds,  which,  from  the  rain  slowly 
insinuating  itself  into  their  substance,  gra- 
dually reduces  them  to  one  mass  of  putre- 
faction; and  although  disease  is  not  thus 
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visibly  propagated,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  plentiful  exhalation  of  putrid  particles 
from  these  masses  (sometimes,  from  fre- 
quent repairs,  several  feet  in  thickness,)  con- 
taminates the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  are  thus,  from 
time  to  time,  plunged  into  diseases  whose 
existence  they  seldom  attempt  satisfactorily 
to  account  for,  and  whose  ravages  they  are 
totally  unable  to  arrest. 

In  the  interior  arrangement  of  these  ha- 
bitations circumstances  frequently  subsist, 
which,  it  must  be  obvious,  are  wholly  in- 
compatible with  cleanliness  and  with  com- 
fort. 

In  many  of  the  houses  where  the  poor 
and  the  labourer  are  lodged,  the  rooms  have 
no  light,  and  fresh  air  is  never  admitted  in- 
to them.  Independently  of  disease,  or  ra- 
ther as  a precursor  to  it, 

< ft",  1 ; 3 j bu  { v;  ; • 

“ This  wipes  the  roses  from  the  cheeks  of  youth. 

And  furrows  deep  the  brow.” 

" ' 4 - * ' ‘ ‘ 1 * O * 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  the  effects  of 
ill  constructed  houses,  implying  nastiness, 
want  of  ventilation,  &c.  which  may  easily 
be  traced. 

The  habitations  of  the  poor,  where  fever 
prevails,  are  low,  dirty,  and  ill  aired;,  being 
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chiefly  situate  in  narrow  lanes  and  courts, 
and,  in  some  of  these  miserable  dwellings, 
fevers  have  never  been  known  to  be  ab- 
sent. 

One  poor  family  in  these  places  seldom 
occupies  more  than  one  room.  Their 
apartments  in  general  have  seldom  even  one 
window  each,  the  sash  of  which,  if  it  does 
exist,  is  either  entirely  fixed,  or  is  so  con- 
structed, as  to  open  only  at  a small  part. 
A wretched  bed-stead,  a chair,  and  a stool, 
are  not  unfrequently  the  whole  stock  of 
furniture.  The  bed-clothes  are,  in  general, 
scanty,  tattered,  and  dirty  ; and  it  is  a rare 
thing  indeed  that  they  have  any  change  of 
bed-linen.  Amongst  the  most  indigent,  the 
bed-clothes  are  never  scoured,  or  the  sheets 
washed,  and  an  equal  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness is  observed  in  their  dress ; their  rooms 
are  seldom,  i fever,  white-washed  ; the  floors 
are  dirty,  and  the  stairs  and  passages  to 
them  filthy,  dark,  and  unventilated  ; their 
windows  being  for  the  most  part  block- 
ed up. 

In  such  wretched  habitations  a fever  is 
frequently  generated ; but  whether  it  be 
generated  or  introduced  into  a family,  the 
contagion  spreads  over  the  whole  house. 

Such,  then,  are  often  the  miserable  abodes 
in  whieh  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  is 
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reduced  to  take  refuge  from  his  toils,  and  to 
waste  his  strength. 

What  innumerable  sources  of  disease  must 
be  accumulated  where  houses  are  thus  in  con- 
tact in  almost  every  direction,  and  whereevery 
apartment,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  is 
occupied,  often  crowded  by  tenants  labour- 
ing under  the  complicated  calamities  of  po- 
verty and  disease  ? 

Although  the  accommodations  in  the 
middle  and  upper  parts  of  such  houses  are 
extremely  uncomfortable,  they  are,  in 
every  respect,  preferable  to  those  in  the 
lowest  apartment  or  cellar,  where  dark- 
ness, dirt,  and  stagnant  air,  combine  to  aug- 
ment all  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a si- 
tuation. 

The  shocking  custom  of  inhabiting  cel- 
lars tends  at  once  to  promote  and  to  propa- 
gate febrile  infection.  But  even  in  them 
the  additional  influence  of  filth  and  confined 
air  is  always  apparent  when  fevers  arise. 

Independently  of  the  dampness  of  under- 
ground houses,  there  is  another  evil  with 
which  they  are  troubled,  that  is,  their  being 
infested  with  vermin  of  various  kind,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  always  proves  troublesome, 
if  not  dangerous. 

These  habitations  ought,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  be  abandoned,  or  rather  a la\v 
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ought  to  exist,  prohibiting  all  such  places 
from  being  inhabited. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  by  quitting  such  apart- 
ments that  relief  is  to  be  expected  ; for  the 
powers  of  medicine,  however  early  employ- 
ed, however  judiciously  directed,  will  be 
unavailing  to  counteract  the  effect,  while 
the  cause  is  so  constantly  applied,  and  must 
operate  so  forcibly. 

From  the  closeness  of  the  room,  the 
air  becomes  completely  vitiated  by  the  nox- 
ious effluvia,  which  are  deposited  on  the 
walls,  and  on  every  article  within  the 
house. 

In  short,  every  author  who  has  occasion 
to  mention  this  subject,  reprobates  this  cus- 
tom of  living  or  sleeping  in  these  damp  un- 
derground apartments,  as  being  nurseries  of 
pestilent  and  infectious  vapours  ; yet  no- 
thing very  active  has  been  done  to  prevent 
it. 

M.  Pellegrini,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Venice,  who  has  published  a translation  of 
the  Avis  aux  Peuples,  with  additional  re- 
marks, has  made  an  observation,  which 
shows  the  danger  of  damp  rooms  ; it  is  of  a 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  very  good 
health,  who  was  always  seized  with  an  apo- 
plexy whenever  she  remained  in  a damp 
place,  which  also  went  off  when  she  removed 
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to  dry  air  ; and  which  never  recurred  unless 
she  returned  to  the  damp  apartment. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  iny  opi- 
nion, that  small  miserable  hovels,  not  of 
themselves  well  calculated  for  profiting  by 
free  ventilation,  often  contain  very  healthy, 
and  often  very  vigorous  inhabitants.  Such 
is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the 
habitations  of  the  peasantry  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  are  very  small  and  very 
miserable.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for. 
These  houses  although  small,  seven  feet 
high  in  general,  are  seldom  above  five  or  six 
in  connection,  consequently  they  cannot  be 
compared  to  houses  in  large  cities,  where 
sometimes  20  or  30  families  live  under  one 
roof,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
ventilate  them  so  well  as  the  huts  in  Ire- 
land. 

Among  people  of  higher  rank  in  socie- 
ty, who  sleep  in  airy  chambers,  where 
strict  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  the 
danger  of  infection,  even  when  it  exists  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  among  the  above-mentioned  or- 
ders of  society.  Still,  however,  these  dis- 
eases may  be  carried  into  their  houses  ill 
various  ways,  and,  among  others,  the  giv- 
ing out  of  iniants  to  nurse,  introduces  if 
among  them. 
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The  situation  of  life  of  these  nurses  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  very  small  sum  of  money  allow- 
ed them  for  nursing  children,  compel  them, 
from  economical  principles,  to  live  in  habi- 
tations such  as  I have  described.  The  nurse 
herself  suffers  no  bad  consequences,  having 
been  accustomed  to  vegetate  in  such  hovels, 
but  the  infant,  which  has  probably  been 
taken  from  a well  aired  habitation  into 
these  vaults,  lighted  only  from  the  door,  or 
from  the  fire  in  the  apartment,  is  often  seiz- 
ed with  a variety  of  apparently  unaccounta- 
ble disorders,  which  terminate  in  death. 

In  these  houses,  in  ships,  particularly 
small  ones  if  crowded,  or  in  apartments 
however  constructed,  so  that  free  circulation 
of  air  cannot  be  permitted  in  them,  we  find 
complaints  of  various  kinds,  and  of  every 
degree  of  virulence.  In  the  same  fleet,  we 
often  find  the  crews  of  small  crowded  ves- 
sels not  only  in  a diseased  state  themselves, 
but  imparting  similar  diseases  to  those  of 
larger  and  better  aired  ships,  which,  but  for 
being  placed  near  them,  would  have  remain- 
ed in  all  probability  in  good  health.  This, 
in  some  respects,  resembles  the  propagation 
of  contagious  diseases  in  towns  or  cities, 
where  the  most  cleanly  and  formerly  healthy 
parts  suffer  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
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lower  orders,  and  the  most  ditty  parts  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  vessels,  where  men  are  crowded  toge- 
ther, and  no  doubt  the  same  happens  in 
houses  under  similar  circumstances,  fevers 
which,  in  their  commencement,  are  of  the 
mildest  kind,  alter  their  form,  and  often  be- 
come of  the  very  worst.  Something  similar 
to  this  happened  under  the  observation  of  Sir 
John  Pringle3  in  his  voyage  from  Holland  to 
Britain,  with  the  forces  in  1745-6,  of  which 
many  of  the  men  died. 

In  prisons,  too,  the  most  common  classes 
of  disease  principally  arise  from  similar 
causes,  such  as  want  of  pure  air3  want  of  ex- 
ercise, and  proper  diet,  depression  of  spirits, 
exposure  to  cold  and  uncleanliness.  One 
or  more  of  these3  with  the  confinement  in 
the  dark  damp  dungeons  of  prisons,  have 
been  the  chief  causes  of  jail  fever.  In 
entering  into  these  places,  the  sallow  mea- 
gre countenances  to  be  seen  every  where 
within  them,  declare,  without  words,  that 
they  are  very  miserable.  Many  who  go  in- 
to them  in  good  health,  are,  in  a few  months, 
changed  to  emaciated  and  dejected  objects* 
Thus  sickness  is  introduced,  and  the  air  in- 
jured by  respiration3  is  seldom,  if  ever,  waft- 
ed from  their  sickly  bodies,  which,  combined 
with  whatever  else  in  prisons,  or  in  houses 
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constructed  on  similar  principles,  is  offensive, 
renders  the  effluvia  poisonous  to  the  highest 
degree.  And  it  is  a fact,  that  if  confine- 
ment in  such  an  atmosphere,  &c.  be  perse- 
vered in,  and  the  prisoners  or  inhabitants 
survive  any  length  of  time,  they  are  not  only 
rendered  incapable  of  working,  but  many  of 
them  have  their  toes  rotted  from  their  feet. 
Brocklesby  gives  us  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  these  complaints  which  oc- 
cured  in  the  Savoy  prison,  in  J 762,  and  which 
was  similar  in  its  terminations  to  what  I have 
now  mentioned. 

<c  These  men,”  says  he,  “ had  been  con- 
fined in  a close  unwholesome  apartment  of 
the  Savoy,  with  many  newly  enlisted  men, 
who  were,  without  offence,  in  great  num- 
bers, and  without  requisite  care  in  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  often  so  preposter- 
ously there  huddled  together,  that  numbers 
of  them  were  at  various  times  seized  with 
the  jail  fever ; and  we  had  not  a few  of 
them  brought  into  Pimlico  hospital  in  this 
fever,  after  mortification  had  deprived  them 
of  a foot,  a part  of  their  toes,  or  some  other 
extremity  of  their  bodies;  and  this  was  ab- 
solutely owing  to  the  nastiness  and  unwhole- 
someness of  the  foul  air,  which  they  were 
often  doomed  to  live  in.” 

The  prisons  in  London,  like  those  in  ma- 
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ny  other  places,  are  absurdly  placed  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  city,  or  at  least  in  parts 
of  it  where  fresh  air  is  not  the  most  plenti- 
ful ingredient.  But  what  is  still  more  un- 
pardonable, many  of  them  that  would  admit 
ventilation,  have  not  so  much  attention  paid 
to  them  in  that  respect  as  even  their  local 
situation  would  admit  of,  and  consequently 
diseases  from  confinement  are  constantly 
propagated  among  them. 

No  encomium,  however  great,  can  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  philanthropic  dispo- 
sition and  indefatigable  exertions,  of  Mr 
Howard,  who,  perhaps,  as  a single  individu- 
al, did  more  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
poor  than  any  one  who  either  went  before 
or  who  has  followed  him.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion, and  I believe  his  opinion  may  still  hold 
good,  that  our  prisons  were,  in  point  of 
construction  and  internal  management, 
much  inferior  to  similar  places  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  Europe  which  he  visited. 
Surely  this  could  not  originate  from  want  of 
airy  situations,  or  judgment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  general.  It  must  therefore 
have  originated  from  artificial,  and  conse- 
quently removable  causes,  provided  the  in- 
terference of  those  at  whose  command  such 
things  can  be  done  be  vigorously  made. 
But  while  year  passes  after  year,  and  they 
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still  remain  unnoticed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  imprisoning  or 
the  imprisoned  are  the  most  guilty. 

The  perceptible  difference  between  ours 
and  the  continental  prisons,  as  well  as  their 
comparative  effects,  cannot  be  much  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Howard, 

“ I sat,”  says  he,  u an  afternoon  with  Dr 
Duntze  of  Bremen,  who  told  me  he  was  in 
London  in  17<53  and  54,  with  an  inquisitive 
friend,  a German.  They  went  into  New- 
gate to  observe  the  effects  of  the  ventilator, 
and  were  struck  with  an  offensive  smell  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  Next  day  they  were 
both  indisposed.  The  Doctor’s  complaint 
turned  out  a kind  of  jaundice.  After  a few 
days  confinement  he  visited  his  friend,  and 
found  him  excessively  low ; and  in  a short 
time  he  died  with  every  symptom  of  jail- 
fever.” 

The  above  were,  I should  imagine,  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  bad  effects  of  all  houses 
constructed  upon  similar  principles.  We 
have  likewise  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  observes,  that  jails  have  often 
been  the  cause  of  malignant  fevers  ; and  he 
informs  us,  that  in  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, above  200  men  of  one  regiment  were 
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infected  with  jail  fever,  by  some  deserters 
brought  from  prisons  in  England. 

Thus,  from  its  capability,  like  most  other 
febrile  complaints,  of  being  carried  to  such 
a distance  from  its  source,  and  from  the 
many  melancholy  examples  of  the  devasta- 
tions recorded  both  in  the  writings  of  an- 
cient and  modern  authors,  which  it  has,  and 
is  daily  making,  no  exertion  ought  to  be 
withheld  that  can  suppress  it.  Mr  Howard 
thinks,  that  from  this  cause  alone  many 
more  were  destroyed  than  were  put  to  death 
by  all  the  public  executions  in  the  king- 
dom. 

We  boast  of  the  independence,  the  liber- 
ty, and  the  freedom,  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud  of  in  Great  Britain,  while  we  permit 
a slavery  to  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
island,  more  galling  in  its  nature,  and  more 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  than  the 
chains  of  the  most  despotic  tyrant.  We 
constantly  allow  thousands  to  exist  in  the 
most  loathsome  cells,  slowly  but  surely  de- 
stroyed by  those  withering  diseases,  which 
are  propagated  with  themselves,  and  suffer- 
ed to  exist,  while  matters  perhaps  no  way 
to  be  compared  to  them  in  importance,  are 
occupying  the  public  mind. 

I shall  close  this  part  of  my  subject  by 
exhibiting  a table  from  Black’s  comparative 
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view  of  the  mortality  of  the  human  species, 
which,  taking  the  metropolis  of  our  island 
as  an  example,  proves  that  in  such  cities, 
evidently  from  the  particular  state  of  the 
buildings,  and  consequently  the  vitiated 
state  of  the  air,  more  deaths  occur  than 
christenings. 


Years. 

From  1671  to  1681 

1681  to  1691 

1691  to  1700 

1700  to  1710 

1711  to  1720 

1721  to  1730 

1731  to  1740 

1741  to  1730 

1751  to  1756 

1759  to  1768 

1770  to  1780 


Christenings. 

Burials, 

12,325 

19,144 

14,439 

22,363 

14,938 

20,770 

15,623 

21,461 

17,111 

23,990 

18,203 

27,522 

16,831 

26,492 

14,457 

25,351 

15,119 

21,080 

15,710 

22,956 

17,218 

21,000 

Sect.  II. — Of  Occupations. 


Import- 
ance of  this 
department 
of  the  en- 
quiry. 


There  are  innumerable  occupations,  the 
prosecution  of  which  must  be  less  or  more 
productive  of  disease  ; and  the  general  im- 
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portance  of  this  enquiry  must  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

The  occupations  of  the  learned  present 
two  principal  causes  of  disease,  viz.  The  per-  from  the 
petual  labours  of  the  mind,  and  the  constant  tkmsVthe 
inaction  of  the  body.  “ Study  (says  M.  learned. 
Rousseau)  makes  men  tender,  weakens  their 
constitutions,  and  when  once  the  body  has 
lost  its  powers,  those  of  the  soul  are  not 
easily  preserved.  Application  wears  out  the 
machine,  exhausts  the  spirits,  destroys  the 
strength,  enervates  the  mind,  makes  us  pu- 
sillanimous, unable  either  to  bear  fatigue,  or 
to  keep  our  passions  under.” 

This  picture  must  be  familiar  to  every  one, 
for  there  are  few  who  have  not  either  seen 
or  felt  the  truth  of  the  observations  it  con- 
tains. The  confined  air  which  men  breathe, 
who  live  almost  constantlyamong their  books, 
is  a cause  of  these  evils,  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  A pure,  open,  country  air  is  very 
refreshing,  facilitates  respiration  and  the 
functions  dependent  upon  it,  confers  strength 
and  enlivens  the  whole  machine.  But  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it,  literary 
men  generally  live  in  an  atmosphere,  which 
being  seldom  renewed,  is  dense,  full  of  va- 
pours and  inelastic ; by  this  means,  they 
are  heated  rather  than  refreshed,  become 
heavy  instead  of  being  animated,  and  are 
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more  relaxed  than  strengthened  ; besides, 
this  air,  instead  of  promoting,  obstructs  per- 
spiration, and  thereby  increases  the  bad  ef- 
fects proceeding  from  the  other  causes  by 
which  the  learned  are  surrounded.  Not  to 
renew  the  air  of  one’s  room,  is  absolutely  to 
live  in  the  impurities  of  the  preceding  da)'. 
This  evil  certainly  must  be  increased,  if  the 
chamber  be  placed  where  fresh  air  is  not  to 
be  obtained.  In  general,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  those  evils  are  perpetuated 
which,  by  a little  attention,  might  be  avoid- 
ed. 

An  inexcusable  error,  too,  often  practised 
by  the  learned,  is  the  destructive  habit  of 
studying  all  or  a greater  part  of  the  night. 
From  such  habits  themselves,  remonstrances 
stronger  than  any  I can  urge,  must  have 
arisen  to  every  one  who  practises  such  ir- 
regularities. Independent,  indeed,  of  any 
other  consideration,  the  oily  vapours  arising 
from  the  candles  we  use  for  light,  alone, 
contribute  greatly  to  increase  the  danger  of 
studying  at  night,  by  corrupting  the  air,  and 
making  it  equally  pernicious  to  the  eyes,  the 
general  superficies  of  the  body  and  the  lungs. 
If  we  burn  wax,  the  danger  indeed  is  not 
so  great ; but  it  still  subsists  to  a certain  de- 
gree. 
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Young  men  beginning  the  study  of  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  particularly  if  they 
be  swayed  by  that  noble  enthusiasm,  with- 
out which  excellence  cannot  be  attained, 
often,  by  their  eagerness  to  excel  in  that 
occupation  to  which  they  propose  to  devote 
their  attention,  induce  diseases,  the  results 
of  which  they  too  seldom  regard,  till  their 
removal  becomes  a difficulty,  perhaps  an  • 
impossibility.  The  warnings,  arguments, 
entreaties  and  chidings  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience in  life  hath  taught  them  better,  are 
often  resorted  to  in  vain  ; they  find  out  a 
thousand  ways  of  deceiving  both  their  friends 
and  themselves ; one  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  ; another  pleads 
the  force  of  custom  as  capable  of  fitting  a 
person  for  any  task  ; a third  flatters  himself, 
that  he  shall  still  escape,  because  he  has 
never  yet  suffered.  In  short,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  apologies  which  enthusiasm  and 
ingenuity  may  suggest.  This  dangerous 
mode  of  proceeding  has,  within  the  circle  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  destroyed  the  lives  of 
many  young  men,  who,  had  they  lived, 
might  have  done  honour  to  any  society. 
The  lamentable  disappointment  too  of  pa- 
rents, who  fondly  indulged  the  expectation 
of  future  excellence  in  their  children,  and, 
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which,  from  such  causes,  have  never  been 
realized,  are  innumerable. 

Even  wfa^n  these  practices  are  scarcely 
carried  to  excess,  every  man  who  has,  for 
some  days,  been  confined  to  his  study,  must 
feel  his  head  heavy,  his  eyes  inflamed,  his 
lips  and  mouth  dry  ; he  complains  of  uneasi- 
ness about  his  breast,  slight  tension  at  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  is  rather  diposed  to  mel- 
ancholy, his  sleep  is  less  refreshing,  and  his 
limbs  are  weighty  and  benumbed.  If  he 
still  persist,  all  the  symptoms  increase,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  many  diseases. 

A walk,  for  two  pr  three  hours  in  the 
country,  dispels  these  symptoms  entirely,- 
and  brings  back  serenity,  freshness  and 
strength. 

Other  occupations  in  life,  especially  those 
where  much  heat  is  necessary,  have  been 
particularly  remarked  as  predisposing  causes 
of  disease.  In  countries  where  the  plague 
exists,  bakers,  for  instance,  during  its  in- 
fluence, have  been  observed  to  suffer  in  a 
remarkable  proportion.  Mercurialis  observes, 
that  smiths,  and  all  those  who  worked  at 
the  fire,  suffered  most  severely  in  the  Plague 
at  Venice  in  his  time. 

The  effluvia  also  arising  from  different 
substances  have  long  been  ranked  as  causes 
of  disease  ; and  although  mineral  effluvia  are 
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not  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  any  great 
number  of  the  human  race;  yet  there 
are  particular  employments,  and  even  si- 
tuations, which  are  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  it.  Such  are  miners,  and  others  who, 
though  not  actually  employed  in  working 
mines,  reside  in  their  neighbourhood. 

That  lead  is  taken  into  the  body  in  all  its 
various  forms,  is  an  established  fact.  It  is 
immaterial  whether,  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
as  among  smelters,  in  a metallic  state,  as 
among  plumbers  and  glaziers,  in  a calx  as 
among  painters  and  white-lead  manufac- 
turers, or  in  a saline  state  as  in  wine  or  ci- 
der. New  rum  distilled  in  proper  vessels 
appears  also  to  be  a vehicle,  in  which  it  rea- 
dily finds  admission  into  the  system. 

Fallopius  observes,  that  such  as  work  in 
quick-silver  mines,  seldom  live  above  three 
years ; that  they  are  generally  affected  with 
palsies,  vertigos  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nerves  ; that  those  who  work  in  lead  mines, 
are  also  liable  to  paralytic  disorders,  and  to 
gripes,  colics  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels. 

Partial  paralytic  disorders  are  even  very 
common  among  those  printers  who  are  much 
in  the  habit  of  handling  the  types  ; particu- 
larly compositors.  These  diseases  often 
affect  them  only  in  a very  slight  degree,  and 
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by  refraining  from  work  for  a few  days  or 
weeks,  they  entirely  disappear.  At  other 
times,  one  or  both  hands  are  rendered  com- 
pletely powerless  ; and,  independently  of  the 
very  greatest  attention  that  can  be  paid  to 
them,  remain  often  in  that  state  for  many 
months.  A case  of  this  kind  lately  came 
under  my  care,  which,  independently  of 
every  variety  of  treatment  that  I could  adopt, 
was  not  completely  cured  for  several  months. 
From  the  same  cause  also,  a shrinking  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  has  been  produced,  and 
has  even  remained  so  during  the  person’s 
life. 

Cutting  down  of  woods,  clearing  the 
ground  from  trees  and  shrubs,  or  draining 
marshes,  are  employments  very  fatal  in  hot 
climates,  especially  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  particularly  to  Europeans. 

Night  employments  of  every  sort  are  also 
highly  dangerous,  particularly  when  the  air 
is  foggy ; and  even  in  our  own  temperate 
climate,  the  drainers  of  marshes  have  fre- 
quently been  known  to  die  of  diseases  which 
were  evidently  communicated  to  them  while 
employed  in  their  trade. 

Tan  yards  have  been  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors, and  their  removal  recommended  as 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  Upon  finding  such  opinions 
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stated  in  books,  I have  conversed  with 
persons  who  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
these  matters ; and  they  have  uniformly  as- 
sured me,  that  the  working  tanners  are  un- 
commonly healthy,  being  seldom  affected  by 
any  disease ; and  even  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  works  have  never,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  suffered  in 
their  health  in  consequence  of  them.  If  bad 
effects  have  at  any  time  appeared  to  arise 
from  them,  it  must  have  been  from  the  pu- 
trid bodies  of  animals  from  which  skins  had 
been  removed. 

I have  thus  only  adduced  a few  of  the 
occupations  which  seem  to  influence  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  them.  To  enu- 
merate, however,  all  the  occupations  which 
are  well  known  to  have  this  effect,  would 
be  a very  tedious  task;  and,  to  the  majority 
of  my  readers  would  certainly  be  uninterest- 
ing. Even  the  few  occupations  which  I 
have  mentioned,  are  principally  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  particularly  attached  to 
these  important  inquiries,  which,  (if  justice 
were  done  to  the  subject),  would  constitute 
a work  of  the  highest  importance  to  society. 

I am  aware,  that  individual  instances  may  be 
stated  in  contradiction  even  to  those  which  I 
have  adduced  ; but  these  cannot  overturn  a 
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general  principle,  particularly  such  a one  as 
the  present,  which  is  built  on  the  broadest 
basis  of  experience  and  observation.  Too 
much  time,  and  often  splendid  abilities,  are 
thus  wasted  in  words,  when  they  may  be 
much  more  usefully  employed  during  the  very 
few  years  of  human  existence.  Our  constant 
experience  in  life,  supported  by  all  our  own 
feelings,  hourly  convinces  us,  that  the  ties 
by  which  it  is  held,  are  of  the  most  delicate 
and  perishable  nature.  Like  us,  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  is  continually  undergoing 
spontaneous  changes,  the  particular  nature 
of  which  must  infallibly  contribute  either  to 
the  restoration  of  health,  or  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  disease.  We  cannot  even  look  on 
these  changes  and  doubt  of  the  attributes 
of  that  Deity  to  whom. they  owe  their  origin. 

“ What  does  not  fade  ? the  tower  that  long  had 
stood 

The  crush  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o’er  its  base. 

And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 

Descend  : the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk  ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 

And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old  ; 

And  all  the  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun.” 
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Sect.  III. — Of  Modes  of  Living. 

It  has  been  observed,  I believe,  in  every 
country,  that,  independently  of  circumstan- 
ces, the  mode  ofliving  peculiar  to  all,  or  to 
individual  inhabitants,  has  a great  effect  in 
predisposing  the  body  to  the  attack  of  those 
diseases  which  may  be  prevalent  at  the 
time. 

Independently  of  other  circumstances, 
too,  particular  modes  of  living  have  a re- 
markable effect  on  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  bodily  strength  ; and  although,  in 
many  instances,  they  produce  no  marked 
state  of  disease,  yet  they  often  influence,  in 
a very  great  degree,  both  the  state  of  the 
body,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

However  much  it  may  be  overlooked,  we 
shall  find,  that  as  luxury  advances  in  any 
country,  the  health  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  it  reaches,  declines.  I al- 
low, that  great  differences  may  exist  with 
respect  to  its  effects  on  stronger  and  weak- 
er individuals  ; but  this  does  not  overturn 
the  general  principle.  It  is  from  no  inno- 
vation of  this  kind  reaching  the  habitation 
of  the  cottager  (otherwise  unexposed  to  dis- 
ease,) that  we  are  to  attribute  his  uninter- 
rupted health  for  an  amazing  length  of  life. 
His  sleep  is  equally  undisturbed  by  the  col- 
ic 
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roding  cares  of  the  affluent,  and  by  the  un- 
meaning bustle  of  the  gay  and  the  dissipat- 
ed. Their  excesses  neither  disturb  his  own 
repose,  nor  tend  to  vitiate  his  healthy  pro- 
geny. 

I may  remark,  that,  although  irregularity 
may  have  for  many  years  no  evidently  bad 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  individual  who 
indulges  in  it,  yet  I have  scarcely  ever,  even 
in  those  of  the  most  robust  habits,  seen  such 
practices  persevered  in  for  a number  of 
years,  that  about  the  age  of  40  or  45,  the 
most  remarkable  change  for  the  worse  did 
not  take  place  in  the  health  of  such  persons. 
Indeed,  where  one  survives  such  changes, 
perhaps  a thousand  lose  their  lives  by  them, 
or  are  at  least  rendered  unfit  ever  after  for 
performing  the  duties  connected  with  any 
station  in  life.  The  streets  of  every  city 
too  often  exhibit  such  spectacles,  who  exist 
only  as  dismal  monuments  of  their  former 
inconsiderate  and,  to  call  it  no  worse,  their 
foolish  modes  of  living. 

And  even  although  at  first  during  such 
habits, 

« No  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 

No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 

What  woes  remain  ! Life  rolls  apace. 

And  that  incurable  disease  old  age. 
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In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt. 

More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted  prime. 
Except  kind  nature  by  some  hasty  blow 
Prevent  the  lingering  fates.  For  know  whate’er 
Beyond  its  natural  fervour  hurries  on 
The  sanguine  tide  ; whether  the  frequent  bowl. 
High  season’d  fare,  or  exercise  to  toil 
Protracted,  spurs  to  its  last  stage  tir’d  life. 

And  sows  the  temples  with  untimely  snow.” 

Luxury,  also,  as  being  unfavourable  to 
health,  and  thereby  rendering  the  body  less 
robust  and  strong,  contributes  morbidly  to 
increase  the  sensibility  of  the  system.  The 
petulence,  indeed,  of  those  addicted  to  such 
indulgence  has  been  observed  in  every 
age. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  in  short,  irre- 
gularity in  living  seems  to  affect  the  bulk  of 
mankind  nearly  in  a similar  way.  Natives, 
however,  of  any  particular  country  are  less 
subject  to  suffer  from  irregularity  in  living 
than  those  who  from  other  countries  visit 
them. 

Europeans,  in  warm  climates,  especially 
such  as  live  intemperately,  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  fluxes,  and  to  inflammations,  or 
diseases  of  the  liver,  which  last  is  most  com- 
mon in  India,  and  particularly  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast. 
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If  those,  too,  who  are  newly  arrived  in  the 
West  Indies,  drink  immoderately  of  newly 
distilled  rum,  they  are  unavoidably  attacked 
by  a violent  fever  ; if  they  commit  any  ex- 
cess in  eating  fruits,  they  are  attacked  by 
flux  ; if  they  load  their  stomachs  with  in- 
digestible food,  they  are  seized  by  cholera 
morbus,  or  vomiting,  which  may,  in  a few 
hours,  carry  them  off.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  most  abstemious  and  tem- 
perate persons  sometimes  die  prematurely 
in  unhealthy  countries,  as  well  as  the  irre- 
gular and  debauched.  In  such  instances,  the 
particular  nature  of  the  climate  acts  as  a pre- 
disposing cause  of  disease. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  countries, 
a greater  number  of  children  are  destroyed 
by  the  absurd  practice  of  loading  their  sto- 
machs with  trash  of  every  sort,  and  by  af- 
terwards relieving  them  by  repeated  vomits 
or  doses  of  physic,  than  by  any  natural  pro- 
cess. 

No  nations  live  entirely  on  animal,  or  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  food.  The  Bramins, 
who  are  said  to  live  entirely  on  vegetables, 
use  milk,  which  is  of  an  animal  nature. 
The  Laplanders,  who  are  said  to  live  entire- 
ly on  animal  food,  use  trefoil,  and  other 
plants,  very  copiously.  When  therefore  we 
speak  of  people,  as  either  carnivorous  or 
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herbivorous,  we  mean,  that  they  use  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them  considerably  in  the 
larger  proportion. 

Vegetable  food  in  great  proportion,  parti- 
cularly in  very  hot  countries,  is  far  less  nou- 
rishing than  animal,  and  produces  diarr- 
hea, &c.  ; but  too  much  animal  food  loads 
and  oppresses  the  body,  causes  indolence 
and  dullness,  after  full  meals,  and  requires 
the  constant  repetition  of  a sort  of  febrile 
action  to  throw  it  off,  which  tends  greatly  to 
wear  out  the  constitution. 

Fish  has  been,  with  probability,  supposed, 
in  its  effects  on  the  body,  to  hold  a middle 
rank  between  other  animal  and  vegetable 
food. 

In  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  negroes  become,  in  a much 
greater  degree,  lean,  and  are  less  able  to 
work,  whilst  they  subsist  on  rice,  than  while 
using  almost  any  other  sort  of  food.  In 
their  dispositions,  too,  they  become  more 
docile  ; whereas  animals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who - are  carnivorous,  in  whatever 
country  they  may  be  placed,  are  uniformly 
more  fierce  and  courageous  than  others  ex- 
posed even  to  the  same  circumstances,  who 
feed  on  vegetables. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  want  of  anti- 
septic food,  and  due  motion  of  the  body, 
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will  be  found  of  themselves  adequate  to 
the  production  of  disease,  without  the  ex- 
istence of  putrid  miasmata,  or  any  other 
external  cause.  Dr  Beddoes  seems  to 
think  that  the  putrefaction  of  animal  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach  of  man  is  a great 
cause  of  putrid  and  contagious  disease. 
He  says,  “ as  long  as  we  gorge  ourselves 
with  animal  food,  and  dwell  among  its  pu- 
trefactive recrements,  the  poisonous  gazeous 
oxyd  of  azote  proceeding  therefrom  must  be 
expected  to  disturb  both  our  respiratory  and 
digestive  functions,  and  be  followed  by 
scenes  of  distress.” 

It  has  been  observed,  (and  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact),  that  since  sugar  and  the  asces- 
cent  vegetables  became  a part  of  the  diet  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  putrid  diseases 
have  been  much  less  frequent  than  former- 
ly, when  our  forefathers  lived  upon  grain 
and  flesh,  without  a proper  mixture  of  acids 
to  correct  their  tendency  towards  putrefac- 
tion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  artisans  and 
labourers  in  the  confined  manufactories  of 
large  towns,  suffer  prodigiously  in  their 
health  in  seasons  when  there  is  a failure  in 
the  crops  of  common  fruits.  The  labour- 
ing classes  in  this  country,  for  instance,  suf- 
fered much  in  their  general  health  from  a 
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scarcity  of  common  fruit  during  the  year 
1804,  and  the  failure  again  in  1805  was  at- 
tended with  similar  effects. 

Spices  contain  no  nourishing  principle  ; of 

they  are  only  useful  in  giving  taste  and  fla- 
vour to  other  substances.  On  account  of 
their  generally  heating  powers,  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  daily  use,  nor  ought  they  at 
any  time  to  be  used  in  large  quantity.  The 
indigenous  spicy  herbs,  however,  such  as 
parsley,  marjoram,  thyme,  sage,  and  the  like, 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended  for  culi- 
nary uses,  as  they  assist  greatly  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  stronger  articles  of  food. 

The  internal  coating  of  many  culinary  ofVessels. 
vessels  being  liable  to  solution  by  certain 
acids  and  oils,  often  produce  very  dangerous 
consequences. 

With  regard  to  beverage,  and  to  water  in  Of  Water, 
particular,  we  may  fortunately  conclude,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  that  a country  producing 
good  water,  enjoys  likewise  a salubrious 
air. 

Warm  water,  however,  is  always  relaxing, 
particularly  when  taken  in  copious  draughts. 

It  also  remains  longer  in  the  stomach  than 
cold  water,  and  consequently  is  more  op- 
pressive : cold  liquor  stimulates  the  stomach, 
but  warm  drink  diminishes  its  elasticity. 
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Of  Tea. 
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Tea  taken  twice  a-day  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, however  grateful  it  may  be,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  constitution.  It  relaxes  the  sto- 
mach, and  weakens  the  energy  of  digestion. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  common  when  the 
tea  is  strong,  in  moderate  quantity,  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  milk  or  cream,  and  well 
sweetened  with  sugar  ; for  it  is  in  reality  the 
warm  water  more  than  the  tea  that  is  inju- 
rious. 

Tea,  often  immoderately  used,  is  unques- 
tionably productive  of  various  nervous  com- 
plaints, which  is  very  aggravating  when  we 
consider  that  we  possess  many  valuable  aro- 
matic plants  in  our  own  country,  which 
might  with  much  greater  safety  be  substitu- 
ted for  it.  Such  are  balm,  peppermint, 
sage,  the  blossoms  of  the  lime-tree,  the  black 
thorn,  the  leaves  of  the  peach  and  almond- 
trees,  and  the  first  tender  leaves  of  whortle 
berries. 

One  of  the  most  invariable  effects  of  the 
excessive  use  of  tea,  is  frequent  deliquum  or 
fainting  ; nor  is  this  always  unconnected  with 
Convulsive  affections.  These  occur  to  many 
ladies  who  themselves  are  able  to  assign  no 
rational  cause  for  them  ; and  whose  medical 
attendants  too  often  overlook  their  real  na- 
ture, and  instead 'of  withdrawing  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tea,  and  substituting  for  it  coffee 
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or  chocolate,  as  a morning  beverage,  dread- 
fully aggravate  all  these  complaints,  by  the 
absurd  prescription  of  a multiplicity  of  noxi- 
ous drugs. 

I am  still,  however,  of  opinion,  that  tea, 
used  as  above-mentioned,  and  in  moderation, 
is  a delightful,  exhilirating,  and  invaluable 
beverage.  To  literary  men,  and  persons  ad- 
dicted to  study,  it  is  indispensible,  and  it  is 
in  general  rejected  only  by  the  debauched, 
and  those  accustomed  to  the  excessive  use 
of  wine  and  spirits.  I know,  however,  some 
who  are  addicted  to  none  of  these,  and  who 
yet  cannot  use  tea. 

With  regard  to  fermented  liquors,  all 
kinds  of  beer  ought  to  consist  of  water,  malt, 
and  hops  alone ; but  when  to  these  are  add- 
ed cocculus  indicus,  nux  vomica,  copperas , &c. 
it  is  highly  destructive  of  health. 

A person  who  has  a good  appetite,  indeed 
requires  no  beer  for  the  digestion  of  his  food, 
and  by  drinking  it,  he  acquires  a full  ple- 
thoric habit,  with  all  its  concomitant  com- 
plaints. Beer  with  a head , as  it  is  called, 
shows  that  it  is  in  an  imperfect  state  of  fer- 
mentation, from  which  spasms  and  colics  are 
produced. 

Cyder  and  perry  being  generally  made  in 
leaden  vessels,  and  suffered  to  run  through 
a leaden  tube,  which  they  corrode,  lead  is 
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Of  Wine. 
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thus  introduced  into  the  body,  and  occasions 
the  most  painful  and  dangerous  colics. 

A long  continued  use  of  wine  uniform- 
ly destroys  the  health  and  digestive  powers, 
even  although  it  be  not  carried  to  excess.  It, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  used, 
and  that  only  while  likewise  using  food  ; at 
dinner,  for  instance. 

The  depravation  of  every  valuable  quality, 
either  of  mind  or  body,  occasioned  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  spirits,  ought  to  warn  us 
against  their  too  great  use.  The  throat  and 
stomach  are  rendered  callous,  and  the  glands 
about  these  parts  are  occasionally  indurated, 
so  as  almost  to  occasion  suffocation.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  we  see  irreparable  injuries 
sustained  by  the  nervous  system,  as  debili- 
ty of  mind,  and  hypochondriasis,  while  jaun- 
dice, dropsy,  and  consumption,  are  its  al- 
most invariable  results. 


If  spirits  be  distilled  over  peppermint, 
balm,  anniseed,  or  carraway,  their  strength 
is  not  much  encreased ; but  if  over  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  mace,  or  other  hot  spices,  they 
are  rendered  still  more  heating  and  pernici- 
ous to  health. 

Individuals  of  much  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, and  persons  after  having  taken  violent 
exercise,  are  more  liable  to  become  inloxi- 
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cated  by  their  use,  than  those  of  a calm  and 
a phlegmatic  temperament. 

Attention  to  these  particulars  is  too  sel-  Of 
dom  considered  in  the  light  that  its  impor-  ^"mode* 
tance  deserves,  and  by  neglect  of  them  we  ot  LlvulS- 
acquire  habits  which  can  only  be  laid  aside 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  often  not 
without  the  greatest  risk.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one,  that  there  is  a common 
routine  in  living,  both  in  regard  to  food  and 
drink,  which,  even  although  of  itself  it  should 
not  be  much  calculated  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  cannot,  without  risk,  be  laid  aside, 
at  least  suddenly,  even  for  one  more  evident- 
ly congenial  to  health.  People  who  indulge 
in  excess  in  either  of  these  matters,  and 
suddenly  depart  from  such  habits,  are,  at  all 
times,  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  seized 
by  disease  of  every  kind  ; but  more  particu- 
larly by  those  epidemics,  which,  in  every 
country,  and  under  every  circumstance,  are 
from  time  to  time  known  to  prevail. 

Proper  regulations  for  diet,  which  obviate, 
or  rather  prevent  the  bad  effects  stated  in 
this  section,  will  be  found  under  the  title  of 
police , &c.  for  modes  of  living , in  the  third 
section  of  the  second  part  of  this  book. 
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Of  the 
E Tluvia 
arsing 
from  the 
Bodies  of 
Animals. 


Sect.  IV. — Of  Manners. 

< 

In  the  whole  range  of  science,  there  is  per- 
haps no  subject  more  interesting  than  the 
consideration  of  the  manners  of  mankind, 
and  their  effects,  when  vitiated,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease.  But  the  subject  is  per- 
haps as  complex  as  it  is  interesting  ; and  it 
will  be  necessary  successively  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bodies 
of  animals,  becoming  injurious  to  health 
from  their  not  being  removed  ; the  effects 
of  actual  inattention  to  cleanliness ; the  ef- 
fects arising  from  improper  dress  ; those 
from  improper  exercise  ; those  from  exces- 
sive or  impeded  evacuation  ; those  from  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  mind  ; and  those  from 
the  mismanagement  of  theperiods  of  sleep, &c. 


Effluvia,  often  of  the  most  deleterious  qua- 
lities, but  which  have  no  perceptible  smell, 
frequently  issue  from  the  bodies  of  men  and 
most  other  animals  ; and  various  effluvia  are 
emitted  from  differentanimalsperceptibleonly 
to  certain  other  animals,  and  not  to  all  alike. 
It  is,  for  instance,  well  known  amonghunters, 
fowlers,  &c.  that  setting-dogs,hounds,  crows, 
and  some  other  animals,  will  be  much  more 
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affected  by  scents,  or  the  odorous  effluvia 
of  partridges,'  hares,  gun-powder,  &c.  when 
tire  wind  blows  from  the  object  toward  the 
animal,  than  when  it  blows  the  contrary  way, 
which  ever  way  the  nostrils  of  the  animal 
be  turned,  if  the  air  be  imbued  with  the 
odorous  steams ; and  consequently,  the  dif- 
ference seems  to  proceed  from  this,  that 
when  the  nostrils  are  turned  to  the  wind, 
the  current  of  the  air  drives  the  steams  for- 
cibly upon  the  organ,  which  otherwise  it 
does  not.  Blood-hounds  can  distinctly  trace 
the  footsteps  of  man  merely  by  the  sense  of 
smellirg,  although  no  particular  odour  is  to 
us  emitted  from  his  body.  The  scent  too  of 
the  flying-deer  will  sometimes  continue  upon 
the  ground  for  a whole  Bay,  and  sometimes 
more. 

It  has  also  been  known,  with  regard  to  the 
brute  creation,  that  they  may  leave,  upon 
vegetables  that  have  touched  their  bodies 
for  any  length  of  time,  such  corpuscles,  as 
though  unheeded  by  other  animals,  may, 
when  eaten  by  them,  produce  in  them  such 
diseases  as  the  infected  animals  had. 

In  this  and  in  similar  ways,  the  air  may 
be  contaminated,  or  it  may  simply  have  im- 
parted to  it  odorous  qualities,  which  seem- 
ingly  produce  no  deleterious  effects  upon 
those  who  breathe  it.  Old  persons,  how- 


Effect  of 
these  EfRu. 
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Effect  of 
these  Ef- 
fluvia upon 
Animal 
substances. 


These  ef- 
fects mo- 
dified by 
Habit. 


ever,  people  of  bad  habit  of  body,  or  those 
labouring  under  diseases,  and  such  as  eat  and 
drink  immoderately,  will  contaminate  the 
air  much  faster  than  the  healthy,  the  mode- 
rate, and  the  young.  W hen  air  is  vitiated, 
in  this  way,  it  probably  approaches  nearer 
to  that  state  of  it  from  which  diseases  arise. 

Many  ridiculous,  and  some  judicious 
enough  conjectures  and  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  pro- 
duced on  animal  substances  when  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  different  effluvia  aris- 
ing from  various  bodies.  Alexander  gives 
experiments  to  prove,  that  a piece  of  flesh 
will  continue  fresh  a greater  length  of  time 
when  hung  over  putrid  filth,  than  a similar 
piece  will  when  hung  over  fresh  water.  A 
consideration,  however,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  some  importance,  seems  in  these  as 
well  as  in  similar  experiments  to  have  been 
overlooked.  What  I allude  to  is,  the  pro- 
bability that  dead  flesh  may  be  acted  upon 
in  a very  different  manner,  and  very  different 
results  may  be  the  consequence  in  it,  from 
those  of  the  living  animal  exposed  to  similar 
circumstances. 

Habit,  however,  will  do  a great  deal  in 
rendering  the  body  much  less  assailable  by 
disease,  from  the  impression  of  noxious  ef- 
fluvia, than  it  would  otherwise  be  where  no 
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such  circumstance  contributes  to  their  pre- 
vention. This,  indeed,  I conceive  to  have 
an  immense  effect  either  in  the  prevention 
or  the  propagation  of  disease.  Thus  habit, 
conjoined  to  the  manners  of  living,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  forti-  ! 
ties  them  almost  completely  against  disease, 
while  they  are  actually  existing  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  most  horrible 
masses  of  putrefying  animal  substances  ; 
and  while  those  less  accustomed  to  live  in 
such  an  atmosphere  are,  for  the  most-part, 
seized  by  the  most  malignant  distempers 
on  suddenly  exposing  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  these 
circumstances,  that  we  see  individuals  of 
one  family  selected  as  victims  of  disease, 
while  others  of  the  same  family  are  spared. 
It  is  to  these,  or  the  manner  of  living  in  ge- 
neral, that  those  who  are  employed  in 
slaughtering  animals  for  food  enjoy  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  health,  even  while  they  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the  most 
noxious  vapours  arising  from  putrefying 
masses  of  animal  matters;  and  that  marsh- 
drainers,  who  are  always  exposed  to  the 
influence  often  of  the  very  worst  kind 
of  effluvia,  enjoy  their  homely  fare  with 
the  keenest  appetite,  without  even  being 
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conscious  that  they  inhale  with  it  contami- 
nated air. 

It  is  on  this  principle,  that  while  so  many 
fall  victims  to  disease,  perhaps  as  many,  if 
not  more,  equally  exposed,  are  quite  exempt- 
ed from  them.  Were  it  not  for  this,  and 
perhaps  similar  causes,  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  every  part  of  the  world  would  be  greatly 
increased.  The  huge  masses  of  putrefac- 
tion produced  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Paris,  for  instance,  amount,  in  either  of 
them,  to  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds 
weight  every  year,  which  produce  differ- 
ent effects  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances particularly  influencing  the 
mind,  the  manners,  &c.  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  its  influence.  It  is  this,  too, 
which  preserves  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  wdiere  cleanliness  and  decen- 
cy are  hardly  known.  They,  too,  make  use 
of  the  most  rancid  and  putrid  provisions, 
and  yet  they  are  said  to  be  as  healthful  a 
people  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  I am  fully  convinced,  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  considera- 
tions of  this  nature ; nor  have  even  such 
lessons,  as  men  almost  instinctively  acquire, 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  and  pointed  out 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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We  are  likewise  sufficiently  aware,  that  Jhese 

J 1 % fects  mo- 

certain  states  of  the  mind  contribute,  in  no  dified  by 
small  degree,  to  the  prevention,  as  well  as  of  Think- 
the  production,  of  disease.  We  cannot  have  inS- 
a better  instance  of  this  than  the  wonderful 
effect  such  states  of  mind  produce,  as  point- 
ed out  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  travels.  He  ob- 
serves, that  “ the  Turks  and  Moors  are 
known  to  be  predestinarians.  . . . secure  in 
this  principle,  they  expose  in  the  market- 
place, immediately  after  St  John’s  day,  the 
clothes  of  the  many  thousands  that  have 
died  during  the  late  continuance  of  the 
plague,  all  of  which  imbibe  the  moist  air  of 
the  evening  and  morning,  are  handled, 
bought,  put  on,  and  worn,  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger:  and  though  these 
consist  of  furs,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
cloths,  which  stuffs  are  most  retentive  of 
the  infection,  no  accident  happens  to  those 
who  wear  them  from  their  happy  confi- 
dence 

Contaminations,  however,  of  the  atmos-  Propaga- 
, r ,,  , . ,,  tionofthese 

phere,  from  all  causes,  and  in  no  small  Effects. 

degree  from  causes  arising  from  the  particu- 
lar manners  of  the  people,  produce  a state 
of  the  atmosphere  highly  favourable  to  the 


* Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
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generation  and  propagation  of  disease.  The 
various  states  of  health  and  disease,  too, 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  their  pro- 
duction. A piece  of  meat,  for  instance, 
sooner  putrifies  that  has  been  breathed  upon 
by  a person  who  has  diseased  lungs  and  a 
bad  breath,  than  another  of  the  same  weight 
that  has  been  breathed  upon  for  the  same 
length  of  time  by  a sound  person. 

With  respect  to  the  generation  and  pro- 
pagation of  those  effluvia  which  constitute 
disease.  Dr  Cullen  observes,  “ It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  effluvia  constantly  arising 
from  the  liv  ing  body,  if  long  retained  in  the 
same  place,  without  being  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  acquire  a singular  virulence ; 
and,  in  that  state,  being  applied  to  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  become  the  cause  of  a fever 
which  is  highly  contagious and  he  fur- 
ther observes,  “ it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
tagion arising  in  this  manner  is  not,  like 
many  other  contagions,  permanent  and  con- 
stantly existing  ; but  that  it  is  occasionally 
generated.” 

A strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  air,  thus  contaminated,  is  a source  of 
the  plague,  is,  that,  in  all  countries  where 
that  disease  rages  with  the  greatest  violence, 
the  cleaner  houses  are  less  liable  to  be  in- 
fected by  it  than  the  dirty.  It  is  not  alone 
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by  the  gross  filth  occasioned  by  the  inatten- 
tion and  carelessness  of  the  people  that  dis- 
eases are  propagated,  for  there  are  many 
other  ways  by  which  their  violence  may  be 
preserved,  and  it  can  alone  be  prevented  by 
the  strictest  attention  to  every  species  of 
cleanliness,  even  to  those  minute  points 
which  in  themselves  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
direct  source  of  disease. 

With  regard  to  ventilation, — one  of  the 
best  modes  of  obviating  these  bad  effects. 
Count  Rumford  states,  that  however  much 
heated  by  fires  a room  may  be,  the  air  of 
that  room  cannot  be  adulterated ; as  con- 
stant supplies  of  colder,  and  consequently 
heavier  air  from  without  are  necessary  to 
keep  up  that  circulation  within  the  room, 
which  makes  the  fire  to  burn.  It  is  only  in 
rooms  similar  in  coldness  to  the  external  air 
and  where  no  circulation  takes  place,  that 
the  air  must  stagnate. 

Mr  Howard  gives  upwards  of  thirty  in- 
stances of  the  jail  distemper  in  English  pri- 
sons, in  consequence  of  the  inattention  of 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  remedy  such 
evils  by  cleanliness,  proper  ventilation,  &c„ 
Whgt  renders  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances pressingly  necessary,  is,  that  the  con- 
tagion, which  produces  infectious  fever,  not 
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only  originates  from  the  accumulation  of 
human  effluvia,  but  is  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
ease which  it  occasions.  By  the  activity 
and  minuteness  of  effluvia,  they  most  readi- 
ly insinuate  themselves  into  our  bodies  in 
innumerable  ways : they  pass  into  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  always  ly- 
ing open  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ; 
we  every  moment  swallow  them  with  our 
saliva  ; with  our  very  food  they  pass  into 
our  stomach  ; our  lungs  receive  them  with' 
every  breathe  we  draw ; and  thus  they  are 
blended  with  the  blood.  It  is  easy,  then, 
to  conceive,  that  many  and  great  alterations 
must  necessarily  be  produced  by  the  admis- 
sion of  such  acute  and  destructive  agents 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  animal  ma- 
chine. It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  such 
particles  to  assimilate  into  substances  of 
their  own  kind,  all  fluids  with  which  they 
have  been  mingled. 

Thus  we  see  how  small  a portion  of  pu- 
trid animal  matter  introduced  into  the  blood 
by  inoculation,  affects  the  whole,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  brings  it  into  an  equal  state 
of  corruption  with  itself.  We  may  appeal  to 
the  truth  of  history  for  the  ravages  and  de- 
vastations brought  on  great  armies  closely 
encamped,  and  great  cities  streightly  be- 
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sieged,  all  occasioned  by  the  stenches  and 
putrid  exhalations  arising  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  dead  bodies  lying  above  ground. 

If  any  thing  could  be  further  necessary  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I have  here  assert- 
ed, I would  mention  a melancholy  instance 
among  ourselves.  I mean  the  great  de- 
struction made  by  the  jail  fever  at  Oxford 
during  the  assizes,  which  has  been  so  often 
recorded.  In  this  case,  from  a number  of 
persons  closely  confined,  from  filth  and  nas- 
tiness, the  consequence  of  such  a circum- 
stance, from  bad  diet  and  pent  up  air,  arose 
so  contagious  a putrefaction  that  it  swept 
away  the  Judges,  High  Sheriff,  Grand  Jury, 
and  great  numbers  of  those  who  were  at- 
tending the  court,  and  in  its  ravages  was 
little  short  of  a plague.  A latter  instance 
again  of  the  same  kind,  with  similar  melan- 
choly circumstances,  happened  since  that 
period  at  Taunton. 

Mr  Hume  observes,  that  Erasmus  ascribes 
the  frequent  plagues  in  England  to  the  nas- 
tiness and  dirt,  and  slovenly  habits  among 
the  people.  “ The  floors,”  says  he,  “ are 
commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  un- 
der which  lies  unmolested  an  antient  col-' 
lection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones, 
spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
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every  thing  that  is  nasty.”  This  bears  with 
it  internal  evidence  of  truth. 


Effects  of  ^ is  strange,  that  even  in  our  own  time 
Dirtiness.  We  hear  frequent  assertions,  that  where  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  least  of  all  culti- 
vated, where  they  are  habituated  to  filth  of 
every  description,  there  the  most  healthy 
and  long-lived  persons  are  to  be  found,  and, 
in  short,  that  diseases  seldom  annoy  them. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  just  this,  that 
among  these  wretched  and  miserable  abodes, 
few  of  those  whose  lives  ought  to  be  devot- 
ed to  the  alleviation  of  distress,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  ever  explore  the  sources  of 
disease  with  sufficient  attention  to  be  able 
to  give  a true  picture  of  its  ravages. 
And  it  not  being  one  of  the  least  failings  of 
the  human  mind  to  dwell  on  the  miraculous 
and  unaccountable,  they  rather  choose  to 
give  a perplexing  and  paradoxical  account 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  than  adhere  to 
that  simplicity  which  is  evident  in  all  her 
works. 

Is  it  even  to  be  once  supposed,  that,  during 
these  times,  or  indeed  during  any  time. 
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when  nastiness  and  filth  prevail,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  healthy  than  when  their 
manners  are  more  polished,  and  these  nui- 
sances unknown  ? Is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that,  during  these  early  scenes  of  dirti- 
ness, when,  in  the  military  excursions  of 
the  ancient  Scots,  for  instance,  they  boiled 
their  cattle  in  their  hides,  and  made  shoes 
of  the  undried  skins  while  the  hair  was  up- 
on them,  and  in  every  respect  lived  like  sa- 
vages, that  the  inhabitants  were  most  heal- 
thy ? Impossible ! Besides,  we  have  the 
best  medical  authorities,  however  much  these 
partial  and  discordant  notions  may  prevail, 
that  the  plague,  pestilential  fevers,  putrid 
scurvies  and  dysenteries,  have  abated  in  Eu- 
rope within  this  last  century,  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  our  improve- 
ment in  every  thing  relating  to  cleanliness, 
and  the  more  general  use  of  antiseptics. 
These  diseases,  in  short  malignant  diseases 
of  every  description,  were  in  early  times 
much  more  prevalent  in  almost  every  coun- 
try than  they  have  been  for  at  least  a centu- 
ry past,  excepting  indeed  in  places  where 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  have 
become  more  unpolished,  or  where  they 
have  undergone  very  little  change  from  the 
refinements  of  modern  improvement, 
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More  ge- 
neral caus- 
es of  these 
effects. 


The  more  manifest  causes  of  these  dis,- 
eases  are,  our  permitting  the  operation  of 
the  effects  of  stinking  unburied  carcases, 
overflowings  of  the  sea,  leaving  dead  fish 
putrefying  in  hollows  among  the  mud, 
and  similar  causes,  and  the  diseases  aris- 
ing from  them  have  been  known  to  ac- 
quire such  virulence,  that  even  the  fish  in 
the  neighbouring  sea  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

It  is  observed  also,  that  the  plague  breaks 
out  in  Constantinople  only  in  the  lodgings 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  generally 
kept  in  a state  of  excessive  filthiness;  the 
confined  streets  are  in  the  same  state,  being 
generally  strewed  with  the  decaying  remains 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances ; and 
such  being  the  condition  of  a great  part  of 
that  city,  considering  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it 
should  scarcely  ever  be  free  of  plague. 

Dr  Lind  observes,  that  at  Bencoolen,  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  diseases  that  always  rage 
most  violently  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, are  occasioned  by  dead  fish  and  other 
animals  left  by  the  Ganges  ; and  that  the 
unhealthfulness  of  Gambroon  arises  from 
vast  quantities  of  little  fishes  left  upon  the 
shore,  which  soon  become  highly  putrid* 
and  contaminate  the  air. 
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Several,  both  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
in  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  putrid  dy- 
sentery and  fever,  which  so  frequently  at- 
tacks armies  encamped  in  rainy  seasons,  and 
towards  the  beginning  of  winter,  have  reck- 
oned the  effluvia  arising  from  the  privies  as 
one  of  the  most  active  and  virulent. 

Considering  the  filthy  habits  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  that  the  country  is  liable  to  be 
covered  with  water,  stagnating  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  filled  with  decaying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  remains,  it  will  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  diseases  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion must  be  occasionally  generated  in  that 
country. 

Through  the  midst  of  Grand  Cairo  passes 
a great  canal,  which  is  filled  with  water  at 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  after  the 
river  has  decreased,  is  gradually  dried  up. 
Into  this,  the  people  throw  all  manner  of 
filth,  carrion,  &c.  so  that  the  stench  which 
arises  from  this,  and  the  mud  together,  is 
insufferably  offensive.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  plague  every  year  preys  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  only  stopped  when  the 
Nile,  at  its  next  overflow,  washes  away  this 
load  of  filth  ; the  cold  winds,  which  set  in 
at  the  same  time,  lending  their  assistance 
by  purifying  the  air. 


More  par- 
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In  places  where  civilization  has  scarcely 
ever  reached,  these  scenes  are  barely  ex- 
cusable ; but  in  more  polished  states,  and  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  most  accom- 
plished circles,  to  find  these  is  disgraceful 
in  the  extreme,  while  it  adds  to  the  danger 
of  every  person  within  their  influence. 

Among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  the 
manners  are,  from  a variety  of  causes,  most 
likely  to  be  productive  of  disease.  They 
are  little  habituated  to  cleanliness,  and  are 
liable  to  a thousand  accidents,  and  a thou- 
sand temptations,  which  every  superior  rank 
of  life  is  free  from  ; and  they  feel  not,  from 
want  of  education,  the  same  happy  exertion 
of  delicacy,  honour,  and  moral  sentiment, 
which  every  where  else  is  to  be  met  with. 
In  many  parts  even  in  our  own  island,  with- 
in one  small  room,  will  be  found  a man  and 
his  wife,  with  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  more 
children.  One  wretched  bed  stead,  with 
scarcely  any  bedding,  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  furniture,  and  the  persons  of 
the  inhabitants  are  all  in  the  highest  degree 
filthy  and  offensive. 

When  to  this,  is  added  the  internal  filth 
of  their  houses  ; for  neatness  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with  among  their  sordid  dwellings  in 
particular,  the  scene  must  be  about  complete. 
When  one  set  of  inhabitants  leave  such  a 
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residence,  they  are  succeeded  by  another, 
without  either  inclination  or  intermediate 
time  being  allowed  for  purifying  the  apart- 
ment ; and  thus  disease  is  perpetuated  by  a 
succession  of  fresh  causes  of,  and  subjects 
for  its  attack.  One  unaccustomed  to  breathe 
in  such  places,  feels  on  coming  out  of  them, 
headach  and  giddiness.  Habit,  however, 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  thing,  has  a won- 
derful effect,  and  it  can  only  be  from  this 
circumstance,  that,  frequent  as  deaths  are, 
they  would  be  much  more  frequent,  if  only 
partially  exposed  to  such  causes  of  disease. 
Children  and  women  constantly  residing  in 
such  infected  apartments,  seem  to  get  ha- 
bituated to  the  action  of  the  fomites.  Men 
and  boys,  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  day,  shake  off  the  effects  of  the 
virus,  and  escape  long  unhurt.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  if,  through  tak- 
ing cold,  or  any  other  cause,  they  should  be 
confined  to  the  house  for  a few  days,  they 
assuredly  take  the  fever.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  every  one,  that  the  most  malignant  fevers 
and  the  worst  of  every  kind  of  disease,  are  to 
be  found  in  such  places,  and  in  a particular 
manner,  if  their  inhabitants,  which  frequent- 
ly happens,  be  clothes-brokers.  The  clothes 
sold  in  these  places,  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  contagious  effluvia,  are  purchased  by 
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healthy  persons,  without  suspicion ; and 
thus  fever,  See.  may  be  carried  to  and  pro- 
pagated among  the  servants  of  the  rich,  and 
they  themselves  must  infallibly  partake  of 
the  general  suffering.  Thus  it  is  levers  are  by 
servants  often  introduced  into  a family  who 
are  unsuspicious  of  its  approach,  and  gene- 
rally unable  to  account  for  its  origin. 

A nother  circumstance,  by  no  means  con,- 
solatary,  is,  that  linen  and  other  apparel, 
sent  to  lawn-dresses  in  close  parts  of  any 
town,  must  sometimes  return  to  families 
thoroughly  impregnated  wirh  the  effluvia  of 
putrid  fever,  scarlatina,  small  pox,  hooping- 
cough,  or  dysentery,  &c„ 

Even  in  Britain,  few  make  any  doubt  of 
the  great  danger  attending  wet  rooms,  and 
damp  clothes  or  beds  ; yet  they  are  allowed 
to  exist  every  where,  without  considerations 
of  that  importance  being  attached  to  them 
which  they  are  entitled  to. 

Among  these  people  exist  customs  high- 
ly destructive  of  health.  It  is  usual,  for 
instance,  in  houses  inhabited  by  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  to  wash  and  dry  their 
clothes  in  the  apartments  in  which  they 
sleep,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  these 
clothes  mixing  with  the  already  vitiated  air 
of  such  apartments,  causes  catarrhs,  8cc* 
among  them. 
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Thus  every  sort  of  nastiness,  which,  from 
the  gross  and  unpolished  manners  of  the 
people,  is  accumulated,  has  long  been  felt 
as  a cause  of  diseases.  Partial  improvements, 
in  these  respects,  have  been  made,  and  al- 
though from  them  the  best  effects  have  been 
experienced,  no  general  plan  for  their  re- 
moval has,  so  far  as  I know,  ever  been  at- 
tempted. On  the  contrary,  while  one  im- 
provement is  taking  place,  a fresh  nuisance, 
equally  destructive  in  its  consequence,  makes 
its  appearance.  It  would  however  appear,  that 
the  police  of  foreign  countries  in  general,  is  in 
a much  better  state  in  respect  to  these  im- 
provements than  it  is  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  ; yet  even  with  them,  the  plans  are 
far  from  being  perfect. 

A perusal  of  Mr  Howard’s  book  on  the  In  Prison 
state  of  prisons,  will  convince  any  one,  that 
the  accumulated  distresses  which  the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  ventilation  produce  ; and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  hints  he  has 
given,  have  been  by  no  means  sufficiently 
attended  to,  ought  to  occupy  a very  important 
part  of  the  time  of  the  legislature.  These  poor 
unfortunate  wretches,  whose  situations  he  so 
ably  and  feelingly  describes,  were  wholly  inca- 
pable of  bettering  their  situation.  Their  vices 
were  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  endure  the  hardness  of  their 
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fate  without  a murmur.  I know  that  ne- 
cessity will  make  many  bear  a great  deal ; 
but  when  we  find  in  common  life,  that  vo- 
luntary confinement  is  quietly  submitted  to 
in  filthy  hovels,  which,  in  many  respects,  are 
not  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  than  those  he  has  described,  we  can- 
not help  ascribing  this  sort  of  conduct  to  a 
kind  of  mania,  which  nothing  but  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  can  prevent.  These 
slothful  habits  destroy  all  inclination  in  such 
people,  even  to  partake  of  those  advantages 
which  they  can  command,  and  thus  they 
become  so  habituated  to  wallow  in  filth,  that 
they  even  lose  those  feelings  which  their 
wretchedness  at  first  creates;  and  their  chil- 
dren are  trained  up  to  habits  equally  pernici- 
ous to  the  physical  as  to  the  moral  powers. 

In  those  prisons,  where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  comfort,  and  consequently  to  the 
health  of  their  inhabitants,  the  good  effects 
of  it  are  manifest.  Mr  Howard  gives  many 
instances  of  this,  and  among  others,  he  gives 
as  an  example  what  occurred  in  one  of  the 
prisons  at  Paris.  “ They  have,”  says  he, 
“ clean  linen  once  a-week  from  a society 
which  was  established  about  the  year  1/53. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  the  prevalence  of  a 
contagious  disease,  which  in  France  they 
call  le  scorbut,  the  scurvy.  The  distemper 
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was  found  to  proceed  from  the  prisons,  and 
to  spread  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whither  prison- 
ers that  had  it  were  removed.  The  cause  of 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  want  of  clean- 
liness in  prisons  ; where  several  of  those  con- 
fined had  worn  their  linens  for  many  months, 
and  infected  the  most  healthy  new-comers 
that  were  put  into  the  room  with  them.” 

He  adds,  that  “ this  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
the  malady  in  that  prison.”  It  seems  to  me 
a very  clear  point,  that  those  habits  which 
induce  disease  in  prisons,  will  similarly  pro- 
duce them  in  those  habitations  where  the 
same  habits  exist  and  similar  manners  are 
adopted. 

I again  mention  it,  that  were  the  dis- 
eases thus  generated  confined  to  such  si- 
tuations, the  evil,  although  great,  would 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  of  a trifling  na- 
ture to  what  it  really  is  when  we  consider, 
that  while  these  diseases  exist,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  them  being  carried  to,  and 
committing  the  most  unwished-for  devasta- 
tions in  the  very  houses  of  those,  who,  had 
they  exerted  the  power  invested  in  them, 
might  have  prevented  such  consequences. 

It  is  an  old  observation  among  those  who  in  Camps, 
have  attended  to  the  diseases  in  camps, 
that  they  really  did  not  so  much  seem  to 
arise  from  the  dampness  of  the  situation,  as 
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from  the  men  lying  in  their  clothes,  and  the 
want  of  proper  bedding.  As  a clear  proof 
of  this,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
officers  and  others,  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, but  who  attended  more  particularly 
to  these  points,  escaped  such  diseases.  The 
effect  of  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  man- 
ners have  a wonderful  influence  on  the 
health,  even  when  persons  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exercise,  or  even  of  walking  into 
the  open  air. 

Although,  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  we  can  trace  the  rise  and  progress 
of  various  diseases  with  some  accuracy ; 
yet  we  have  not  that  extensive  field  for 
observation  among  them,  that  we  have 
in  camps,  jails,  or  large  hospitals,  where, 
when  proper  measures  are  not  adopted  for 
their  prevention,  diseases,  similar  in  their 
nature,  but  more  extensive  in  their  effects, 
are  produced.  In  Sir  John  Pringle’s  works, 
we  have  many  instances  of  this  kind,  and, 
with  him,  it  seems  an  established  principle, 
that  inattention  to  cleanliness  produces  many 
diseases ; for,  he  says,  “ that,  in  proportion 
to  the  nastiness  of  such  places,  the  number 
of  dysenteries,  of  foul  sores,  and  especially 
of  mortifications,  occur,  and  the  malignant 
fever  is  both  frequent  and  mortal.”  He  gives 
an  instance  ui  a severe  malignant  fever,  with 
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sank  pulse  and  stupor,  having  occurred  in 
the  ward  of  an  hospital  where  a man  lay  ill 
of  an  extensive  mortification  of  his  limbs. 
And  it  has  been  asserted  by  others,  that  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  a vapour,  allied  in  its 
properties  and  effects  to  this  gas,  gives  oc- 
casion to  the  frequency  of  typhus  amongst 
people  exposed  to  the  effluvia  arising  from 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters ; as 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  crowded  cities,  in 
farm-yards,  burying-grounds,  and  some  ma- 
nufactories. 

It  is  upon  similar  principles,  that  there  is 
scarce  an  instance  of  a town  being  long  in- 
vested, without  some  fatal  malady  of  this  kind 
occurring.  Sometimes  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
filth  of  the  place  crowded  with  people,  and 
cattle  brought  in  for  shelter,  as  formerly- 
happened  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  At 
other  times,  the  sickness  has  been  occasioned 
by  corrupted  grain,  and  meats  long  salted,  be- 
coming putrid.  Vegetables  also,  rotting  in  a 
close  place,  yield  a cadaverous  smell,  and  we 
have  instances  of  malignant  fevers  occasion- 
ed by  the  effluvia  of  putrid  cabbages,  as 
well  as  of  plants  in  marshes.  After  battles 
too,  when  vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  have 
been  left  in  the  field  or  thrown  into  the  ad- 
jacent rivers,  the  waters  have  been  so  far  cor- 
rupted as  to  occasion  malignant  and  infec- 
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tious  diseases  amongst  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

In  all  countries  indeed,  epidemic  diseases, 
extraordinarily  mortal,  are  generally  bred  in 
jails,  sieges,  camps,  See.  and  by  authors  have 
been  called  pestilential. 

From  Putrid  effluvia,  thus  destructive  to  hu- 

Grounds.  man  life,  ^ave  been  l°ng  known  as  the  source 
of  disease ; but  they  have  not  been  univer- 
sally considered  with  an  intention  to  their 
removal.  As  one  instance  of  this,  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  burying  grounds  to 
exist  in  the  midst  of  cities,  becomes  evi- 
dent ; for,  even  in  the  most  temperate  cli- 
mates, the  pernicious  effects  of  the  matters 
evolved  from  accumulated  masses  of  putre- 
fying bodies,  are  daily  experienced';  and,  on 
that  account,  no  subject  has  a higher  claim 
than  this  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  the  internal  police  of 
cities. 

Pere  Cotte  gives  the  case  of  a grave-dig- 
ger at  Montmorenci,  in  1773,  who,  by  ac- 
cidentally opening  the  coffin  of  a person 
buried  only  a year  before,  was  suddenly  kil- 
ed  by  a vapour  that  issued  from  it.  In  the 
same  year  too,  he  mentions,  that  there  arose 
a vapour  from  the  coffin  of  a person  recent- 
ly buried,  during  the  time  of  a funeral,  and 
that  of  120  persons  who  were  present,  114 
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became  ill  of  a putrid  fever.  Mr  Robertson 
mentions,  that  a similar  occurrence  took 
place  in  West  Linton  some  years  ago ; a 
school-boy  getting  into  a new  made  grave, 
set  about  opening  the  projecting  corner  of 
a coffin,  which,  as  soon  as  he  had  pene- 
trated, there  issued  from  it  a strong  nauseous 
smell,  on  which  he  exclaimed  he  was  suffo- 
cated ; he  revived,  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
place,  but  fell  immediately  ill  of  a petechial 
fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  seventh  day  ; 
and  by  this  means  a similar  fever  was  com- 
municated to  some  of  the  people  who 
attended  him  during  his  illness.  We  must 
all  be  aware,  that  animal  putrefaction,  even 
in  these  northern  climates,  produces  very 
fatal  distempers,  though  they  do  not  arise  to 
the  malignity  of  the  plague. 

What  I have  here  advanced  of  the  origin 
of  the  plague,  appears  to  me  so  reasonable, 
that  it  ig  wopderful  that  authors  should  quit 
the  consideration  of  such  manifest  causes 
for  hidden  qualities,  such  as  malignant  in- 
fluences, &- c.  Other  distempers,  not  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  effects  of  filth, 
have  their  origin  evidently  in  this  source. 
The  origin  of  the  disease  of  rickets  in- 
cident to  children,  has  been  traced  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Dorset  and  Somerset- 
shire in  England.  The  Plica  Polonica,  pe- 
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culiar  to  certain  provinces  of  Poland,  has, 
as  well  as  the  former,  solely  arisen  from  nasti- 
ness and  filth. 


Of  Dress.  We  cannot  enough  admire  the  beauty  of 
nature  in  furnishing  animals  with  coverings 
suited  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live. 
Thus  the  arctic  bear  is  covered  with  the 
densest  fur  to  protect  him  from  the  perpetu 
al  cold  of  the  polar  regions ; while  the 
greater  number  of  animals  indigenous  to  the 
torrid  zone  are  almost  naked  : Thus,  also, 
the  sheep  of  northern  climes,  when  transport- 
ed to  the  south,  exchanges  its  wool  for  hair. 

From  this  we  might  conclude,  that  the 
dress  of  man  ought  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  without,  how- 
ever scrupulously  attending  to  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  do  so ; we  can  only  Jolloiv,  and  by  no 
means  anticipate  them,  and  must  have  ex- 
perienced their  worst  effects  before  any 
change  can  be  adopted.  To  change  our 
mode  of  dressing  only  after  we  have  sustain- 
ed these  effects  cannot  by  any  means  obvi- 
ate them. 

The  baneful  custom,  however,  ofaccommo- 
dating  our  dress  to  the  almanack  and  the  fa- 
shion, rather  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 


ther,  in  this  inconstant  climate,  must  neces- 
sarily be  productive  of  many  disagreeable 
consequences. 

As  connected  with  the  same  subject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  some  who  have  cer- 
tain days  about  the  change  of  the  seasons 
for  putting  on  and  for  putting  off  their  fires, 
generally  suffer  severely  from  catarrh  about 
these  times. 

Cloathing,  it  may  be  observed,  is  general- 
ly warm,  or  otherwise,  both  from  its  tex- 
ture, and  from  the  particular  colour  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  attract  and  conduct 
heat  more  or  less  slowly. 

In  warm  countries,  where  fur  is  a com- 
mon article  of  dress,  the  danger  arises  from 
its  tendency  to  retain  noxious  effluvia  ; such 
as  those  of  the  plague  among  the  Turks, 
putrid  fevers  in  Hungary,  and  the  singular 
disease  of  Plica  Polonica  in  Poland,  where 
the  hair  becomes  greasy,  and  forms  distinct 
strings. 

With  regard  to  the  head-dress,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  black  heavy  hats  in  warm 
climates  are  extremely  improper,  particular- 
ly among  those  who  are  obliged  to  undergo 
severe  exercise.  They  are  ill  calculated  for 
people  in  such  situations,  both  from  their 
weight,  and  on  account  of  the  power  black 
substances  have  of  absorbing  heat. 
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Probably,  also,  the  immense  quantities  of 
pomatum  and  powder  plastered  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  heads  of  some,  gives 
origin  to  headachs,  by  putting  a stop  to 
perspiration.  Where,  however,  these  com- 
plaints arise  from  a disorder  in  the  digestive 
organs,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
this  fcustom  can  in  these  instances  have  ve- 
ry little  effect. 

The  neck  unnecessarily  loaded  with  su- 
perfluous clothing,  and  bound  too  tight  to 
prevent  the  natural  motions  of  the  head, 
causes  much  uneasiness,  and  is  productive 
of  apoplexies,  &c.  which  might  have  been 
easily  prevented. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  barbarous 
custom  of  wearing  on  the  body  tight  laced 
stays  have  been  justly  laid  aside.  It  would 
appear,  however,  in  some  instances,  that 
they  are  beginning  again  to  be  worn.  I 
sincerely  hope,  however,  that  the  custom 
will  never  be  so  common  as  it  has  been,  for 
by  indulging  in  it  much  disease  was  produ- 
ced. The  free  expansion  of  the  lungs  was 
prevented  ; the  breasts  became  cancerous ; 
the  ribs  and  spine,  from  constant  compres- 
sion, became  distorted ; shortness  of  breath 
followed,  and,  in  many,  terminated  in  con- 
sumption ; the  digestive  organs  suffered  de- 
rangement, and  frequent  nausea  and  vomit- 


ing  followed.  In  short,  numberless  diseases 
were  the  consequence  of  that  vicious  cus- 
tom, which  I sincerely  hope  we  shall  never 
again  witness. 

Wedging  the  feet  into  too  tight  boots  or 
shoes  is  a very  common,  yet  very  injurious 
practice.  Very  bad  corns,  and  at  length 
considerable  lameness,  is  produced  by  them. 

With  regard  to  dress  in  general,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  very  sparing  quantity 
of  it  used  by  many  of  the  fair  sex,  particu- 
larly by  the  young,  is  very  inexcusable,  be- 
ing highly  destructive  even  to  the  strongest 
constitution. 


Exercise  is  of  two  kinds,  the  active  and  OfExer- 
the  passive.  Under  the  first  we  rank  walk- 
ing, running,  leaping,  swimming,  riding, 
fencing,  the  military  exercise,  athletic  games, 
and  all  that  requires  muscular  exertion. 

Passive  exercise  comprises  riding  in  a car- 
riage, sailing,  friction,  swinging,  &c. 

With  regard  to  exercise,  we  may  in  gene- 
ral observe,  that  the  exertion  of  every  facul- 
ty we  possess  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  that  these  facul- 
ties must  be  used  for  a great  period  of  our 
lives  in  the  open  air,  requires  no  proof  on 
my  part.  No  kind  or  degree  of  exercise 
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within  doors  is  nearly  so  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  individual  as  the  same  sort  of 
exercise  would  be  in  the  open  air.  This 
can  most  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  comparative  impurity  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  must  be  breathed  within 
doors.  Were  exercise  alone  necessary,  the 
employment  of  many  individuals  is  calculat- 
ed to  give  them  every  chance  of  benefiting 
from  it ; yet,  unless  much  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  it  be  employed  in  the  open  air,  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  digestion,  and  con- 
sequently those  of  secretion,  are  frequently 
disordered.  I know  that  exceptions  may  be 
adduced  to  overturn  this,  or  any  principle, 
but  it  is  not  on  exceptions  to  general  rules 
that  we  are  to  found  any  reasoning  which 
we  wish  to  be  universally  applicable. 

Any  individual  faculty,  however,  or  all  of 
them,  may  be  either  improved  in  its  powers, 
or  greatly  injured  by  the  kind  or  degree  of 
exercise  which  is  employed.  And  as  this 
may  be  used  judiciously,  or  otherwise,  health 
is  preserved  to  a very  old  age,  or  this  state 
may  be  prematurely  brought  on,  and  the 
natural  term  of  existence  considerably 
shortened. 

Mental  exertion  must  also  have  a share  in 
causing  these  changes. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
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rule  upon  this  subject,  as  what  may  be 
highly  proper  for  one  individual  may  be 
hurtful  to  another.  When,  however,  bodi- 
ly exercise  is  used  to  excess,  it  acts  in  many 
respects  like  general  stimuli  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Violent  exercise  of  body  and 
mind  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time, 
indeed,  brings  on  early  age  and  premature 
death. 

When,  however,  exercise  is  used  in  mo- 
deration, it  increases  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  invigorates 
the  mind.  A marked  distinction  has  been 
drawn  between  exercise  and  motion  : and 
distinctions  of  this  sort  have  been  recom- 
mended by  authors  during  certain  diseases. 
It  has,  for  instance,  been  asserted,  that  while 
moderate  exercise  increases  the  pulse  and  the 
heat  of  the  body,  motion,  for  example,  in  a 
swing,  lessens  both.  In  some,  exercise  ex- 
cites coughing,  motion  as  frequently  pre- 
vents or  removes  it.  Violent  exercise,  or 
exercise  too  long  continued,  occasions 
sweating,  fatigue,  and  languor  ; motion  in- 
vigorates even  the  most  weakly,  nor  can  it 
occasion  sweating,  or  be  followed  by  fa- 
tigue. 

Swimming  in  cold  water  after  having  us- 
ed violent  exercise  is  very  pleasant,  but  ve- 
ry pernicious. 
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The  almost  complete  want  of  exercise, 
which  is  too  common  among  ladies  and  among 
literary  and  sedentary  people,  brings  on  diffi- 
dence, fear,  grief,  dejection,  dispiritedness, 
and  timoronsness  among  those  who  were  be- 
fore the  most  intrepid.  People  indulging  in 
these  habits  are  easily  frightened,  and  the 
most  trifling  incident  makes  them  tremble. 
Fear  of  death  fills  them  with  horrors.  They 
become  incapable  of  attention  : memory  at 
length  fails  them  ; ideas  become  confused  ; 
palpitations  and  great  dejection  trouble  them. 
At  night,  they  are  fatigued  and  cast  down, 
sleep  becomes  disturbed,  and  they  are  often 
incapable  of  thinking. 

Any  long  continued  posture  of  the  body, 
also,  either  in  lying,  sitting,  or  standing,  is 
injurious  to  health ; we  ought  therefore  to 
attend  to  these  changes,  which  are  as  ne- 
cessary as  alternate  changes  of  tranquillity 
and  activity  are  to  the  mind. 

Too  much  or  too  little  exercise  are  equal- 
ly productive  of  disadvantages,  the  least  of 
these,  however,  particularly  among  children, 
arise  from  the  first.  Sudden  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  on  all  occasions 
hurtful. 

Dancing,  under  proper  limitations,  is  an 
admirable  exercise,  but  this  being  often 
carried  too  far,  is  productive  of  pernicious 


effects.  On  such  occasions,  the  effects  of 
heating  liquors,  of  sudden  access  to  the  cold 
air,  the  imprudent  use  of  cooling  drinks  and 
ice  itself,  induce  inflammatory  disorders, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  even  consumption  of 
the  lungs. 

Immoderate  dancing  in  very  warm  rooms, 
and  afterwards  sudden  exposure  to  the  cold 
night  air,  is  also  very  common  and  very  de- 
structive. 

All  kinds  of  exercise  in  a circle,  such  as 
in  swinging  cars,  which  move  on  a wheel 
with  perpendicular  pivots,  are  improper, 
when  they  produce  giddiness  or  nervous 
symptoms,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do. 

Playing  on  wind  instruments  is,  particu- 
larly in  debilitated  persons,  an  exercise  very 
pernicious  to  health,  inducing  spitting  of 
blood,  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  even 
pulmonary  consumption.  It  would  there- 
fore be  advisable  for  those  fond  of  that  de- 
lightfulart  to  exercise  their  powers  on  other 
instruments  less  injurious  to  health. 

Exercise  immediately  after  meals  is  high- 
ly improper,  as  it  prevents  the  process  of 
digestion,  producing  in  many  sickness,  eruc- 
tations, heartburn,  and  even  vomitings. 
Persons,  however,  who  are,  by  custom,  in 
the  habit  of  moving  after  meals,  in  general 
escape  these  inconveniences. 


Of  the 
Evacua- 
tions. 

Perspira- 

tion. 


If,  after  a fatiguing  walk,  while  the  body 
is  in  a state  of  perspiration,  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  or  supper,  the  worst  consequences 
may  ensue,  particularly  if  we  begin  with 
cooling  dishes,  or  take  any  cold  drink. 


It  is  generally  observed,  that  if  a strong 
healthy  man,  who  uses  moderate  exercise 
in  good  weather,  eats  and  drinks  eight 
pounds  during  24  hours,  he  will  discharge 
five  of  them  by  insensible  perspiration. 

From  certain  religious  habits  inducing 
extraordinary  perspiration,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  those  who  practised  them  were 
more  obnoxious  to  particular  endemic  dis- 
eases than  others  who  were  not  similarly  in- 
fluenced. The  religion  of  the  Turks,  for 
instance,  enjoins  frequent  ablutions  ; and  it 
is  well  known,  that  constant  warm  bathing, 
by  relaxing  the  fibres,  must  dispose  the  bo- 
dy to  the  attacks  of  disease.  Add  to  this 
their  abstinence  from  wine  and  all  ferment- 
ed liquors,  the  great  antidotes  to  such  at- 
tacks. 

Although  I am  by  no  means  disposed  (as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  those  who  wish  to 


support  a particular  hypothesis  or  theory,) 
to  attribute  to  the  partial  suppression  or  vi- 
tiated state  of  any  of  the  natural  discharges 
of  the  body,  such  a vast  variety  of  diseases 
as  are  supposed  to  arise  from  such  effects, 
yet  I certainly  am  of  opinion,  that  from 
their  derangement  much  uneasiness,  and  of- 
ten disease,  may  arise  ; and,  in  short,  while 
any  of  them  continue  in  that  state,  the  full 
possession  of  health  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
Since  health,  therefore,  so  evidently  depends 
on  a free  perspiration,  which  also  supposes 
an  unrestrained  circulation,  those  who  all  at 
once,  or  too  early  in  the  season,  change  their 
thick  for  light  apparel,  and  they  likewise 
who  are  much  abroad  when  the  weather  is 
cool,  windy,  or  wet,  more  especially  if  they 
be  weakly,  run  some  risk  from  the  tempora- 
ry contraction  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  that 
may  thence  be  produced.  And  these  effects 
will  ever  be  greater,  from  equal  causes,  in 
weak  than  in  strong  persons,  who  bear 
every  intemperature  of  the  weather  best. 

Perspiration  is  weaker  after  a plentiful 
meal,  but  when  the  food  is  digested,  we 
again  perspire  with  increased  energy  ; thus, 
going  to  bed  immediately  after  supper,  when 
this  evacuation  is  suffering  a temporary  sup- 
pression, is  improper ; we  therefore  ought 
to  sit  at  least  two  hours  after  supper,  and  to 
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afford  this  benefit  both  to  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion and  perspiration  : the  absurdly  late 
hours  of  taking  supper  is  highly  improper. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  by  perspiration 
I do  not  mean  sweating.  When  perspirable 
matter  collects  in  drops  it  should  then  be 
called  sweat , and  is  no  longer  a natural  and 
necessary  evacuation.  Instead  of  the  body 
being  invigorated  by  it  as  by  perspiration, 
it  is  enfeebled,  and  prepared  for  the  attack 
of  disease. 

Inattention  to  cleanliness  contributes 
greatly  to  the  suppression  of  insensible  per- 
spiration ; hence  those  who  do  not  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  circumstance,  must 
suffer  from  suppressed  perspiration  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

The  reciprocal  connection  between  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  and  perspiration, 
is  so  obvious,  that  if  the  latter  be  checked, 
the  former  is  immediately  affected,  and  the 
reverse  takes  place  if  the  stomach  be  disor- 
dered. 

Whatever  food  oppresses  the  digestive 
organs  has  a great  effect  in  obstructing  per- 
spiration. Depressing  passions  of  the  mind, 
too,  have  a great  effect  upon  this  evacua- 
tion. 

No  evacuation  is  so  apt  to  occasion  un- 
easiness as  suppressed  insensible  perspira- 
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tion.  Peevishness,  headach,  disturbed  sleep 
and  general  heaviness,  are  some  of  the  symp- 
toms which  it  induces;  but  when  that 
fuhction  is  allowed  to  proceed  naturally,  we 
feel  vigorous,  lively,  and  contented. 

When  perspiration  takes  place  while  the 
body  is  covered  with  linen,  the  same  degree 
of  absorption  does  not  take  place  as  when 
we  wear  flannel,  or  rather  thick  cotton': 
the  linen  remains  clogged,  and  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body,  much  re- 
duced in  temperature  even  below  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Thus  diseases  of  the  very 
worst  kind  are  produced,  such  as  colds, 
gout,  diarrhaea,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
or  other  contiguous  parts  ; and,  in  those  of 
consumptive  habits,  it  hastens  the  approach 
of  that  disease.  Indeed,  innumerable  other 
complaints  arise  from  similar  causes,  where 
perspiration  is  stopt. 

The  urine,  during  a state  .of  good  health,  Urine, 
particularly  in  the  morning,  is  thin,  clear, 
of  a straw  colour,  inclining  to  yellow ; it 
makes  no  foam  but  what  immediately  va- 
nishes, and  has  no  unusually  disagreeable 
smell.  On  account  of  the.  increased  pers- 
piration in  warm  weather,  it  is  then  most 
scanty.  In  hysteric  and  hypochondriac 
persons  it  is,  during  the  existence  of  these 
complaints,  of  increased  quantity,  and  very 


pale  ; it  is  of  a whitish  colour  after  using 
much  weak  drink,  and,  in  debilitated  per- 
sons, the  foam  remains  on  the  surface  of  it 
for  a considerable  time.  In  these  different 
states,  however  promising  in  appearance  the 
health  of  individuals  may  be,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  on. 

After  too  little  drink,  the  immoderate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  violent  exercise,  or  a 
restless  night,  the  urine  is  of  a red  colour  ; 
and  when  the  stomach  is  disordered,  and 
the  tongue  covered  with  white  or  yellow 
matter,  the  sediment  is  of  a colour  resem- 
bling brick  dust. 

The  evacuation  of  urine  ought  always  to 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  drink  we  use, 
making  due  allowance  for  perspiration. 
This  must  be  in  general  greatly  modified  by 
the  relative  state  of  vigour,  or  of  debility, 
mode  of  life,  and  by  dry  or  damp  weather. 

We  must  not,  if  we  value- our  health,  re- 
tain the  urine  too  long,  as  this  practice 
would  occasion  relaxation  of  the  bladder, 
and  other  troublesome  diseases  ; nor  ought 
we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  void  it  too  of- 
ten, as  this  occasions  an  unnecessary  exer- 
tion, which  must  likewise  be  hurtful. 

Retention  of  urine  is  always  attended  with 
inconvenience,  and  sometimes  with  danger. 
It  is  termed  strangury , when  only  a few  drops 
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can  be  passed  at  a time  ; dysuria,  when  this 
operation  is  attended  by  pain  ; and  ischuria 
when  a complete  retention  of  it  takes  place. 

With  regard  to  the  alvine  excretion^  re-  AlvineEx- 
gularity  is  indispensibly  requisite,  and  the  cretion. 
opposite  habits  of  too  great  facility  or  too 
great  difficulty,  in  making  this  evacuation, 
are  equally  to  be  guarded  against : in  both 
states,  aperient  medicines  are  necessary  ; 
but  that  must  be,  in  a great  measure,  regulat- 
ed by  the  causes  of  these  complaints,  or  the 
other  symptoms  with  w7hich  they  are  con- 
nected. The  very  frequent  use  of  aperient 
medicines  is  highly  pernicious  ; and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  necessity  of  using  them 
may  almost  always  be  obviated  by  due  at- 
tention to  the  various  points  of  diet  and  re- 
gimen. 

With  regard  to  the  catamenia,  they  also  Catamenia, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  regular.  They  may, 
however,  either  be  excessive  or  suppressed, 
and  both  of  these  occurrences  are  equally  to 
be  guarded  against.  Extreme  distress  fre- 
quently attends  these  states,  but  as  they  are 
generally  attended  by  some  more  general 
and  more  serious  derangement  of  the  system, 
medical  advice  ought  instantly  to  be  resort- 
ed to. 
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Of  the  O- 
perations 
and  States 
of  the 
Mind. 


Passions  operate  upon  the  body  either 
suddenly,  or  slowly  and  gradually.  Men  of 
strong  imagination  chiefly  suffer  from  pas- 
sions of  the  violent  kind,  while  those  of 
more  understanding  and  less  fancy,  are  sub- 
ject to  slower  emotions  of  the  mind.  Indo- 
lent persons,  whose  sensations  are  dull,  are 
less  passionate  than  those  who  combine 
acute  feelings  and  a lively  imagination,  with 
a clear  understanding.  It  is  from  these 
states  of  mind,  that  the  same  cause  in  differ- 
ent individuals  will  produce  almost  entirely 
opposite  effects.  Diseases  of  the  mind,  too, 
after  some  time,  produce  various  disorders  of 
the  body,  as  diseases  of  the  body  occasion- 
ally terminate  in  imbecility.  Indeed,  the 
passions  ot  the  mind  are  of  themselves  capa- 
ble of  producing  disease,  and  of  increasing 
dr  of  diminishing  its  severity. 

Wherever  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is 
neglected,  the  passions  are  rude  and  bois- 
terous, a love  for  those  virtuous  refinements 
which  ehdear  us  to  our  fellows  is  never  cul- 
tivated, and  ungovernable  rashness  and  bru- 
tality entirely  sway  us. 

The  dominion  over  our  passions  and  af- 
fections, however,  is  a difficult  task,  but  it  is 
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an  essential  and  indispensable  requisite  to 
health.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
those  who,  at  an  early  docile  age,  combine 
solid  principles  of  virtue  with  a sober  and 
active  life,  and  who  are,  by  frequent  exam- 
ples, reminded  of  the  turpitude  and  disad- 
vantages attending  violent  passions  in  others, 
will  of  themselves  repress  those  enemies  to 
human  happiness. 

Too  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  is  at- 
tended with  relaxation  and  heaviness,  on 
which  account  persons  of  violent  and  un- 
controlable  passions  ought  cautiously  to  avoid 
gambling. 

To  force  ourselves  to  exertions  of  any 
kind,  and  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  can 
lead  only  to  imperfect  performances. 

Joy  enlivens  all  the  corporeal  powers,  and, 
as  it  were,  pervades  the  whole  animal  frame. 
Hope  has  nearly  a similar  effect ; and  these 
two  affections  contribute  more  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health  and  life  than  all  the  me- 
dicines that  can  be  administered. 

Hope  is  the  presentiment  of  an  expected 
good,  or  the  anticipation  of  joy.  The  sense 
of  happiness  involved  by  hope  far  exceeds 
the  satisfaction  received  from  immediate  en- 
joyment ; it  consequently  has  a more  bene- 
ficial influence  on  health  than  good  fortune 
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absolutely  realised.  Hope  is,  indeed,  the 
only  genuine  source  of  human  happiness. 

Of  joy,  the  different  degrees  are,  gaiety, 
cheerfulness,  mirth,  exultation,  rapture,  and 
extacy. 

The  physical  state  of  the  body  is  most 
happy,  when  the  mind  enjoys  a moderate 
degree  of  gaiety,  such  as  is  generally  met 
with  in  healthy  and  virtuous  persons. 

Habitual  joy  and  serenity,  arising  from 
perfection  and  due  subordination  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  their  lively  exercise  on 
objects  agreeable  to  them,  constitute  mental 
or  rational  happiness. 

Sudden  and  excessive  joy,  however,  may 
cause  laceration  of  some  of  the  vessels,  spitting 
of  blood,  fevers,  deprivation  of  understanding, 
swooning,  and  even  sudden  death.  On  this 
account,  we  ought  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
that  share  of  firmness  which  is  necessary  to 
meet  joyful  as  well  as  disastrous  tidings. 

Love,  viewed  in  its  most  favourable  light, 
presents  to  us  a picture  of  permanent  joy. 
The  changes  which  this  passion  can  effect 
on  the  whole  disposition  of  the  mind,  are  re- 
markable. Man,  in  that  state,  sets  all  diffi- 
culties at  defiance,  he  surmounts  every  ob- 
stacle, and  is  enabled  to  perform  the  noblest 
and  most  heroic  actions. 
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But  an  extravagant  degree  of  love,  or  such 
as  transgresses  the  bounds  of  reason,  is  no 
longer  a pleasure,  but  a painful  state  of 
mind,  attended  with  the  most  irregular  emo- 
tions. It  gradually  consumes  the  vital  pow- 
ers, prevents  nutrition,  and  reduces  the  bo- 
dy to  a skeleton. 

Disappointed  love  is  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  health,  and  gradually  destroys  the  bo- 
dy. It  usually  shews  itself  by  a reserved 
melancholy,  a general  distrust,  and  a gloomy 
misanthropy,  which,  however,  appears  exter- 
nally only  under  the  character  of  lassitude 
and  depression. 

This  mental  disorder,  to  which  females 
indeed  are  most  subject,  should  be  opposed 
in  time  by  physical,  but  chiefly  by  moral  re- 
medies. Exalted  ideas  of  virtue,  of  magna- 
nimity, and  a generous  self-denial,  are  ex- 
cellent antidotes  to  it.  The  physical  reme- 
dies are,  rigid  temperance,  constant  employ- 
ment, and  much  exercise ; but  the  most 
successful  of  all  is  a happy  marriage. 

Envy  principally  exists  in  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  is  principally  exerted  when 
they  witness  the  prosperity  of  persons  who 
possess  superior  endowments.  Joy  at  the 
misfortunes,  or  the  discovered  foibles  of 
others,  self-love,  calumny  of  their  neigh- 
bours, satire  and  ridicule,  are  the  never- 
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failing  resources  of  their  malignant  disposi- 
tion. Medicines  are  ineffectual  ; they  must 
acquire  knowledge,  learn  a philosophic 
calmness  of  mind,  and  endeavour  to  equal  or 
surpass  others  in  their  merits  rather  than  in 
their  pretensions. 

Fear,  when  continued,  weakens  the  pow- 
ers both  of  mind  and  body,  and  has  a won- 
derful effect  in  deranging  almost  all  the  se- 
cretions. In  this  state,  epidemic  diseases 
are  most  apt*  to  be  caught,  and  their  vio- 
lence is,  at  all  times,  much  aggravated  by  it. 
Violent  superstitious  fear  has  been  known  to 
produce  the  most  dreadful  effects,  such  as 
palsy,  epilepsy,  and  even  madness. 

Fatal  apoplexies  have  frequently  followed 
sudden  dread  or  terror,  and  catalepsia  and 
epileptic  fits  sometimes  accompany  immo- 
derate affliction,  or  distressing  anxiety. 

Anger  arises  from  a sense  or  apprehension 
of  suffered  injustice,  and  an  impetuous  de- 
sire of  revenge.  The  more  usual  conse- 
quences of  anger,  if  joined  to  affliction,  are 
paleness  of  the  face,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
faultering  of  the  tongue,  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  and  jaundice. 

If  hope  of  revenge  be  the  predominant 
feature  in  anger,  violent  emotions  take  place 
in  the  whole  system ; the  pulsation  is  in- 
creased, the  muscles  make  uncommon  ef- 
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forts,  the  face  becomes  red,  the  eyes  spar- 
kle, and  the  whole  body  feels  inclined  to 
motion.  A continuance  of  this  passion  in 
young  and  beautiful  females,  renders  their 
features  coarse  and  unpleasant  ; it  deprives 
them  of  every  charm ; and  induces  toward 
them,  in  the  opposite  sex,  the  most  rooted 
and'decided  aversion. 

Inward  fretting,  in  which  sadness  is  com- 
bined with  anger,  is  the  more  destructive, 
that  it  does  not  vent  itself  in  wprds  or  ex- 
ternal actions.  And  persons  who  thus  in- 
dulge themselves  in  peevishness,  very  soon 
lose  their  appetite,  together  with  the  power 
of  digestion  ; and  a long  list  of  stomachic 
complaints  necessarily  follow. 

Sorrow  is  the  reverse  of  joy.  The  lowest 
degree  of  it  is  concern ; — when  it  arises 
from  the  disappointment  of  hopes  and  en- 
deavours, it  is  vexation  ; — when  silent  and 
thoughtful,  it  settles  into  pensiveness  and 
sadness  ; — when  long  indulged  in,  so  as  to 
prey  upon  the  mind,  it  becomes  habitual, 
and  grows  into  melancholy. — Sorrow  in- 
creased and  continued,  is  called  grief ; — 
when  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  it  is  di- 
straction ; — when  all  these  are  overwhelmed 
by  sorrow,  it  settles  into  despair.  The 
highest  degree  of  sorrow  is  called  agony. 
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Sorrow  seldom  proves  suddenly  fatal,  but 
like  a slow  poison,  corrodes  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  body.  Under  its  influence, 
the  face  generally  turns  pale,  frequent  sigh- 
ings  follow,  with  a vitiated  appetite  and  di- 
gestion. 

When  sorrow  is  not  too  intense,  tears  ge- 
nerally accompany  it  ; they  are  the  ano- 
dynes of  grief,  and  ought  not  to  be  restrain- 
ed. The  flow  of  tears  diminish  the  spas- 
modic motions  in  the  breast  and  head,  and 
restores  the  respiration  to  regularity.  Thus 
persons,  after  a plentiful  flow  of  tears,  feel 
greatly  relieved. 

Those  whose  minds  are  liable  to  sorrow, 
ought  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  com- 
pany of  persons  who  are  fond  of  relating 
their  calamities,  and  recounting  their  mis- 
fortunes. On  the  contrary,  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  cheer  the  mind,  and  to  divert  it 
from  disagreeable  objects,  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly resorted  to. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  in  our  power 
to  avert  grief,  from  which  even  sages  and 
heroes  are  not  exempt,  yet  we  can  do  much 
to  alleviate  it,  by  denying  ourselves  the  en- 
joyment which  this  indulgence  in  certain  si- 
tuations afford. 

With  frequent  returns  of  grief,  the  mind 
at  length  is  constantly  employed  in  con- 
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templating  its  wretched  situation,  so  that  it 
finds  new  food  for  it  in  almost  every  object 
it  beholds  ; the  deepest  melancholy  follows, 
and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  what  is 
called  a broken  heart. 

In  despair,  we  see  no  comfort  in  futurity, 
and  our  ideas  of  approaching  misery  become 
so  intolerable,  that  we  think  ourselves  in- 
capable of  sustaining  it,  and  seek  a remedy 
in  death. 

Hypochondriasis,  habitual  dejection,  hys- 
terical affections,  &c.  may  arise  from  a va- 
riety of  physical  causes  ; but  they  are  as 
frequently  generated  in  individuals  other- 
wise healthy,  by  the  passions  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  mind  alone. 


With  regard  to  sleep,  I may  remark,  that  sleep, 
to  continue  awake  beyond  a proper  time 
consumes  the  vital  spirits,  and  vertigo,  vio- 
lent head-ach  and  anxiety,  are  the  conse- 
quences. It  changes  the  temper  and  men- 
tal disposition  of  the  most  mild  and  gentle, 
occasioning  the  most  singular  and  ridiculous 
whims. 
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To  read  ourselves  asleep  is  not  only  a 
pernicious,  but  often  a highly  dangerous 
custom. 

Dreams  are  not  in  general  during  the 
first  hours  of  sleep,  but  toward  morning. 
Every  thing  capable  of  interrupting  the 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  body  may  occasion 
them  ; such  as  crude  indigested  food,  a hard 
and  inconvenient  posture  of  the  body,  the 
various  kinds  of  hope,  grief,  or  sorrow. 
Those  ideas  which  have  lately  occupied  our 
mind,  or  made  a lively  impression  on  us, 
generally  constitute  the  subject  of  a dream. 
Men,  however,  who  live  temperately,  and  en- 
joy perfect  health,  are  seldom  troubled  in 
that  way.  Hence,  that  sleep  is  most  re- 
freshing which  is  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or, 
at  least,  when  we  have  no  clear  recollection 
of  them. 

Feather  or  down-beds  are  in  general  im- 
proper, and  therefore  matresses  of  horse  hair 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  them.  The  use 
of  a great  load  of  bed-  clothes  arises  from  a 
vitiated  habit,  as  they  absolutely  are  not  ne- 
cessary. Both  bed  and  clothes  ought  daily 
to  be  well  aired,  and  not  put  upon  the  beds 
till  the  time  of  going  to  rest  draws  near. 
The  practice  of  using  close  curtains,  and  co- 
vering the  head  with  clothes,  ought  like- 
wise to  be  avoided. 
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I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  for 
children,  the  use  of  cradles,  made  according 
to  the  common  custom  of  either  tumbling 
or  of  swinging  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to 
make  the  child  sleep,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  many  dangerous  diseases.  It  is  on- 
ly by  confusing  or  rendering  the  child  stu- 
pid, that  they  can  produce  that  effect,  and, 
in  the  immature  state  of  many  of  the  most 
delicate  functions  for  many  years  after 
birth,  such  shocks  cannot  be  sustained  with 
impunity. 

Debilitated  persons  injure  themselves  by 
sleeping  in  the  day  time,  and  keeping  awake 
the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Those  who  indulge  themselves  in  much 
sleep,  are  seldom  liable  to  very  strong  pas- 
sions ; and  those  who  sleep  too  little,  fre- 
quently contract  a violent  and  vindictive 
temper. 

Too  much  sleep  blunts  the  senses,  stupi- 
fies  the  mental  faculties,  and  renders  both 
less  lit  for  performing  the  duties  of  active 
life. 

When  children  are  permitted  to  sleep  on 
soft  warm  beds,  and  encouraged  to  lie  long- 
er than  is  proper,  from  a mistaken  notion 
that  they  cannot  sleep  too  much,  they  can- 
not attain  a solid  texture  of  body,  and  a 
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&c. 


foundation  is  laid  for  many  subsequent  dis- 
eases. 

Two  or  more  people  sleeping  together  in 
one  bed,  whether  children  or  adults,  al- 
though sanctioned  from  time  immemorial, 
is  by  no  means  conducive  to  health.  And 
the  warming  of  beds,  by  charcoal  fire  in  par- 
ticular, by  its  imparting  poisonous  vapours 
to  the  clothes,  is  very  pernicious. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  DISEASES  PRODUCED  BY  THESE  CAUSES,  &c. 


Sect.  I. — Of  Contagion , Infection,  &c. 

The  various  and  vague  application  of  the 
term  contagion  has  been  the  source  of  much 
confusion.  It  has  sometimes  been  used,  in 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  our  own,  for  the 
plague  itself ; sometimes  as  synonymous 
with  infection  ; sometimes  for  the  virulent 
effluvia  issuing  from  the  sick,  or  from  sub- 
stances infected  ; and  sometimes  merely  as 
a property  common  to  various  diseases.  It 
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is  in  the  last  of  these  senses  that  I under- 
stand it,  and  infection  I understand  to  be  its 
result. 

Contagious  diseases  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes : Those  of  the  first  are 

termed  specific  contagious,  and  attack  per- 
sons only  once  during  life  ; such  are  the 
small- pox,  the  measles  and  scarlet-fever. 
These  diseases  are  commonly  said  not  to  be 
generated  by  any  process  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  always  to  be 
propagated  by  a previously  subsisting  con- 
tagion. Hence,  therefore,  it  would  follow, 
that  if  they  were  expelled  from  a kingdom, 
and  their  introduction  prevented,  they  would 
not  again  exist  in  it. 

Those  of  the  second  class  are  termed  ge- 
neral contagious,  and  seize  persons  oftener 
than  once  ; such  are  the  fevers  variously 
termed  low,  nervous,  putrid,  malignant,  jail, 
hospital,  &c.,  which,  in  various  degrees  of 
malignity,  prevail  chiefly  in  the  habitations 
of  the  poor.  These  are  allowed  to  require 
no  subsisting  contagion  for  their  propaga- 
tion, because  the  infection  is  generated 
wherever  a number  of  persons  is  lodged  to- 
gether in  a close,  dirty,  damp  and  ill-venti- 
lated place  ; and  its  influence  is  increased 
by  whatever  produces  debility  of  mind  or  of 
body.  These  contagions  at  least,  there- 
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fore,  though  extinguished,  will  be  easily 
again  generated  if  the  ill  effects  of  crowding, 
sloth  and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  be 
not  obviated  among  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  distinction  which  I have  now  detail- 
ed bear's  with  it  some  plausibility,  but  the 
sequel  will,  I think,  rather  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  these  diseases  are  generated  ori- 
ginally wherever  certain  causes  exist. 

There  is,  however,  another  distinction 
which  we  may  consider  as  being  more  justly 
established,  namely,  between  diseases  that 
proceed  from  certain  emanations  dispersed 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  which  are 
termed  epidemic,  because  they  attack  the 
multitude  who  receive  their  impression,  and 
those  that  are  contracted  by  immediate  con- 
tact only  with  a matter  also  frequently  invi- 
sible, but  more  fixed,  and  sometimes  by  the 
inoculation  of  the  morbific  virus.  It  must 
at  once  be  ackno  fledged,  that  the  first  are 
the  most  habitually  prevalent,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  guard  against,  and  those  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  necessity  of  preserva- 
tives, and  anti-contagious  remedies,  is  chief- 
ly felt.  Now,  in  this  class  are  ranked  the 
hospital,  jail  and  ship  fevers,  that  which  is 
caught  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  and,  in 
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short,  all  the  malignant  fevers  which  owe 
their  existence  to  putrid  exhalations. 

While  numerous  other  subjects  of  science 
have  been  making  rapid  progress  toward  im- 
provement, contagion  seems  to  have  conti- 
nued a subject  entirely  of  guess — a dread- 
ful somewhat,  whose  exact  origin  was  un- 
known, and  whose  operation  seemed  ca- 
pricious and  unaccountable.  To  whatever 
side  of  the  question  however  physicians  have 
attached  themselves,  whether  as  contagion- 
ists  or  anti-contagionists,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, all  of  them  agree  that  diseases  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  produced  by  obstructed  ven- 
tilation, nastiness,  &c  in  all  the  various  forms 
in  which  they  appear.  The  only  important 
difference  which  seems  to  bewilder  all  par- 
ties, is,  Whether  epidemic  diseases  are  caus- 
ed by  some  material  emanation  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  existing  there 
by  certain  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  or  by  some 
imaginary  indefinable  something,  which 
must  forever  elude  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation. 

We  may 'perhaps  with  propriety  say  of 
these  violent  disputants,  as  Mr  Boyle  said  of 
the  school  philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  as  he 
called  them,  “ that,  in  considering  the  more 
obstruse  operations  and  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, they  are  wont  to  run  into  extremes. 
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which,  though  opposite  to  one  another,  do 
almost  equally  contribute  to  keep  men  ig- 
norant of  the  true  causes  of  those  effects 
they  admire.  They  have  recourse  to  agents 
that  are  not  only  invisible,  but  inconceiv- 
able.” 

To  whatever  side  we  may  attach  ourselves 
on  this  subject,  we  usually  find,  that  the  ad- 
vocates for  both,  however  plausible  their 
reasons  may  be,  yet  their  objections  to  their 
adversaries  are  much  stronger  than  their 
arguments  for  themselves. 

To  adopt  any  imaginary  principle  to  ex- 
plain an  effect,  when  by  certain  combinations 
of  matter,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
tolerably  well  acquainted,  we  can  produce 
the  phenomena  we  are  in  search  of,  seems 
to  me  at  least  unnecessary.  Why  thus  at- 
tach ourselves  to  undefinable  agents  for  ex- 
planations, when  we  can  more  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  phenomena  by  the  action  of 
matter  itself?  The  beauty,  uniformity  and 
simplicity  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  un- 
seen by  us,  and  we  force  ourselves  into  the 
conviction,  that  these  must  be  performed  in 
the  most  complicated  and  unaccountable 
way.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  this  fro- 
wardness  of  disposition  alone,  combined  with 
a certain  degree  of  fancy,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  those  hypothetical  doc- 
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trines,  by  which  the  most  simple  diseases  of' 
the  human  frame  are  rendered  complex  ; and 
the  lives  of  millions  sacrificed  according  to 
the  supposed  eminence  and  extensive  oppor- 
tunity of  him  who  uses  them. 

Nothing  indeed  can  give  us  so  just  a no- 
tion of  contagion,  and  more  clearly  repre- 
sent the  manner  by  which  it  produces  infec- 
tion, than  odoriferous  bodies  Some  of  these 
strikingly  revive  the  animal  spirits  ; others 
instantly  depress  and  sink  them  ; we  may 
therefore  conceive,  that  whatever  active  par- 
ticles emitted  from  any  such  substances  do, 
is  in  the  like  way  done  by  pestiferous  bodies  ; 
so  that  infection  is  no  more  than  the  effect 
of  volatile  offensive  matter  drawn  into  the 
body. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a peculiar 
_ matter,  as  being  the  cause  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, are  as  follows : 

1.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  no  change 
of  the  ordinary,  physical,  or  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  atmosphere  takes  place  in  coun- 
tries during  the  prevalence  of  pestilential 
diseases. 

2 The  occurrence  of  epidemics  is  not  al- 
ways prevented  by  the  succession  of  seasons, 
nor  by  remarkable  changes  of  the  weather ; 
the  plague,  influenza,  and  other  epidemics, 
having  been  observed  to  prevail  for  years, 
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without  suffering  any  abatement  of  their 
virulence. 

That  contagious  effluvia  is  a matter  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  is  also  evident  from  Mr 
Boyle’s  experiments,  as  he  proves,  that  every 
body,  of  every  degree  of  temperature  and  densi- 
ty, emanates  a part  of  itself  into  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  That  certain  substances,  how- 
ever, emanate  in  certain  temperatures  more 
than  others,  is  likewise  evident.  The  pesti- 
ferous matter,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  that 
particular  nature  which  emanates  only,  or  at 
least  in  a greater  degree,  in  warm  climates, 
or  in  warm  weather  of  any  climate  rather 
than  in  cold. 

Whether  these  contagious  particles  exist 
in  a simple  or  in  a compound  state,  may  be 
difficult  exactly  to  ascertain ; but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  reproductive 
power,  when  we  see  the  matter  of  small-pox, 
or  the  bubo  of  one  affected  with  the  plague, 
give  birth  to  other  germs  of  the  same  kind, 
capable  of  infecting  thousands  of  indivi- 
duals. 

In  considering  the  developement  of  con- 
tagious poisons,  it  must  excite  astonishment, 
that  a particle  so  small,  as  frequently  to  be 
invisible,  should  so  rapidly  derange  all  the 
functions  of  life  in  a person  of  the  most  ro- 
bust constitution.  Should  we  not  experience 
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the  same  feeling  on  perceiving  those  inflam- 
mations without  fire,  those  combustions 
without  heat,  those  sudden  instances  of  dis- 
organization,  and  all  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  were 
we  not  acquainted  with  its  composition,  be- 
fore observing  it's  effects  ? And  should  we 
not  conclude,  that  both  operate  on  similar 
principles? 

Contagions  and  poisons  may  in  reality 
consist  of  the  same  materials,  varying  but 
in  their  proportions,  or  in  some  unimportant 
circumstance ; and  the  virus  of  syphilis, 
small- pox,  and  measles,  and  of  the  spider, 
rattle-snake  and  other  venomous  creatures, 
as  being  all  of  animal  production,  may  chief- 
ly consist  of  azote  and  oxygen,  combined 
perhaps  with  some  other  ingredient  : there  is 
also  high  probablity  that  marsh-  miasmata 
will  be  found  little  else  than  a similar  com- 
pound. The  ichor  of  cancer  and  other  cor- 
roding ulcers  is  very  probably  pretty  much  of 
the  same  thing.  This  idea  at  least  seem-.  >o 
be  countenanced  by  what  we  observe  in  e 
syphilitic  virus,  which,  when  applied  to  a se- 
creting surface,  causes  gonorrhoea  ; to  a dry 
one,  chancre  ; to  a glandular  surface,  bubo, 
&c. ; and  it  is  probable,  that  a similar  excit- 
ing cause  may,  by  operating  upon  the  c >n- 
stitution,  in  one  way  produce  continued,  in 
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another,  remittent  fevers,  which  in  reality 
differ  from  each  other  less  in  their  causes, 
than  in  the  particular  part  of  the  body  to 
which  this  cause  is  applied. 

Mr  Cruickshank  tried  to  inoculate  two 
subjects  with  a portion  of  the  variolous  virus, 
after  mixing  it  with  the  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid  ; the  insertion  produced  no  effect, 
while  the  other  portion  communicated  the 
variolous  eruption. 

If  we  reflect  for  a moment,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  that  a variety  of  different  com- 
plaints, from  the  mildest  febrile  affection  to 
the  most  malignant ; likewise  carbuncles, 
buboes,  and  mortified  extremities,  all  appar- 
ently arise  from  the  same  cause  ; at  least 
they  occur  within  the  same  apartment,  in 
different  individuals,  and  often  more  than 
one  of  these  affections  exist  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Hence,  I think,  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  these  different  effects 
rather  arise  from  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution in  different  individuals,  or  inequali- 
ty of  the  parts  with  regard  to  their  powers  of 
resisting  morbid  action,  than  that  the  sole 
power  occasioning  these  differences  should 
rest  with  the  external  agent. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  a very  great  proportion  of  the  diseases 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  country 
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with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may  originate 
from  one  or  nearly  the  same  source,  and 
that  their  varieties  are  only  modifications  of 
each  other,  or  ’exhibit  a difference  of  ap- 
pearance, solely  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected. 

This  method  of  considering  contagion  is 
entirely  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture. The  assignment  of  a multiplicity  of 
causes,  to  account  for  particular  phenomena, 
always  indicates  want  of  knowledge. 

Disorders  resembling  the  very  worst  forms  Its  Propa- 
of  epidemics,  have,  however,  frequently  ap-  sauon’"  c 
peared,  without  the  evident  operation  of  one 
specific  cause,  but  would  at  first  sight  seem 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  several  agents,  and  to  be  afterwards 
propagated  by  the  emanation  of  a peculiar 
matter,  generated  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
order. Doubtless,  however,  one  peculiar 
matter  was  the  result  of  all  these  combina- 
tions. In  this  way,  fevers  of  the  most  malig- 
nant description  are  generated  on  ship-board, 
in  jails,  hospitals,  besieged  towns,  and  in  eve- 
ry situation  where  people  are  much  crowd- 
ed. They  originate,  in  the  first  place,  from 
noxious  effluvia,  and  are  subsequently  pro- 
pagat<  cl  by  whatever  causes  debilitate  indi- 
viduals. In  such  circumstances,  the  effluvia 
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continually  rising  from  the  bodies  of  men 
become  accumulated,  and  consequently  their 
constituent  parts  form  new  combinations 
highly  pernicious  to  health. 

From  the  above  instances,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily understood,  that  the  primary  cause  of 
epidemical  diseases  is  frequently  confined 
to  a limited  space  ; but  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  distempers  produced,  gener- 
rate  in  their  course  a matter  which  is  capa- 
ble of  propagating  itself  at  some  distance  from 
the  original  source.  This  matter,  though 
only  evident  to  the  senses,  in  a remarkable 
degree,  by  its  pernicious  effects,  is  that  of 
which  the  operation  is  known  by  the  term 
contagion. 

Febrile  contagion,  in  whatever  way  gene- 
rated, may  be  propagated  either  by  actual 
contact  with  infected  objects,  or  by  breath- 
ing air  charged  with  effluvia,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  substances  imbued  with  con- 
tagious virus,  or  from  patients  labouring  un- 
der pestilential  disease.  It  has  however  been 
observed,  that  substances  so  imbued,  im- 
part a more  virulent  contagion,  than  that 
arising  from  the  effluvia  of  the  sick. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  their  pores,  and 
to  their  density,  stony  and  metallic  matters 
are  not  well  adapted  for  carrying  off  conta- 
gious effluvia.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
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the  substances  most  likely  to  carry  off  these 
effluvia,  are  those  of  a loose  texture,  such 
as  wool,  cotton,  &c. 

In  what  relation  the  human  body  stands 
to  effluvia  of  different  kinds  may  be  difficult 
to  explain,  as  certain  diseases  affect  it  only, 
and  no  other  animal  that  may  come  with- 
in the  spherfe  of  their  action.  No  reason 
appears  from  comparative  anatomy,  why 
this  peculiarity  should  exist,  as  anatomists 
and  physiologists  have  not  yet  pointed  out 
to  us  any  peculiar  properties  or  actions  that 
our  organs  possess,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  many  other  animals. 

It  seems,  that  in  these  febrile  contagions, 
the  poison  will  be  more  or  less  mischievous 
as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  concentrat- 
ed ; a property  that  is  not  found  in  what 
have  been  called  specific  poisons,  as  that  of 
small  pox,  the  venereal  disease,  and  others. 

At  a very  early  period,  it  was  imagined 
that  the  air  possessed  a power  of  dissolving 
contagion,  and  thereby  rendering  it  inert. 
Dr  Haygarth  has  since  revived  this  opinion. 
It  may  indeed  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
in  actually  dissolving  effluvia  of  this  nature,  as 
much  must  depend  on  the  existing  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  on  some  other 
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concomitant  circumstances.  We  know, 
however,  that  infectious  effluvia,  whether: 
issuing  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  from 
substances  imbued  with  contagious  matter, 
or  with  morbid  excretions,  are  rendered  inert, 
and  often,  I believe,  harmless,  by  dilution 
with  common  air.  The  small-pox  is  harm- 
less at  three  feet  distant  from  the  patient. 

Under  different  circumstances,  it  has  been, 
found,  that  the  air  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  propagation  of  contagion,  and, 
that  pestilential  diseases  never  exercise  such 
cruel  ravages  as  when  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the  develope*. 
ment  of  its  poison. 

The  contagion  accompanying  the  disease, 
and  this  disposition  of  the  air  to  promote 
that  contagion,  ought  to  be  equally  consider- 
ed, both  being  necessary  to  give  the  disease 
full  force.  When,  therefore,  in  a corrupt 
state  of  the  air,  the  contagious  particles  meet 
with  the  subtile  parts  generated  by  that  cor- 
ruption, by  uniting  with  them,  they  become 
much  more  active  and  powerful,  and  like- 
wise of  more  durable  nature  ; so  as  to  form 
an  infectious  matter  capable  of  conveying 
the  mischief  to  a greater  distance  from  the 
diseased  body. 

I dare  say  it  has  been  observed  in  every 
country,  during  the  prevalence  of  any  wide- 
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]y  spreading  disease,  that  although  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  was  in  general  bad,  yet 
the  disease  was  usually  accounted  the  cause 
of  all  their  complaints,  and  they  were  all 
recognised  under  its  name.  This  is  a false 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  serious  mistakes.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  putrifying  substan- 
ces of  different  kinds,  produce  disease 
among  the  inhabitants  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  being  overcharged  with  the  pu- 
trid effluvia  arising  from  such  sources  ; and 
we  likewise  know,  that  different  individuals 
differently  situated,  in  a variety  of  ways,  are 
differently  affected  by  one  cause,  and  thus 
from  one  source,  various  diseases  may  origi- 
nate. This  seems  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
of  the  constitution  of  different  individuals, 
or  an  inequality  of  the  parts  with  regard  to 
their  powers  of  resisting  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agents  ; thus,  the  same  influence  of 
climate,  &c.,  that  in  one  person  would  ex- 
cite diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  &c. 
will  induce  diseases  of  a completely  different 
nature  in  others. 

If,  then,  it  has  been  observed,  that  among 
men  equally  exposed  to  the  plague,  a small 
number  do  not  contract  it  at  all  ; if,  of  two 
persons  inoculated  with  the  same  variolous 
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matter,  the  one  takes  the  small  pox,  and  the 
other  does  not ; if,  of  several  people  bit, 
even  until  blood  flows,  by  the  same  animal 
in  the  same  paroxysm,  none  of  them  having 
applied  any  remedy,  some  of  them  are  seiz- 
ed with  hydrophobia,  and  others  escape  ; if 
it  is  sufficient  for  some  to  touch  the  cloth- 
ing of  a person  affected  with  the  itch,  in  or- 
der to  contract  the  disorder,  while  others 
may  with  impunity  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  him ; if  some  debauchees  escape  from 
repeated  dangers  which  they  set  at  defiance, 
while  the  greater  number  suffer  for  a single 
act  of  indiscretion,  may  we  not  reasonably 
presume,  that  those  who  escape  dangers  un- 
der which  the  majority  sink,  possess  a con- 
stitution peculiarly  calculated  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  disorders  which  they 
escape  ? 

Predisposition  alone  can  cause  these  dif- 
ferences ; the  contagious  miasmata  remain 
the  same,  but  they  no  longer  make  the  same 
impression  on  our  organs,  and  it  is  that  de- 
rangement in  the  animal  economy  which  is 
caused  by  debilitating  habits  in  general  that 
produces  what  is  called  predisposition.  This 
predisposition  may  exist  very  differently  in 
different  persons,  apparently  in  other  re- 
spects of  equal  health  and  strength  ; upon 
the  same  principle,  that  such  persons  equal- 
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]y  healthy  are  very  differently  affected  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

I shall  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
my  reader,  that  it  is  not  a particular  hu- 
mour, pre-existent  in  a healthy  subject, 
which  either  destroys  or  accelerates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  contagious  poison,  but  that  it  is 
rather  a state  of  debility,  an  incipient  change 
of  the  body  already  approaching  to  disease, 
which  renders  some  individuals  more  suscep- 
tible than  others,  of  the  impression  of  the 
contagious  virus. 

The  immediate  cause  of  agues,  I may 
mention,  is  the  soil  and  air  of  the  place  ; 
but  the  predisposing  causes,  or  those  which 
render  the  constitution  subject  to  their  at- 
tacks, are  many  and  various  ; such  as  lying 
in  damp  rooms,  in  linen  not  sufficiently  dry, 
or  travelling  in  cold  damp  nights  ; neglect- 
ing immediately  to  put  cn  dry  clothes' after 
being  wet  by  rain,  or  the  like  accidents. 
Irregularity  in  living  is  likewise  a predispos- 
ing cause  of  disease. 

Medical  writers,  in  assigning  all  these  as 
predisposing  causes,  seem  almost,  or  indeed 
entirely,  to  have  neglected  the  effect  of 
those  changes  and  emotions  which  are  con- 
tinually going  forward  in  the  animal  ma- 
chine. These  perhaps  do  not  directly  cause 
disease  of  a very  dangerous  nature,  but  they 
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must  be  allowed  to  modify  their  violence  in 
a very  great  degree. 

We  are  perhaps  warranted  in  supposing, 
that  it  principally  depends  on  our  modes  of 
living,  &c  We  must  have  observed,  that 
people  from  certain  habits  have  been  subject 
to  peculiar  diseases  even  after  they  had  re- 
moved from  the  country  in  which  these  ha- 
bits had  been  contracted.  The  sweating 
disease,  for  instance,  which  many  years  ago 
made  its  appearance  in  England,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  in  France,  attacked  those 
people  who  had  for  sometime  left  their 
country  to  avoid  its  ravages,  while  it  spared 
strangers  who  resided  in  England.  The 
reason  must  have  been,  that  the  English, 
on  quitting  their  native  country,  carried 
with  them  their  mode  of  living,  and  therr 
habits. 

How  does  the  poison  gain  admission  into 
the  body  ? It  may  be  by  the  lungs  in  re- 
spiration ; by  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the 
skin  ; or,  by  adhering  to  the  fauces  in  respi- 
ration : it  may  even  be  swallowed  by  whatever 
is  carried  into  the  stomach.  All  these,  as  well 
as  the  impressions  on  the  nerves,  have  had 
their  abettors,  as  being  the  organs  through 
which  contagion  is  communicated  to  the 
circulating  fluids. 
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It  has  been  argued  in  favour  of  this  being 
effected  by  means  of  cuticular  absorption, 
that  though  water  will  not  pass  through 
bladders,  at  least  for  some  time,  yet  it  has 
been  found,  that  venous  blood  acquired  the 
colour  of  arterial  blood  from  oxygen  gas,  as 
readily  when  these  substances  were  separat- 
ed by  a bladder,  as  when  they  were  in  actual 
contact  If  it  can  pervade  them,  why  may 
it  not  also  pervade  the  cuticle  ? Nay,  fur- 
ther, we  know,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Cruickshanks,  that  the  vapour  perspired 
passes  through  leather,  even  when  prepared 
so  as  to  keep  out  moisture,  at  least  for  a 
certain  time.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  wa- 
ter, when  in  a state  of  vapour,  or  when  dis- 
solved in  air,  may  be  absorbed,  although 
water  may  be  incapable  of  pervading  the 
cuticle.  The  experiments,  therefore,  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  upon  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  skin,  are  insufficient  to  prove 
that  air  and  vapour  cannot  pervade  the  cuti- 
cle, provided  there  be  any  facts,  which  there 
certainly  are,  to  render  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition probable. 

The  manner  in  which  contagious  effluvia 
acts  on  the  body  seems,  at  present,  to  be 
entirely  built  on  the  most  vague  and  unsa- 
tisfactory reasoning.  We  may,  however, 
hope,  that  experience  and  investigation  will 
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yet  throw  some  light  on  this.  We  may 
at  present  remark,  that  an  inconceivably 
small  quantity  of  matter  introduced  into  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  can,  as  in  the  ino- 
culation for  the  small  pox,  experiments  with 
poisons,  &c.  act  with  wonderful  efficacy. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  all  these 
poisons,  with  many  others,  when  introduced 
into  the  body,  act  only  by  changing  the  na- 
tural mode  of  operation  of  the  vital  powers. 
If  they  be  absorbed,  which  is  probable,  they 
are  modified  and  mitigated  in  the  act  of  ab- 
sorption, by  mixing  with  other  fluids.  Still, 
however,  even  this  does  not  explain  its  mode 
of  action.  Priestley  and  Cavendish  found, 
that  air  might  be  rendered  infectious  with- 
out its  deleterious  qualities  being  discovera- 
ble by  eudiometric  tests. 


Sect.  II. — Of  Individual  Diseases. 

As  much  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
pages  respecting  the  various  circumstances 
connected  with  particular  diseases,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  that  I should  give  the  fol- 
lowing rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
important  diseases  resulting  from  local  causes. 

Inflammation,  all  its  modifications,  and  all 
its  consequences,  may,  in  this  hasty  sketch. 
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be  first  considered,  because  they  depend  up- 
on the  derangement  of  some  of  those  gene- 
ral causes  which  we  first  described,  namely, 
those  of  climate,  and  on  cold  in  particular. 

Inflammatory  disorders  are  most  common 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  barometer 
high  with  cold  winds.  And  those  most  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  them  are  such  as  are  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life,  and  who  live 
in  high  and  dry  countries  ; those  also  of  full 
rigid  fibres,  and  it  is  always  increased  by  ton- 
ic and  stimulant  powers  applied  to  the  body. 

Inflammation  is  caused  by  burning,  wound- 
ing, bruising,  compressing,  or  over-stretch- 
ing the  parts,  by  the  application  of  a certain 
degree  of  cold,  or  by  substances  taken  into 
the  body.  When  slight,  it  is  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression,  and,  for 
some  days,  by  a kind  of  anxiety  before  fever 
is  superadded. 

Every  considerable  inflammation  of  any 
part  is  introduced  by  cold  shivering,  and  it 
consists  in  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  affected  part. 

All  inflammations  are  acute  and  passive ; 
the  first  are  those  which  run  their  course 
rapidly,  the  other  those  which  continue  long, 
and,  as  it  were,  become  habitual  to  the  part. 

In  every  inflammed  part  there  is  a conges- 
tion of  blood,  and  a distention  of  vessels,  in 
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a greater  or  less  degree.  The  soft  parts 
when  affected  by  it  swell  most  ; the  hard 
least. 

In  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  the  pa- 
tient feels  weak  and  languid,  complains  of 
coldness,  his  pulse  is  frequent  and  small, 
there  is  thirst,  the  tongue  is  parched,  the 
head  confused  or  pained,  and  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  deranged.  / 

In  general,  the  pulse  is  smaller  and  hard- 
er in  inflammation,  in  proportion  as  the  sys- 
tem is  affected.  In  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  except  in  robust  and  plethoric  per- 
sons, the  pulse  is  seldom  full.  In  cutic.ular 
inflammation,  however,  the  pulse  is  fuller, 
but  proportionally  slower. 

In  external  inflammation,  there  is  red- 
ness, heat,  pain,  tension,  and,  when  exten- 
sive, there  is  present  some  degree  of  fever. 
When  it  affects  the  internal  parts,  there  is 
fever,  a fixed  pain  in  the  part,  with  some  in- 
terruption in  the  exercise  of  its  function, 
and  blood  drawn  exhibits,  on  cooling,  a yel- 
lowish gluten  on  its  surface. 

Inflammation  of  parts,  whose  action  is 
low,  such  as  the  ligaments,  tendons,  or 
bones,  are  extremely  painful,  and  affect  the 
system  violently 

* The  action  of  inflammation  has  a tenden- 
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cy  to  continue  for  some  time  after  its  cause 
is  withdrawn. 

The  most  common  terminations  of  in- 
flammation are  resolution,  suppuration,  and 
gangrene.  The  first  is  when  by  blood 
drawn  from  the  part,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  cure  is  effected  without  the 
destruction  of  the  affected  part.  The  se- 
cond is,  when  effusion  of  matter  called  pus 
is  formed  in  the  part,  while  the  redness, 
heat,  pain,  and  distention  abate,  and  cold  shi- 
vering is  felt,  with  a throbbing  sensation  in 
the  part.  The  pulse  also  becomes  fuller 
and  softer,  and  fluctuation  is  felt  in  the  part 
which  constitutes  an  abscess,  which  being 
opened  is  an  ulcer.  The  third  is  preceded- 
by  extreme  pain  and  heat  in  the  part,  with 
smart  fever.  It  becomes  of  a dark  red  co- 
lour, blisters  appear  on  it,  and  the  pain  al- 
most entirely  ceases.  The  part  next  be- 
comes soft,  flaccid,  insensible  ; then  livid  j 
at  length  black  ; it  loses  its  heat  and  con- 
sistence, and  exhales  a cadaverous  smell. 

If  the  pain,  redness,  and  heat  continue, 
the  part  becomes  pulsatory,  soft,  and  fluc- 
tuating, with  chillness ; the  structure  of  the 
part  is  destroyed,  and  this  termination  is 
called  suppuration.  Too  great  a degree  of 
.inflammatory  action,  as  well  as  too  little, 
equally  retards  the  suppurative  process. 
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Any  surface  in  this  state  of  inflammation 
produces  pus,  but  that  state  being  altered, 
pus  is  not  formed ; it  then  discharges  mat- 
ter totally  different  in  its  properties. 

The  consequences  of  inflammation  are 
schirrus,  dropsy,  adhesion,  suppuration,  and 
gangrene. 

When  the  pain,  heat,  and  redness  disap- 
pear, and  the  swelling  remains,  it  is  said  to 
end  in  schirrus,  which  happens  most  fre- 
quently in  the  glands. 

When  the  inflammation  is  very  violent, 
showing  no  tendency  to  any  of  these  termi- 
nations, we  have  reason  to  fear  mortification, 
particularly  if  the  part  becomes  acutely  pain- 
ful anti  livid,  and  the  part  loses  its  heat,  the 
pulses  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  and  great 
diminution  of  strength  occurs. 

When  gangrene  has  taken  place,  it  must 
be  separated  from  the  living  parts,  by  deep 
scarification  with  the  knife,  or,  by  inducing 
inflammatory  action,  in  its  neighbourhood 
it  may  drop  off. 

The  effects  of  mortification  on  the  gene- 
ral system  are,  feebleness  of  pulse,  unusual 
weakness,  thirst,  squeamishness,  foul  tongue, 
and  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes ; the 
eye  languid,  and  the  features  sharp  and 
anxious.  Before  death,  the  urine  and  stools 
come  away  involuntarily,  and  the  patient 
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becomes  comatose ; the  excretions  become 
foetid,  sloughs  are  formed  where  pressure 
operates,  the  contractile  power  of  the  arte- 
ries ceases,  and  the  pulse  rolls  or  moves,  but 
does  not  beat. 

From  a weak  slow  pulse,  we  may  infer, 
that  the  general  action  of  the  system  is 
much  diminished  ; and  when  considerable 
intervals  between  the  feeble  contractions  of 
the  heart  take  place,  death  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. 


Catarrh  is  properly  an  affection  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchiae, 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  acute  and  the 
chronic. 

Catarrh  begins  with  sneezing,  difficulty 
of  breathing  through  the  nose,  which  soon 
after  discharges  thin  acrid  matter,  corroding 
the  parts  over  which  it  passes ; there  is 
likewise  a dull  pain,  or  rather  weight,  about 
the  head,  slight  fever,  with  swelling  and 
stiffness  of  the  eyes.  Tenderness,  or  rather 
pain  is  felt  on  inspiration,  with  cough. 
There  is  rawness  or  soreness  in  the  throat, 
with  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  and  a tight- 
ness in  the  chest,  with  some  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

p 2 
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The  cough  is  at  first  dry,  occasioning 
great  pains  in  the  chest,  and  the  pulse  to- 
ward evening  is  more  frequent  than  usual. 

There  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  particu- 
larly in  the  morning ; the  patient  attempts 
to  relieve  it  by  coughing,  which,  on  ex- 
pectoration becoming  free,  is  relieved, 
and  temporary  ease  is  obtained.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  cough  is  teazing,  though 
not  distressing ; but  while  in  bed,  the  usual 
exertions  not  being  made  to  relieve  it,  the 
mucus  accumulates,  and  the  breathing  be- 
comes obstructed,  which  increases,  till  the 
lungs  are  divested  of  this  load  by  expectora- 
tion. 

Next  morning,  the  same  symptoms  again 
seize  the  at  length  enfeebled  patient,  and 
thus  any  little  strength  he  may  possess  to 
support  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
is  nearly  exhausted. 

As  the  disease  advances,  expectoration 
becomes  excessively  difficult,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  mucus  impedes  respiration.  In 
general,  however,  the  fever  ceases,  the 
cough  is  less  violent,  the  expectoration  be- 
comes more  copious,  and  the  disease  disap- 
pears, leaving  an  eruption  about  the  lips  and 
nose. 

There  is  a species  of  chronic  catarrh  very 
common  in  our  island,  which  generally 
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seizes  enfeebled  people  advanced  in  life. 
From  frequent  repetition  of  catarrhal  affec- 
tion, and  perhaps  from  some  other  causes, 
they  become  habitually  affected  with  a sort 
of  chronic  cough,  often  continuing  to  harass 
them  for  many  years,  and  proving  extreme- 
ly distressing.  In  some  cases,  it  goes  off  in 
summer,  and  returns  in  winter. 

When  the  complaint  is  protracted,  or  oc- 
curs in  old  people  who  are  much  exhausted 
by  other  diseases,  or  enfeebled  by  old  age, 
the  expectoration  ceases,  whilst  the  bron- 
chial secretion  goes  on  ; the  patient  becomes 
drowsy ; the  skin  becomes  cold  ; the  pulse 
small  and  fluttering  ; the  face  is  tumified 
and  discoloured  ; the  lips  are  livid ; the 
breathing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult ; 
till  at  last  the  bronchiae  are  so  replete  with 
mucus,  that  the  admission  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  support  life  becomes  im- 
possible, and  the  patient  dies  suffocated. 


By  the  term  pneumonia,  we  understand  Pneumonia 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  sur- 
rounding viscera.  It  is  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  fever,  difficult  breathing,  particu- 
larly on  inspiration,  and  cough,  with  pain  in 
gome  part  of  the  thorax. 
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It  is  most  common  in  the  robust  and  full 
habit,  particularly  from  the  age  of  forty- five 
to  sixty  years. 

This  disease  may  be  caused  by  cold  appli- 
ed to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  obstruct- 
ing perspiration.  It  is  most  common  when 
an  inflammatory  diathesis  prevails  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  during  sudden  and  violent  changes 
of  the  weather. 

The  pain  is  often  felt  under  the  sternum, 
sometimes  in  the  back  between  the  shoul- 
ders, or  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  or  se- 
venth ribs.  It  is  sometimes  severe,  at  other 
times  heavy  and  obtuse,  and  is  much  in- 
creased when  the  patient  coughs. 

Violent  fever,,  with  acute  pain  interrupt- 
ing inspiration,  is  always  a mark  of  a violent 
state  of  that  disease  ; and  during  this  vio- 
lence, the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  strong, 
hard,  and  quick ; but,  in  the  advanced  sta- 
ges, it  is  often  weak,  soft,  and  irregular. 

This  disease  is  always  most  dangerous 
when  there  is  violent  and  frequent  dry 
cough,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
when  the  patient  can  only  lie  on  his  back, 
or  in  somewhat  of  ah  erect  posture  ; when 
the  pain  spreads  ; and  when  flushing  of  the 
face,  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  delirium 
occur. 
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Pneumonic  inflammation  most  common- 
ly proves  fatal  by  an  effusion  of  blood  or 
matter  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
by  which  they  are  compressed,  the  circula- 
tion is  stopt,  and  a fatal  suffocation  is  indu- 
ced. When  it  thus  proves  fatal,  it  is  almost 
always  within  the  first  week. 

Pneumonia  may  terminate  by  resolution, 
suppuration  and  gangrene.' 

This  disease  may  be  protracted  for  a week, 
and  terminate  in  resolution  ; but  if  it  be 
protracted  a fortnight,  this  seldom  happens. 
When  this  disease  thus  terminates  by  reso- 
lution, it  is  commonly  accompanied  by  some 
evacuation  of  blood  from  the  nose,  &c.  Re- 
solution is  most  common  when  there  is  co- 
pious expectoration  of  yellowish,  though 
not  purulent,  matter,  without  much  cough- 
ing, or  a copious  sweat  over  the  body.  The 
pulse  then  abates  in  frequency,  and  the  heat 
of  the  body,  with  the  other  febrile  symptoms, 
disappears. 

Slight  cold  shiverings  announce  the  sup- 
purative process ; the  pulse  is  in  general 
softer,  the  pain  subsides,  the  cough  and 
dyspnoea  increase,  and  the  more  frequent 
and  hectic  pulse  is  at  length  formed. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  often  produces 
an  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the  bron- 
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chiae,  pleura  and  pericardium,  which  are 
found  after  death. 

Peripneumony  is  most  common  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  when  the  weather  changes 
from  hot  to  cold. 

This  disease  attacks  persons  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  of  a full  phlegmatic  habit, 
and  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  large 
use  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Adults  are  the  subjects  of  its  attack,  as  it 
scarcely  ever  affects  children. 

Intemperance  in  drinking  spirits,  exer- 
tion, speaking  in  public,  or  blowing  a musi- 
cal instrument,  will  induce  it. 

It  begins  with  alternate  chills  and  heats, 
slight  cough,  some  expectoration,  with  fre- 
quent vomiting  of  opaque  mucus.  The 
cough  becomes  frequent  and  violent,  the 
headach  distressing,  the  face  flushed,  with 
giddiness  or  drowsiness.  There  is  difficult 
and  oppressive  breathing,  with  a sense  of 
tightness  in  the  chest,  attended  by  obscure 
pains  there,  and  a sense  of  lassitude  all  over 
the  body.  The  urine  is  very  turbid,  and 
blood  drawn  exhibits  the  huffy  coat  on  its 
surface. 

Though  the  feverish  and  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  at  first  slight  they  suddenly  be- 
come considerable,  and  often  unexpectedly 
put  an  end  to  the  patient’s  life. 
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Sometimes  its  termination  is  suddenly  fa- 
tal, at  other  times  the  disorder  continues  a 
fortnight,  and  goes  off.  When  the  expec- 
toration begins  and  then  stops,  it  generally 
terminates  fatally.  Flushing  of  the  face  is 
one  of  the  worst  symptoms,  and  when  the 
face  and  lips  grow  livid,  all  hopes  of  recove- 
ry are  at  an  end. 

In  peripneumony  the  pulse  is  often  so 
low  before  death  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
felt. 


By  the  term  phthisis  pulmonalis,  we  un- 
derstand an  affection  of  the  lungs  always 
preceded  by  inflammation,  more  or  less 
perceptible,  leading  in  general  to  an  expec- 
toration of  purulent  matter,  and  being  at- 
tended by  hectic  fever. 

Consumption  seems  a disease  of  much 
greater  frequency  in  large  crowded  cities 
than  in  villages,  or  in  free  country  air,  and 
is  most  common  in  the  vigour  of  life.  Those 
also  most  subject  to  this  complaint,  are  such 
as  have  been  born  of  consumptive  or  of  scro- 
fulous parents.  ;i 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  phthisis  is  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which 
at  length  inflame,  break,  and  pour  out  their 


Phthisis 
Pulmona- 
lis, or  Con- 
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matter  into  the  bronchiae.  Asthma,  also, 
may  occasion  this  disease,  by  producing  tu- 
bercles. An  accidental  catarrh  may  even 
occasion  the  inflammation  of  tubercles  al- 
ready formed,  and  produce  consumption. 

In  this  country,  the  disease  is  tedious, 
most  severe  during  winter  and  spring,  some- 
times almost  entirely  disappearing  during 
the  summer,  and  of  those  who  are  affected 
by  it,  the  greater  number  die.  It  is  often 
very  quickly  fatal  in  its  effects,  at  other 
times  very  tedious,  often  twenty,  fifty,  or 
more  years.  . 

A shortness  of  breath,  and  a quick  pulse, 
are  two  of  the  most  dangerous  signs  of  a 
suspected  phthisis.  Attention  ought  also  to 
be  paid  to  catarrh  of  long  standing  in  phthi- 
sical persons,  as  both  diseases,  in  their  be- 
ginning, are  very  similar  in  appearance. 

In  persons  predisposed  to  phthisis,  a ca- 
tarrh is  also  often  the  beginning  of  that  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  diagnosis  is  often  peculiar- 
ly difficult.  .Spitting  of  blood  also  often 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  disease. 

In  the  commencement  of  phthisis  there  is 
felt  in  the  chest  a degreeof  tension,  with  slight 
dry  cough.  When  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it 
usually  commences  with  slight  short  cough, 
the  breathing  is  hurried,  the  patient  becomes 
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languid  and  indolent,  and  the  body  becomes 
leaner.  These  symptoms  advance  slowly, 
often  occupying  a year  or  two  before  they 
become  alarming. 

At  first  the  cough  is  attended  with  little 
expectoration,  which  however  increases  as 
the  disease^ advances.  This  cough  of  phthi- 
sical persons  is  particularly  troublesome  to 
them  on  their  lying  down  at  night.  It  often 
also  ceases,  and,  after  an  uncertain  length 
of  time,  returns  accompanied  by  other  symp- 
toms. 

Even  before  the  disease  has  far  advanced, 
there  is  a paleness  and  sharpness  of  the  fea- 
tures, with  occasional  circumscribed  flush- 
ing of  the  cheeks,  pains  are  then  also  felt  in 
the  thorax,  and  the  patient  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  making  a full  inspiration.  The 
tongue,  likewise,  is  foul,  but,  as  the  disease 
advances,  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces  become  red.  The  urine  too,  is  high 
coloured  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  ; and  costiveness  is  also  almost  al- 
ways present  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  pregnancy, 
and  nursing,  the  disease  seems  to  make  least 
progress,  but  afterward  hastens  to  a rapid 
termination. 

As  the  disease  advances,  there  are  frequent 
cold  shiverings,  which  are  succeeded  by  great 
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heat,  with  copious  expectoration,  and  even 
vomiting  of  puriform  matter.  The  pulse 
now  intermits,  the  breath  is  offensive,  and 
expectoration  difficult,  the  pulse  easily  ac- 
celerated, breathing  while  asleep  is  laborious, 
and  the  patient  wakes  unrefreshed. 

We  may  know  whether  the  matter  expec- 
torated is  pus  or  mucus,  by  dissolving  it  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  to  it  some 
water.  If  it  be  mucus,  the  matter  is  separat- 
ed, and  floats  in,  or  swims  on  the  surface ; 
but  if  pus,  the  separated  matter  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  same  phenome- 
non happens  when  these  matters  are  dissolv- 
ed in  fixed  alkali.  Mucus  also  is  tough  and 
naturally  transparent,  pus  is  always  opake 
and,  as  it  were  more  friable,  mucus  when 
thrown  into  water,  remains  united  in  circu- 
lar masses,  pus,  by  slight  agitation,  is  brok- 
en into  fragments.  Mucus  is  much  more 
inodorous  than  pus.  It  also  swims  in  water, 
while  pus  sinks  in  it ; in  this,  however,  much 
depends  on  the  air  they  contain. 

The  symptoms  of  hectic  fever,  the  gene- 
ral attendant  of  consumption,  are,  alternate 
chills  and  flushes,  frequent  small  pulse,  loss 
of  appetite,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  pale  urine,  colli- 
quative sweats  during  the  night,  emaciation 
of  the  body,  great  weakness,  and  before 
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death,  a red  circumscribed  flush  upon  the 
cheeks. 

Hectic  fever  has  also  an  exacerbation 
about  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  attended 
with  some  degree  of  cold  shivering,  although 
the  skin  is  preternaturally  warm.  Sweating 
at  length  accompanies  the  evening  exacer- 
bation, and  continues  more  or  less  profusely 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

In  hectic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  less  im- 
paired than  in  any  other  fever.  The  thirst  is 
seldom  great,  the  mouth  is  moist,  the  tongue 
clean,  and  at  length  it  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  aphthae,  the  eye  is  of  a dull  pearly  white, 
the  face,  except  during  the  exacerbations,  is 
pale  and  ghastly,  and  great  debility  prevails. 
In  the  early  stages,  costiveness  also  prevails  ; 
but  at  length,  occurs  a diarrhoea,  which  alter- 
nates with  sweatings.  Emaciation  proceeds, 
the  hair  falls  out,  and  the  nails  are  incurvated. 

As  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  hectic 
fever  increase,  pains  are  felt  in  the  thorax, 
under  the  sternum,  and  sometimes  in  the 
side.  On  lying  on  one  or  other  side,  the 
pain  and  coughing  are  increased.  A dis- 
agreeable burning  heat  is  also  often  felt  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Haemoptysis  sometimes  accompanies,  but  is 
as  frequently  absent  during  this  disease. 

When  the  disease  has  advanced  far,  the 
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Hydroce- 
phalus, or 
Water  in 
the  Head. 


patient  sinks  fastest  during  the  warm 
months. 

Diarrhoea  often  occurs  in  the  last  stage, 
sweatings,  when  it  is  stopt,  break  out,  and 
when  it  continues,  the  sweats  disappear. 
Petecbiae  also  late  in  the  disease  break  out 
over  the  body,  which  becomes  ulcerated 
from  lying  on  it.  The  extremities  turnify, 
the  mind  is  incoherent,  the  body  shrinks 
in  all  its  dimensions,  the  eyes  are  sunk  and 
dull,  the  lips  cling  close  to  the  teeth,  and  the 
gums  are  shrivelled. 

Before  death,  all  pain  and  uneasiness  en- 
tirely cease,  the  patient  entertains  hopes  of 
recovery  ; but  the  supervention  of  hiccough 
and  inability  to  perform  any  voluntary  mo- 
tion undeceive  him  ; the  heart  palpitates,  and 
flutters,  the  voice  changes,  and  deglutition 
is  extremely  difficult.  Wild  delirium  ensues, 
the  eyes  sink,  the  features  collapse  and  be- 
come deadly  pale  ; and  often,  amidst  the  most 
distressing  struggles,  the  patient  expires. 


In  every  period  of  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession, too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  consequences  of  inflammation.  Indeed 
I max  say,  it  is  only  when  these  are  about 
to  terminate  fatally  that  due  attention  is 
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given  to  them  ; in  other  instances,  they  are 
almost  completely  neglected.  Were  they, 
however,  to  be  made  a subject  of  more  gene- 
ral enquiry,  medical  science  would  be  greatly 
benefited. 

Among  infants,  hydrocephalus  internus, 
or  water  in  the  head,  is  a very  common  dis- 
ease ; perhaps,  however,  not  more  so  than 
formerly  ; for  it  only  appears  more  frequent 
because  we  can  now  recognise  and  trace  the 
symptoms  from  their  origin,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  its  real  nature  is  consequently  more 
accurate  than  we  could  expect  it  to  be  in  for- 
mer times,  when  it  could  scarcely  ever  be  said 
to  exist  till,  when  after  death,  the  cranium 
was  opened,  and  water  was  found  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  stout  and  healthy  are  more  assailable 
by  this  disease  than  those  of  a more  weakly 
habit  of  body,  unless  indeed  the  debility  -of 
exhaustion  be  extremely  great. 

The  disease  consists  of  two  stages,  the 
first,  that  of  inflammation,  the  second,  that 
of  effusion,  and  it  may  consequently  be  clas- 
sed as  a disease  of  either  of  these  kinds. 

Writers  on  it  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
erroneously  preferring  to  class  it  among  drop- 
sies ; and,  the  remedies  which  such  a state 
suggested  always  proving  unsuccessful,  it 
has  long  been  deemed  incurable. 
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In  a periodical  medical  publication,  I late- 
ly stated  my  opinion,  that,  in  a practical 
point  of  view,  it  ought  to  be  considered  pure- 
ly as  an  inflammatory  disease ; for  though 
effusion  of  water  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  be  the  sequel  of  this  state,  and  be  in- 
deed that  from  which  the  disease  derives  its 
name,  (a  striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  in- 
correct names,)  yet  it  is  not  to  this  state  that 
the  practitioner  is  to  turn  his  attention ; but 
solely  to  the  preceding  inflammatory  one, 
and  the  disease  may  therefore  be  termed  an 
inflammatory  disease  ; that  name  alone  indi- 
cating the  remedies  to  be  adopted.  That, 
however,  although  chiefly  considered  as  a 
dropsy,  such  remedies  have  been  applied  is 
unquestionable  ; but  the  fact  that  these  reme- 
dies never  were  applied,  either  early  enough 
or  extensively  enough,  sufficiently  proves, 
that  the  most  correct  notion  of  its  nature 
was  by  no  means  entertained.  Hence  it  was 
treated  in  the  stage  of  effusion  instead  of 
that  inflammation, — a stage  in  which  all 
the  remedies  known  to  us  are  certainly 
vain  *. 


* This  is  the  amount  of  what  I have  to  state  re- 
specting the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  I must 
therefore  beg,  that  the  quackish  advertisements  of 

the 
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Thus,  the  first  principle  adopted  by  au- 
thors respecting  the  nature  of  this  disease 
being  fundamentally  wrong,  all  the  reason- 
ings which  sprung  from  it  have  likewise  been 
wrong  ; and,  in  this  way,  we  may  easily  ac- 
count for  the  uniform  want  of  success  which 
attended  their  practice. 


a modern  author,  well  known  for  plagiarism,  that 
the  disease  is  perfectly  remediable  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  stages,  may  by  no  means,  although 
founded  on  the  presumption  of  the  correctness  of  my 
doctrine  respecting  the  disease,  be  imputed  to  me. 
As  this  person,  by  a publication  on  this  subject, 
is  likely  again  f to  expofee  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  every  well  informed  reviewer,  I must  also  beg  that 
his  trash  may  not  be  imputed  to  me,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  he  may  adopt  the  principle  I have  here 
delivered,  which  is  rather  an  attempt  toward  a dif- 
ferent classification  of  the  disease  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a more  speedy  and  effectual  practice,  than 
toward  any  original  discovery.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  institution  of  a police  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  world  from  being  trou- 
bled with  idle  and  mangled  plagiarism  is  probably 
inconsistent  with  the  general  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


f See  Crit.  Review  fot  March  1808  ; and  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July 
1802. 
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It  has  lorfg  been  asserted,  and  very  gene- 
rally believed,  that  this  disease  was  sadden 
in  its  aitaek  and  uniformly  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  disease  is  never  sudden  in  its  attack, 
nor  always  fatal  in  its  consequences ; but  I 
believe,  that  when  effusion  into  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  has  taken  place,  the  con- 
sequence must  be  fatal. 

Its  attacking  infants  in  preference  to 
adults,  might  be  explained.  We  know  that 
such  is  the  particular  state  of  the  body  in 
children,  that  the  propelling  and  resisting 
powers  have  not  acquired  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence of  each  other,  which  they  pos- 
sess in  after  life,  so  that  their  diseases  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  adults  ; for, 
from  this  state  of  the  body,  any  disease, 
wherever  situated,  will,  either  primarily  or 
ultimately  affect  the  most  delicately  organis- 
ed and  tender  parts,  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

Thus,  by  not  understanding  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  disease ; and,  like  true  medcial 
men,  never  at  a loss  for  an  explanation,  we 
find  that  a variety  of  absurd  names  have 
been  applied  by  practitioners  to  the  different 
stages  of  it ; such  as  the  spaining  brash,  the 
bowel  hive,  draughts,  milk  fever,  convulsions , 
&c. ; and  each  of  these  have  had  their  in- 
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dividual  modes  of  treatment,  which  have 
been  often  hurtful,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  bene- 
ficial. Syrups,  small  doses  of  opium,  with  a 
multitude  of  quack  drugs,  have  occasional- 
ly been  given  for  the  removal  of  these  com- 
plaints, and  sometimes  they  have  even  ven- 
tured to  apply  a small  blister  between  the 
shoulders,  on  the  breast  or  the  temples. 

Some  time  ago,  I visited  a child  along 
with  a physician  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
long  in  practice,  and  who  has  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  seeing  a very  great  number  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children.  The  child’s  pulse  was 
i50  per  minute,  and  strong  ; and  I mention- 
ed this  circumstance  to  him  ; but,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  remarked,  that  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  pulses  of  children,  as  from 
them  he  never  had  been  able  to  form  any 
correct  opinion  respecting  their  complaints. 

He  believed,  that  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
in  the  present  instance,  was  owing  to  a state 
of  irritation  produced  by  what  he  termed 
the  milk  fever,  (the  child  had  been  weaned 
about  a week  before,)  and  for  the  removal 
of  this  he  prescribed  syrup  of  poppies.  The 
symptoms  were  aggravated,  the  child  shriek- 
ed incessantly,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
clays,  the  pulse  was  still  full,  and  beat  170 
per  minute.  The  physician  had  not  been 
very  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  I stated 
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to  the  father  my  conjectures  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  advised  a cap 
blister  to  be  instantly  applied  over  the  whole 
head,  and  the  bowels  to  be  freely  opened 
with  purgative  medicines.  These  means 
were  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  child  ceased  to  scream,  the 
pulse  fell  to  120,  and,  in  one  day  more,  it 
was  only  100.  At  the  pressing  request  of 
the  mother,  the  blister  was  allowed  to  heal, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  all  the  for- 
mer symptoms  recurred.  The  blister  was 
again  applied,  and  they  were  again  relieved. 
Tor  several  weeks  after,  it  was  also  found  ne- 
cessary to  apply  the  blister  several  times,  and, 
as  the  bowels  remained  torpid,  they  were 
opened  by  calomel  and  jallap.  This  case 
occurred  more  than  a year  ago,  and  the  child 
is  now  perfectly  well. 

Lately  I attended  another  case  of  the  same 
kind  in  conjunction  with  the  same  physician. 
I advised  a similar  treatment ; but  it  was  not 
followed.  He  prescribed  Dalby's  carmina- 
tive ! ! ! with  an  advice  to  trust  to  the  oper- 
ation of  nature.  No  blister  was  applied  till 
the  last  day  of  the  child’s  life,  and  nature 
had  time  to  operate;  for  effusion  had  taken 
place,  and  the  child  soon  died.  After  death, 
I opened  the  head,  in  company  with  two 
medical  gentlemen,  and  all  my  conjectures 
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were  verified  ; not  only  were  the  ventricles 
filled  with  water  ; bat  the  whole  brain  was 
almost  semi-transparent  from  the  quantity 
of  water  which  it  contained. 

In  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
of  this  disease,  perhaps  in  ten  out  of  twelve, 
the  most  acute  inflammatory  state  of  the 
system  prevails  for  a longer  or  shorter  time 
previous  to  the  effusion  of  water  into  the 
ventricles,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
constitution  of  the  individual  affected. 
The  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  they 
most  commonly  occur,  sometimes  commence 
several  weeks,  but  most  commonly  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  previous  to  the  effusion 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  Even  weeks  be- 
fore inflammatory  action  has  been  indicat- 
ed by  the  pulse  in  those  children  who 
have  afterward  died  of  this  disease,  I have 
observed  them  suddenly  cling  their  arms 
about  their  nurse,  as  if  afraid  of  falling  from 
her  arms,  and  from  time  to  time  without 
any  evident  cause  scream,  as  if  suffering  the 
most  acute  paini 

This  disease  may  however  be  induced  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  previous  inflam- 
matory action.  In  extreme  debility,  particu- 
larly among  children,  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  body  in  general, 
become  greatly  relaxed  ; and,  in  this  state, 
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effusion  into  the  ventricles  takes  place. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  moment  when  the  ef- 
fusion does  take  place,  as  no  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon occurs  by  which  we  can  be  guid- 
ed in  our  conjectures  upon  the  subject. 

In  those,  however,  who  die  of  this  disease, 
from  previous  inflammatory  action  of  the 
system,  the  time  when  the  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  takes  place, 
may  be  more  easily  known.  The  quick, 
full,  inflammatory  pulse,  which  had  existed 
for  sometime  previously,  is  suddenly  dimin- 
ished, both  in  its  frequency  and  fullness, 
and  every  symptom  of  disease  which  before 
existed,  seems  entirely  to  abate  ; so  much 
so,  that  I used  to  be  at  first  deceived  into, 
the  belief  that  the  child  was  in  a fair  way  of 
recovery.  This  state,  however,  seldom  con- 
tinues beyond  a few  hours,  when  the  child 
is  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  and  ex- 
pires. 

The  effusion  of  water  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  is  therefore,  considered  in  this 
practical  point  of  view,  only  a consequence 
of  the  disease ; it  itself  being  purely  inflam- 
matory. 
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Dropsy  is  a preternatural  accumulation  Dropsy, 
of  serum,  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

During  cold  wet  weather,  it  is  more  com- 
mon than  in  summer  Persons  of  a seden- 
tary life  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  this 
disease  than  those  who  take  moderate  exer- 
cise. Dram-drinkers  in  particular  are  most 
commonly  at  length  affected  with  dropsy. 

In  short,  dropsy  seldom,  if  ever  happens, 
but  in  lax  or  reduced  habits,  from  irregulari- 
ty in  living,  too  great  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, from  debilitating  diseases,  or  from 
improper  remedies  used  for  their  removal. 

Affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  vena  por- 
tarum  of  the  liver,  or  indeed  any  cause  ob- 
structing the  free  passage  of  venous  blood, 
such,  for  instance,  as  pressure  on  any  consi- 
derable vein,  will  cause  dropsy.  Disease  of 
glands  too,  through  which  lymphatic  vessels 
pass,  cause  it  and  obstruction  also  to  the  free 
return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart,  by  liga- 
tures, &c.  in  some  habits  causes  dropsy. 

All  the  species  of  dropsy,  however,  seem 
to  depend  on  one  general  cause  The  ex- 
haling vessels,  in  health,  constantly  pour  out 
a watery  fluid  which,  without  being  allowed 
to  accumulate,  is  absorbed  by  other  vessels 
formed  for  that  purpose  ; and  it  is  a derange- 
ment in  the  action  of  one  or  both  these 
kinds  of  vessels  which  causes  this  disease. 
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This  is  more  commonly  a symptom  of 
some  other  complaint  than  an  original  dis- 
ease. 

Although,  however,  dropsy  sometimes  ap- 
pears only  in  one  form,  it  very  frequently 
occurs  in  every  form  of  the  disease.  The 
urine  becoming  less  in  quantity,  is  a symp- 
tom of  this  complaint.  In  it,  indeed,  the 
urine  is  always  scanty,  high  coloured  ; and, 
when  cool,  deposits  a reddish  sediment. 

If  the  diluent  liquors  taken  in  be  greater 
than  the  evacuation  by  urine,  the  disease  will 
most  certainly  increase. 

Dropsical  complaints  are  very  apt  to  re- 
cur after  their  entire  removal,  which  renders 
them  in  general  dangerous  diseases.  And 
even  although  dropsy  does  not  recur  after 
its  removal  by  medicines  or  otherwise,  the 
patient  is  seldom  afterwards  in  good  health, 
owing  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Hydrothorax,  or  water  in  the  chest,  often 
takes  place  to  a considerable  degree  before 
it  can  be  discovered  to  exist.  By  moving 
the  body  backward  and  forward,  however, 
we  are  in  general  able  to  ascertain  its  exis- 
tence. 

In  this  water,  it  is  remarkable,  that  those 
animals  called  hydatids  frequently  exist. 
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Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart  are  caus- 
es of  hydrothorax.  It  comes  on  with  a 
sense  of  anxiety  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum,  and  this  is  followed  by  some  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  in  making  an  ascent,  and 
while  in  bed. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  feels  thirst,  with  a tickling  dry 
cough,  and  is  easily  put  out  ot  breath  on. 
going  up  a hill.  This  frequent  and  dry 
cough,  however,  is  soon  accompanied  with 
an  expectoration  of  thin  mucus.  In  tills 
disease,  too,  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick, 
and  remarkably  irregular,  and  the  lips  be- 
come livid.  Persons  also  affected  with  ad- 
vanced hydrothorax  complain  of  coldness  of 
the  air  when  this  is  not  felt  by  others,  and 
they  are  often  feverish.  The  patient  in  this 
disease,  can  lie  easiest  on  the  back.  In 
some  cases  of  it,  however,  the  sleep  is  bro- 
ken by  difficult  breathing,  anxiety,  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  which  immediately  re- 
quires an  upright  posture.  Frightful  dreams 
trouble  the  patient.  The  pulse  often  sinks 
so  low  as  24  or  28  beats  in  a minute  ; it  is 
often  irregular ; the  feet  and  legs  often 
swell ; the  face  is  pale,  sometimes  almost  li- 
vid, and  when  death  is  suddenly  brought  on, 
it  becomes  nearly  black. 
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Before  death,  in  this  disease,  a spitting  of 
blood  sometimes  occurs  ; and  the  patient 
often  dies  when  he  lies  down  suddenly,  or 
on  turning  quickly  in  bed,  by  the  water  sud- 
denly compressing  tne  lungs,  and  causing 
suffocation. 

In  ascites,  or  water  in  the  belly,  the  swel- 
ling is  often  immense,  and  present  to  the 
hand  a regular  and  smooth  surface.  This 
water  is  often  in  cysts,  and  then  there  is 
considerable  inequality  over  the  whole  belly. 
When  ascites  is  thus  incysted,  many  of  the 
most  alarming  and  troublesome  symptoms 
of  dropsy  are  absent. 

Striking  the  belly  on  one  side,  while  we 
hold  our  other  hand  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  belly,  is  a good  way  to  ascertain  if  water 
exists  there,  as,  if  it  does  exist,  a tremulous 
effect  is  produced. 

Ascites  is  often  a consequence  of  diseased 
liver,  or  of  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or 
pancreas. 

Though  ascites  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  fever,  yet  it  is  frequently  absent. 
It  has,  however,  been  observed,  that  during 
ascites,  the  derangement  in  the  general 
system  is  greater  than  in  the  other  species 
of  dropsy. 
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This  disease  sooner  or  latter  occasions 
cedematous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. -s' 

Dropsy  is  called  anasarca  when  it  exists 
in  the  cellular  substance.  This  disease  not 
being  at  all  times  attended  by  any  other  af- 
fection  of  the  system,  is  therefore,  in  many 
instances,  easily  removed. 

In  anasarca,  the  under  extremities  are 
most  apt  to  become  wonderfully  swelled, 
while  the  penis  and  scrotum  becomes  great- 
ly distended.  The  legs  in  a depending  pos- 
ture generally  swell  at  any  time,  but  most 
particularly  toward  night,  and  this  is  often 
greatly  removed  before  getting  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning. 

Compression  of  the  vena  cava  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  often 
causes  swellings  of  the  legs  ; but  the  cause 
being  removed,  and  the  constitution  not  be- 
ing impaired  by  disease,  they  entirely  abate. 
This  likewise  occurs  in  very  old  people,  and 
during  hot  weather. 

Pressure  with  the  finger  in  anasarcous 
swellings  leaves  a hollow,  which  remains  for 
sometime,  even  after  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. 

When  little  blisters,  containing  yellowish 
matter,  appear  on  dropsical  extremities. 
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they  show  the  disease  to  be  in  general  of  a 
bad  kind,  and  form  sores  which  are  often 
very  difficult  to  heal.  When  persons  who 
have  long  complained  of  disorders  of  the 
lungs  or  bowels  are  affected  with  swellings 
of  the  legs,  it  usually  constitutes  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  dropsy  of  these  parts  ; and 
when  anasarca  pervades  the  whole  body, 
even  to  the  head,  we  find  the  legs  least 
swelled  in  the  morning  upon  getting  out  of 
bed,  and  the  head  swelled  in  the  greatest 
degree.  This  last,  however,  falls  during  the 
day  as  the  other  increases. 


This  disease  is  in  general  a consequence 
of  previous  inflammatory  action.  It  is  the 
most  common  disease  wUk  with  which  fe- 
males are  affected,  and  although  not  imme- 
diately fatal,  often  unperceivedly  saps  the 
constitution,  and  renders  the  body  liable 
to  the  attack  of  numerous  and  destructive 
diseases. 

It  begins  by  a discharge  per  vaginam ; 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  in  the  head, 
stomach,  &c.  with  general  lassitude  and  de- 
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bility  soon  follow.  Sleep  also  is  disturbed 
by  fearful  dreams,  and  yields  no  refresh 
ment.  The  patient  at  length  looks  pale  and 
emaciated,  her  eyes  are  dull,  and  most  dis- 
tressing flushing  of  the  face  is  alternated  by 
the  most  ghastly  paleness.  At  length,  the 
feet  and  ancles  swell.  The  mind  becomes 
dejected,  apprehensive,  easily  alarmed  and 
occasionally  affected  with  deep  melancholy. 
She  then  becomes  peevish,  fretful,  irascible 
and  anxious,  which  tend  only  to  increase 
the  complaint.  The  functions  of  generation 
are  at  length  almost  destroyed,  and  it  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  sterility. 

Hysteria  also,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  is 
almost  always  a concomitant  of  this  affec- 
tion. The  urine  is  turbid,  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  sometimes  scanty,  or  even  sup- 
pressed ; at  other  times  it  is  too  copious, 
irregular,  discoloured  and  attended  with 
most  indescribable  pain. 

This  disease  is  seldom,  if  ever,  removed 
by  nature,  and,  if  artificial  means  are  defer- 
red, it  sooner  or  latter  proceeds  to  waste  the 
constitution  with  accumulating  mischief. 
Every  symptom  becomes  aggravated  to  the 
utmost  pitch.  The  eyelids  and  face  swell, 
become  bloated  and  disfigured  ; the  body 
becomes  astonishingly  meagre  and  debilitat- 
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ed  : hectic  (ever,  then,  with  all  its  direful 
train,  and  dropsy  in  every  form,  super- 
vene, and  terminate  the  miserable  scene  *. 


Fever  and  dysentery  seem  to  arise  either 
from  the  effluvia  occasioned  "by  derange- 
ments of  soil,  or  by  filthiness  of  manners. 

The  ordinary  state  of  the  pulse  in  a heal- 
thy person  ought  to  be  from  73  to  7 6 beats 
in  a minute.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  they  are  not  common.  It  is  there- 
fore when  the  actions  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  are  principally  disturbed,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  subject  to  unnatur- 
al variations,  that  the  disease  is  termed  fe- 
ver. 

Febrile  diseases  are  in  general  attended 
with  cold  shivering,  succeeded  by  heat,  in- 
creased frequency  of  pulse,  and  diminution 
of  strength. 

Fevers  are  of  various  kinds,  and  of  various 


* For  a more  particular  account  of  this  disease. 
See  my  Practical  Treatise  on  that  subject. 
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degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  country 
and  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  difference  of  constitution  of 
those  exposed  to  their  influence.  They  are, 
however,  probably  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  in  some  of  their  more  impor- 
tant characters,  than  we  are  usually  in  the 
habit  of  believing. 

Fevers  are  intermittent,  remittent,  or  con- 
tinued ; as  in  the  first  a distinct  intermission 
takes  place  between  the  paroxysms ; in  the 
second,  no  intermission,  but  an  abatement  in 
the  paroxysms  occurs  ; in  the  third,  no  well 
marked  remission  takes  place. 

In  intermittent  fever,  the  fit  is  either  a 
quotidian,  returning  every  day  ; or  a tertian, 
returning  every  other  day ; and  if  there  be 
the  interval  of  two  days  between  the  fits,  it 
is  called  a quartan.  Much  longer  intervals 
have  been  known ; but  these  happen  sel- 
dom, and  have  been  distinguished  by  no 
name. 

As  the  fevers  in  cities  or  towns,  or  where 
the  atmospheric  air  is  impregnated  with  noxi- 
ous effluvia,  are,  in  general,  of  the  conti- 
nued kind,  or  those  known  under  the  term 
of  typhus  or  synochus,  it  is  to  the  consi- 
deration of  these  that  I shall  now  confine 
myself. 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  continued 
fever,  but  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  these, 
I may  merely  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Wilson’s 
work  on  the  subject  of  fevers,  where  ample 
, information  will  be  found.  As,  however, 
this  fever  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and 
is  at  all  times  caused  by  local  circumstances, 
I shall  very  rapidly  run  over  a few  particulars 
respecting  it. 

Continued  fever  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  season  and  local  situation  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, but  is  always  dangerous,  and  of  a con- 
tagious nature. 

Those  fevers  termed  continued,  have  pret- 
ty constantly  an  indistinct  exacerbation  and 
remission.  The  cold  and  hot  stages  regu- 
larly succeeding  each  other,  particularly  in 
the  commencement,  and  the  absence  of  the 
sweating  stage  denote  the  nature  of  this 
fever.  The  pulse  also,  is  generally  less  fre- 
quent at  the  commencement  of  continued, 
than  at  that  of  intermitting  fever. 

In  the  cold  stage,  there  is  languor,  wea- 
riness, soreness  of  the  flesh  and  bones,  and 
headach  often  to  a very  considerable  degree. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  the 
strength  greatly  reduced,  and  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  The  cold  stage  is  at 
length  less  conspicuous,  the  hot  becomes 
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more  permanent,  and  although  when  this 
alteration  takes  place,  it  is  partial*  it  soon 
becomes  more  general,  and  the  chills  are 
sometimes  for  several  days  less  distinctly 
marked  than  at  its  commencement  : the 
strength  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  increase  ; 
but,  in  general,  this  does  not  happen  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  although,  in  some 
instances,  the  pulse  acquires  considerable 
strength,  particularly  in  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  Thus  the  hot  stage  at  length 
becomes  the  most  distinct,  suffering  more 
or  less  evident  remissions  once  or  twice  a-day 
for  weeks,  or  even  months. 

If,  after  these  remissions,  however  indis- 
tinct, the  symptoms  return  with  increased 
violence,  the  danger  is  greater  than  when  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  after  these  remis- 
sions, abate ; or  even  continue  unabated  for 
weeks  or  months,,  provided  the  patient’s 
strength  does  not  suffer  much.  In  the  last 
instance  the  fever  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
turn,  and  the  prognosis  is  favourable. 

In  this  fever,  the  sense  of  heariug  is  often, 
morbidly  acute,  causing  the  utmost  distress 
to  the  patient  on  the  slightest  noise. 

Persons  seldom  die  of  fever  after  the  20th 
day,  unless  it  be  joined  with  some  other 
disease.  When  petechiae  change  their  co* 
lour  from  dark  to  a more  light,  it  is  a fa- 
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vourable  symptom.  These  are  of  different 
sizes  and  clours,  but  in  general  small. 
They  are  black,  brown,  or  whitish.  The 
black  are  the  most  dangerous,  the  brown 
next,  and  the  whitish,  or  rather  yellowish, 
least ; but  all  of  them  during  fevers  are  to 
be  considered  as  dangerous  indications. 

A great  flow  of  urine  is  in  general  a fa- 
vourable symptom,  but  if  it  be  very  pale  in 
fevers,  unless  the  patient  has  drunk  much 
small  liquor,  it  is  much  worse  than  when 
it  deposits  a sediment,  which  shows  that 
the  distemper  is  beginning  to  abate.  Viscid 
and  partial  sweats,  too,  in  typhus,  are  always 
dangerous. 

Delirium,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  and 
carotid  arteries,  anxiety,  laborious  breath- 
ing, pain  in  the  abdomen,  difficult  degluti- 
tion, cadaverous  smell  of  the  body,  petechias, 
foetid  breath,  and  shrunk  cold  extremities, 
are  all  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Irregular  hard  pulse,  delirium,  flushed 
face,  with  redness  of  the  eyes,  watchfulness, 
with  almost  continual  sleep,  or  this  approach- 
ing to  coma,  great  change  of  voice,  dry 
hard  tongue,  hiccough,  picking  the  bed- 
clothes, as  if  observing  spots  on  them,  re- 
tention of  urine  and  black  purging,  are  very 
bad  symptoms. 
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When  double  vision  takes  place,  when  the 
eyes  become  fixed,  dim,  and  ghastly,  when 
deglutition  fails,  so  that  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  put  out  his  tongue,  when  rattling  in 
the  throat  begins,  and  blue  and  green  spots 
(worse  than  petechiae)  appear  on  the  body, 
we  may  consider  all  hope  of  recovery  at  an 
end. 

A curious  fact  too,  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  effects  of  climate  on  our  common 
typhus. — A frigate  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
for  the  West  Indies  ; and  soon  after  it  sailed, 
several  of  the  crew  were  taken  ill  with  ty- 
phus fever.  As  they  advanced  into  the  warm 
climate,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated, 
the  skin  became  yellow  ; but  still  the  typho- 
id symptoms  continued,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived, those  thus  affected  distinctly  possess- 
ed the  peculiar  disease  of  the  country. 

, . , 1 * / * • 


When  a person  is  seized  by  any  feverish  jail  Fever, 
complaint,  such  as  a simple  remittent  or 
cold,  and  neglects  cleanliness,  is  despondent, 
and  has  no  supplies  of  fresh  air,  a virulent 
degree  of  infection  is  often  produced.  If 
confined  to  the  murky  air  of  a jail,  hospital, 
or  ship,  the  most  malignant  fever  will  be 
occasioned  ; and  if  to  a crowded  apartment, 
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as  happens  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  a con- 
tagious fever  will  be  generated,  differing  only 
from  the  jail,  hospital,  or  ship  fever,  in  de- 
gree. 

The  hospital  and  jail  fevers  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  disease,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  dithering  from  such  as  have  arisen  after 
battles,  when  the  bodies  of  the  slain  have 
been  left  unburied  to  rot  upon  the  field. 

This  fever  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 
disagreeable  lassitude,  till  acute  pains  of 
the  head  and  back,  great  oppression  and 
anxiety  on  the  breast,  irregular  shiver- 
ing fits,  frequently  a foul,  furred,  bilious 
tongue,  and  often  a bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  come  on ; a quick  pulse  is  found 
in  many  ; whilst  in  others,  it  is  small  and 
quick,  or  tremulous.  Small  interchanges 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  perceptible,  also 
trembling  of  the  hand,  numbness  of  the 
arms,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  black  and  parched,  and  the 
sick  have  little  or  no  thirst  ; nor  do  they 
make  any  complaint,  but  of  want  of  sleep, 
which  yet  they  seem  too  much  inclined  to. 

About  this  time,  stupor,  a leading  crite- 
rion in  the  fever,  universally  comes  on  ; the 
pulse,  which  at  first  is  often  full,  now  sinks; 
ana  they  have  little  or  no  extraordinary  heat 
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of  skin,  in  general.  Some,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  talk  incoherently  ; but  this 
soon  changes  into  an  insensible  stupor,  and 
in  a little  time  come  on  cold  and  clammy 
sweats.  In  many,  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  dusky  or  florid  specks,  like  flea-bites, 
appear  all  over  the  body,  or  neck,  breast  and 
arms  ; and  whenever  they  appear,  the  pulse 
sinks  wonderfully  ; sometimes  little  red  lines 
also  run  out,  diverging  from  the  petechias, 
and  extending  frequently  a good  way  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  eyes  seem  much 
affected  from  the  beginning  ; but  the  same 
patient,  who  looks  with  a wild  stare  on  the 
first  days  of  the  distemper,  soon  sinks  into 
that  of  stupor,  with  a shining  gloss  on  the 
white  of  the  eye  and  cartilaginous  part  of 
the  eyelids.  They  continue  thus  almost 
senseless  many  days,  and  are  uncommonly 
oppressed,  before  the  crisis,  with  much  sigh- 
ing and  anxiety  across  the  chest.  The 
pulse,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly hurried,  as  scarcely  to  be  number- 
ed ; and,  for  some  days  before  death,  an 
offensive  cadaverous  stench  issues  from  the 
body. 

One  of  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances attending  this  fever  is,  the  proneness 
to  a relapse,  the  danger  of  which  is  greatest 
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during  the  hot  weather,  less,  in  the  decline 
of  autumn,  and  least  of  all  after  the  frost 
begins. 


Dysentery.  Dysentery  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
distressing  complaints  in  hot  climates  ; and, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  such  seasons  as 
produce  most  flies,  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects,  whose  increase  depends  so  much  on 
heat  and  moisture,  and  consequently  on  cor- 
ruption, have  likewise  been  most  productive 
of  the  dysentery. 

It  is  much  more  frequent  in  warm  than 
in  cold  climates  ; and  is  most  common  in 
summer  or  in  autumn. 

A specific  contagion  is  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  remote  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint. Irregularity  in  living,  however,  in 
those  countries  where  dysentery  is  common, 
is  very  apt  to  induce  it ; and  soldiers  lying 
on  cold  damp  grounds  in  crowded  camps, 
and  the  passengers  in  slave  ships,  8tc.  are 
very  liable  to  be  affected  by  it. 

It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  slight  diar- 
rhoea, and  there  is  then  an  unusual  flatulence 
in  the  bowels. 

In  general,  the  contagion  is  not  suddenly 
diffused.  For,  whole  towns  and  camps  are 
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never  seized  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere  ; but  the  infec- 
tion is  carried  from  one  to  another,  by  the 
effluvia,  or  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the 
tainted  person  ; as  is  the  case  with  the  plague, 
small-pox,  and  measles. 

This  disease  is  not  so  infectious  as  most 
other  contagious  diseases  ; but  it  always  is  so, 
in  a certain  degree,  particularly  in  military 
hospitals,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  who 
want  the  means  of  cleanliness. 

The  putrid  effluvia  of  the  dysenteric  faeces 
not  only  produce  a similar  disease  ; but  are 
apt  to  propagate  the  common  bloody  flux, 
and  likewise  to  breed  the  malignant  hospital 
fever,  with  or  without  bloody  stools. 

The  symptoms  of  dysentery,  are  fre- 
quent want  of  going  to  stool  with  ex- 
cessive pain,  from  which,  by  passing  a small 
quantity  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  or  even 
blood  itself,  no  relief  is  obtained  ; fever  of 
an  inflammatory  kind,  is  more  or  less  constant 
during  the  disease  ; a pain  j ust  under  the  na- 
vel, with  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, sleep,  and  strength.  When  at  stool, 
there  is  most  violent  and  distressing  strainng. 
The  stools  are  not,  however,  at  all  times  of 
mucus  : they  are  of  various  consistence,  most- 
ly hard,  and  in  separate  balls  ; at  times  mix- 
ed with  membraneous  films,  and  at  all  times 
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unusually  faetid.  When  a free  evacuation  is 
procured,  the  pains  and  tenesmus  abate  in 
their  violence. 

During  this  disease,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, from  the  appearance  of  the  evacuated 
matter,  that  the  intestines  are  less  or  more 
in  a constricted  state.  There  is  seldom  any 
evacuation  of  natural  faeces ; but,  when  they 
do  appear,  they  are  generally  in  a compact 
and  hardened  form. 

Inflammation,  and  even  ulceration  of  the 
bowels  have  been  known  to  accompany  this 
disease,  and  the  patients  sometimes  become 
hectic  and  dropsical.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, mistake,  for  dropsy,  the  very  great  dis- 
tention of  the  bowels  with  air  which,  in  this 
disease,  is  often  present. 

The  disease  often  terminates  fatally  in  a 
few  days  ; at  other  times,  if  the  fever  be  not 
violent,  it  is  protracted  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months,  when  still  it  may  terminate 
suddenly,  but  the  chances  of  escape  are  then 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  there 
is  often  present  a great  tendency  to  a putrid 
or  gangrenous  state.  The  patient  will  often, 
however,  linger  under  the  disease  for  months, 
when  he  may  be  affected  by  inflammation  of 
the  bowels. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the 
most  important  of  those  diseases  which  arise, 
not  from  natural,  but  from  artificial  causes  ; 
namely,  depraved  modes  of  living,  &c.  These 
diseases  are  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels. 

The  most  common,  but  least  dangerous 
complaints  of  the  liver,  arise  from  stones 
obstructing  the  gall  ducts.  When  this, 
however,  continues  for  some  length  of  time, 
it  is  attended  with  pain  at  stomach,  jaundice, 
or  yellowness  of  the  skin,  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, languor,  inactivity,  sleeplessness  ; and, 
lastly,  wasting  of  the  flesh. 

Affections  of  the  stomach  precede  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  caused  by  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  even  in  a diluted  state. 
Their  excess,  however,  hurts  the  liver  more 
than  the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately applied,  or  indeed  more  than  any 
other  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  A seden- 
tary life,  also,  with  grief  and  anxiety,  weak- 
ens the  powers  of  the  stomach,  which  ulti- 
mately affects  the  liver. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  be  acute  or 
it  may  be  chronic.  The  acute  affects  the 
membrane  ; the  chronic,  the  substance  of 
the  viscus.  It  is  to  the  last  of  these  that 
the  liver  is  most  subject. 
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Chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  though 
not  at  first  alarming,  is  attended  with  diffi- 
cult breathing  on  making  any  exertion,  flatu- 
lence, indigestion,  acidity,  and  costiveness  ; 
the  flesh  and  strength  are  gradually  wasted, 
and  the  complexion  becomes  bloated  or  pale 
and  sallow. 

This  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  often 
mistaken  for  a dyspeptic  state  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Acute  hepatitis  is  particularly  incident  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  very  commonly  ter- 
minates in  suppuration.  When,  however, 
that  has  been  checked,  it  becomes  chronic, 
with  schirrous  indurations. 

This  disease  may  be  caused  by  falls,  blows, 
by  cold  applied  to  the  body,  or  by  passions 
of  the  mind  ; it  may  exist  with,  or  be  produced 
by,  other  diseases. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  hepatitis  are  pain 
in  the  right  side,  often  extending  to  the 
shoulder,  slight  cough,  fever  with  a hard 
strong  pulse,  high-coloured  urine  ; hickup- 
ing  and  vomiting  often,  attend  it ; and  when 
the  disease  is  very  severe,  the  patient  can 
only  lie  on  the  affected  side. 

In  this  disease,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  is  very  acute,  attended  with  difficult 
and  painful  respiration,  great  watchfulness 
and  occassional  delirium.  The  tongue  is 
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covered  with  a white  crust,  and  the  mouth 
and  fauces  are  extremely  dry.  The  urine 
also  is  secreted  in  small  quantity,  high-co- 
loured, and  frequently  tinged  with  bile. 

If  for  a few  days  the  fever  and  pain  in- 
crease, suppuration  is  the  consequence ; du- 
ring this,  frequent  rigours  are  felt,  and  a 
sense  of  weight  succeeds  that  of  acute  pain. 

If  the  inflammation  be  violent,  and  ac- 
tive means  delayed,  suppuration  will  also  be 
the  consequence,  and  if  the  inflammation 
be  moderate,  it  will  degenerate  into  schirrus. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pain  subsides  sud- 
denly, the  pulse  flutters,  the  extremities 
become  cold,  and  deliquium  and  death  en- 
sue. 

If  the  external  or  convex  part  of  the  liver 
be  affected  in  this  disease,  a tumour  may, 
though  not  always,  be  observed,  and  pressure 
occasions  pain  ; if  the  inner  or  concave  be 
affected,  there  is  difficult  and  painful  respir- 
ation, dry  and  frequent  cough,  and  shooting 
pains  extending  toward  the  shoulder. 

Like  other  inflammations,  this  may  ter- 
minate by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  by 
gangrene. 

The  symptoms  of  suppuration  are  a di- 
minution of  pain,  sense  of  pulsation,  weight 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  frequent  returning 
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rigours,  fever  towards  evening,  flushings  of 
the  countenance,  a propensity  to  profuse 
sweating,  and  other  symptoms  of  hectic 
fever. 

The  period  of  suppuration  is  influenced 
by  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  climate, 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  remedies  that  have 
been  employed. 

If  the  discharge,  in  consequence  of  sup- 
puration, be  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
thorax,  or  directly  into  the  abdomen,  the 
disease  frequently  proves  fatal.  When  eva- 
cuation of  matter  by  the  intestines  takes 
place,  it  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hepa- 
tic duct,  or  more  frequently  at  the  part  of 
the  intestines  where  adhesion  has  been  form- 
ed with  the  liver,  and  ulceration  has  followed. 
In  some,  a great  abscess  of  the  liver  preter- 
naturally  makes  its  way  into  the  stomach  or 
bowels ; immediately  the  patient  voids,  by 
vomiting  or  purging,  most  offensive  matten, 
and  dies  in  a few  hours. 

Schirrous  may  exist  in  the  liver  without 
previous  active  inflammation,  as  in  those 
who  have  long  resided  in  warm  climates.  By 
this  indeed  schirrosity  of  the  liver  is  most 
generally  caused,  and  by  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits. 

The  progress  of  schirrus  in, the  liver,  is 
probably  similar  to  the  same  disease  in  the 
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breasts  of  women.  In^ammation  in  it  occa- 
sionally increases  and  abates,  the  intervals 
between  such  attacks  at  last  became  shorter, 
the  appetite  and  strength  fail,  and  the  flesh 
wastes  by  degrees ; there  is  some  cough, 
hiccup,  and  at  length  dropsy. 

The  very  worst  cases  of  liver  complaints 
may  proceed  through  their  whole  course 
without  jaundice  being  caused  by  them. 


Perhaps  there  are  no  complaints  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  liable,  in  which  such 
completely  unfeigned  misery  is  experienced, 
as  in  some  states  of  diseased  or  of  depraved 
digestion. 

Stomach  complaints  may  sometimes  exist 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  tone  in  its  muscu- 
lar fibres.  The  habits  which  cause  a loss  of 
tone  in  the  stomach,  are  frequent  drinking 
of  warm  watery  liquids,  surfeits,  frequent 
vomiting,  &c.  Schirrus  in  the  p)Ioric  ori- 
fice or  outlet  of  the  stomach,  is  generally 
caused  by  abuse  of  ardent  spirits ; and 
there  are  numerous  glands  at  this  part 
which,  from  these  practices,  are  very  apt,  in 
certain  persons,  to  become  affected.  It  pro- 
duces the  highest  acidity  in  the  stomach. 
Regurgitation  of  bile  also  into  the  stomach 
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produces  languor  of  body,  nausea,  foul 
tongue  and  indigestion  ; or,  being  direct- 
ed to  the  intestines,  produces  a pain- 
ful diarrhoea.  Those  pursuits  too  of  any 
description  which  irritate  and  distress  the 
mind,  invariably  cause  a derangement  in  the 
digestive  organs. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  caused  by  various  circum- 
stances, consist  in  a weakness  and  irritability 
of  the  affected  parts,  accompanied  by  a de- 
ficiency or  depravity  of  these  parts,  or  by  a 
deficiency  or  depravity  of  the  fluids  secreted 
by  them,  and  upon  the  healthy  qualities  of 
which  the  right  performance  of  the  func- 
tions depend. 

If  the  tongue  be  furred  at  its  back  part  in 
the  morning,  when  there  is  no  fever,  and 
when  the  patient  has  taken  no  stimulating 
Or  indigestible  food  on  the  preceding  night, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  in  general,  that  the 
state  of  the  tongue  is  owing  to  its  partici- 
pating in  that  of  the  stomach.  The  state 
of  the  tongue  is,  in  general,  an  infallible 
■criterion  of  a disordered  condition  of  that 
organ,  but  it  does  not  point  out  the  kind 
and  degree  of  that  disorder.  With  the  fur- 
red tongue,  a disagreeable  taste  is  felt  in  the 
morning,  and  the  breath,  in  most  instances, 
independently  of  the  greatest  care  that  can 
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be  taken,  acquires  a most  disagreeable  smell. 
Sometimes  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  seems 
to  have  lost  its  usual  colour,  and  to  become 
permanently  white,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinued disease. 

* In  some  states  of  depraved  digestion, 
there  is  almost  a complete  disrelish  for  food, 
yet  the  appetite  is  not  impaired,  as,  at  the 
stated  periods  of  eating,  the  patient  can, 
though  without  much  gratification  to  him- 
self, eat  heartily.  Appetite  is  therefore 
sometimes  moderately  good  when  digestion 
is  imperfect ; and  the  latter  may  not  be  de- 
ficient, although  the  disease  may  exist.  In 
some  instances,  indeed,  the  appetite  is  in- 
ordinate. 

With  hard  drinkers,  however,  sickness 
and  vomiting  frequently  occur  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  loathing  of  food  at  breakfast, 
when  the  stomach  ought  to  be  most  vigor- 
ous, is  a leading  symptom  of  a weak  sto- 
mach, and  disordered  constitution. 

In  some  ruined  constitutions,  there  is.  an 
almost  perpetual  feverishness  and  thirst,  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  strength,  and  shortness 
of  breath. 

With  vertigo,  arising  from  the  stomach, 
there  is  depraved  appetite,  indigestion,  fla- 
tulence, pain  and  weight  in  the  stomach, 
sickness,  vomiting,  costiveness  and  worms. 
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That  which  is  pretty  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  the  water  brash,  which  is  an 
occasional  involuntary  discharge  of  clear 
fluid  from  the  mouth,  is  in  consequence  of 
a most  distressing  state  of  the  stomach. 

In  stomach  complaints,  there  is  also  often 
pain  in  the  eye-balls,  giddiness  and  sound- 
ing in  the  ears.  The  mind  likewise  of  those 
affected  with  stomach  complaints,  is  fre- 
quently irritable  and  despondent ; and  an- 
xiety and  langour  are  expressed  in  the 
countenance.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and 
feeble,  and  slight  exercise  produces  consider- 
able perspiration  and  fatigue.  They  are 
restless  at  night,  and  their  sleep  is  not  re- 
freshing ; they  are  also  affected  with  lassi- 
tude, are  easily  alarmed,  and  feel  as  if  inca- 
pable of  moving  in  bed, — an  affection  known 
by  the  name  of  the  night  mare.  The  sto- 
mach often  becomes  so  diseased,  that  the 
patient’s  terror,  he  knows  not  for  what,  is 
indescribable.  Neither  amusement,  society, 
nor  the  soothing  voice  of  friendship,  can 
alleviate  his  distresses  : he  knows  no  com- 
fort during  the  day,  and  sleep,  undisturb- 
ed by  the  utmost  horror,  seldom  refreshes 
him ; he  is  a burden  to  himself,  and  to  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare. 

Though  Dyspepsia  and  Hypochondriasis 
are  neither  of  them  dangerous,  they  often 
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induce  other  diseases  which  prove  danger- 
ous. A stomach  vitiated  by  bad  habits,  is 
with  difficulty  reformed,  but  may  ultimately 
be  reconciled  to  simple  and  healthy  aliment. 
And  wretched,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  exis- 
tence where  the  natural  powers  have  lost 
their  vigour,  and  where  artificial  means 
alone  can  be  depended  on  to  procure  tem- 
porary relief ; where  the  feverish  and  pre- 
carious existence  is  alone  preserved  and  ren- 
dered bearable  by  the  very  means  which 
must  soon  wear  it  out. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  diseases  of 
the  stomach  affect  the  intestinal  canal, 
otherwise  in  a healthy  state,  and  that  diseas- 
es of  the  small  intestines  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  the  stomach. 

When  digestion  is  imperfectly  executed, 
the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal  must  soon 
participate  in  the  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
For  if  undigested  matter  pass  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  intestines,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  its  powers  are  capable  of  convert- 
ing it  into  the  chyle,  or  milky  fluid,  which 
is  separated  from  the  digested  food  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  blood. 

It  will,  I think,  be  generally  granted,  that 
the  state  of  the  excretions  from  the  bowels 
commonly  indicates  the  healthy  or  disorder- 
ed state  of  those  organs. 
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Diarrhasa  in  general  is  a mild,  simple  dis- 
ease, often  caused  by  some  irritating  or  of- 
fensive substance  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  when  it  is  expelled  by  the  disease  which 
it  induced,  or  otherwise,  the  patient  recovers. 

When  the  bowels  have  become  much  dis- 
ordered from  irregularity  in  living,  or  other 
causes,  grating  or  sometimes  sharp  pains 
are  felt  in  them,  with  a constant  but  very 
partial  desire  to  evacuate  them  ; and  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  some  difficulty  in  pas- 
sing water.  From  time  to  time,  too,  the 
belly  swells,  occasioning  indescribable  unea- 
siness, particularly  while  in  bed,  and,  in  this 
state,  they  often  continue  for  several  years. 

Various  acute,  or  otherwise  distressing 
pains  may  exist  in  the  bowels  from  differ-’ 
ent  causes.  There  is  often  a languidness  in 
their  performing  the  functions  of  assimila- 
tion and  expulsion,  which  is  productive  of 
sickness,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  flatulence,  a 
sense  of  fullness  and  tension  of  the  belly, 
borborigmi,  pains  like  cramp,  difficulty  in 
passing  water,  with  acid  eructations,  At 
other  times,  the  ovaries,  womb,  bladder, 
kidneys,  spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  omentum, 
&c.  stones  in  the  gall  bladder,  schirrous  tu- 
mours and  ulcers  in  the  abdomen,  worms,- 
ruptures,  colica  pictonum,  ileus,  and  mal- 
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conformations,  occasion  pains  of  various 
kinds. 

With  respect  to  worms,  those  I propose  to 
take  notice  of  here,  being  most  common,  are 
the  round  worm,  very  much  resembling  the 
earth  worm  in  appearance,  and  the  very 
small  one  called  ascarides,  which  is  pointed 
at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other. 

The  round  worm  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  small  intestine,  though  sometimes  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  most  common  situation 
for  the  small  worm,  or  ascarides,  is  in  the 
rectum.  The  round  worms  are  even  some- 
times voided  alive  by  the  mouth.  They 
are  more  apt  to  produce  affection  of  the  ge- 
neral system  than  ascarides. 

Various  symptoms  accompany  worms  in 
the  intestines,  and  these  animals,  of  various 
kinds,  have  often  been  known  to  exist 
there  without  occasioning  any  troublesome 
symptom  at  all. 

Although  all  the  following  symptoms  sel- 
dom if  ever  appear  in  one  person  affected 
with  worms,  they  are  found  more  or  less  to 
prevail.  A swollen  upper  lip,  itching  of 
the  nostrils,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  giddiness, 
pain  in  the  head,  with  languid  eyes  seldom 
entirely  shut  while  asleep,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  sleep  restless,  from  which  the  patient 
wakes  in  a fright;  slight  convulsions, feverish- 
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ness,  thirst,  with  frequent  discharges  of  water 
from  the  mouth,  frequent  changes  of  co- 
lour, with  cold  sweats,  depraved  taste,  of- 
fensive breath,  dry  tickling  cough,  shortness 
of  breath,  corroded  gums,  hiccup,  itching  at 
the  nose  and  fundament,  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  and  irregularity  and  pain  in  the 
bowels ; sickness,  milky  urine,  fainting  or 
trembling,  unequal  desire  for  food,  some- 
times a most  voracious  appetite,  sadness, 
with  debility  and  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and 
at  length  a horrid  appearance  of  the  coun- 
tenance, the  belly  becoming  large  and  hard, 
and  the  limbs  thin  and  soft. 

The  existence  of  worms  in  the  intestines 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  hydrocephelus 
internes,  or  water  in  the  head. 

An  account  of  many  other  universally 
prevailing  diseases  might  have  been  insert- 
ed here  ; but  this,  in  such  a work,  was  in- 
admissible. 
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